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CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  winds 
swept  down  from  the  Apennines  over  the 
plsdns  of  Italy,  bearing  on  their  wings  the 
sharp  spray  of  the  earliest  snows,  when  a 
small  escort  of  men-at-arms  was  seen  wind- 
ing its  way  successively  over  hill  and  valley 
through  the  territories  of  Bologna. 

From  before  sunrise,  through  the  heats 
of  mid-day,  they  had  journeyed  through  a 
country  of  a  truly  singular  and  melancholy 
aspect.  The  season — it  was  already  drawing 
towards  the  last  days  of  October — was  that 
in  -Hch  the  travelL  might  ha™  expected 
to  see  the  trees  leafless,  the  earth  stripped 
of  its  summer  abundance,  torrents  swollen 
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and  roaring  through  the  ravines ;  they  might 
have  looked  for  the  rapid  rain,  or — ^as  their 
journey  lay  through  the  passes  of  a  moun- 
tainous region — ^for  the  sleet  and  snow ;  but 
for  the  aspect  of  the  country  which  actually 
met  his  view,  the  youthful  leader  of  the  small 
band  alluded  to  was  certainly  not  prepared. 
His  astonishment  was  evidence  sufficient  that 
he  was  a  recent  wayfarer  in  that  afflicted 
country. 

At  each  step,  additional  proofs  were  forced 
upon  his  notice  of  an  apparent  sudden  death 
in  civilized  being.  The  com,  which  should 
long  ago  have  been  gathered  up  into  gamers, 
still  cumbered  the  earth ;  the  sickle  had  not 
left  a  trace  of  its  jovial  ministry ;  the  wind 
careered  at  will  oyer  plains  loaded  with  un- 
touched harvests,  whirling  the  over-ripened 
and  parched  grain  in  showers  to  the  earth, 
and  trampling  down  the  tall  straw  into 
masses,  to  rot  on  the  same  spot  where  it  had 
been  sown,  quickened,  sprang,  and  ripened. 
The  earth  beneath  his  horse's  feet  was 
strewed  with  rotting  fruits,  on  which  mil- 
lions of  unscared  insects  were  banqueting ; 
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and  when  his  glance  turned  from  this  incom- 
prehensible spectacle,  to  seek  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  man^s  habitations  for  some  solu- 
tion of  this  calamitous  enigma,  it  dwelt  upon 
blackened  walls,  charred  rafters,  and  fallen 
roofs.  Not  a  dog  howled  over  the  unpeopled 
landscape,  nor  had  a  single  domestic  animal 
appeared  visible  in  their  monotonous  travel 
firom  dawn  to  simset. 

The  travellers,  who  amoimted  to  ten  in 
number,  had  paused  for  a  few  hours  at  mid- 
^y>  to  giv6  repose  to  their  horses,  in  one  of 
the  many  ruined  cottages  which  lay  across 
their  path,  and  had  gathered  from  the  fields 
the  neglected  grain  with  which  they  fur- 
nished a  repast  better  suited  to  the  appe- 
tites of  their  horses  than  their  own ;  and 
now  that  it  was  verging  towards  sunset,  and 
many  miles  more  had  been  added  to  their 
laborious  line  of  travel,  it  was  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  slug^sh  pace  and  foam- 
covered  flanks  of  the  horses,  and  the  droop- 
ing frames  of  their  riders,  that  weariness  had 
well-nigh  rendered  further  progress  impos- 
sible. 
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At  the  head  of  this  small  troop,  and  some 
paces  in  advance,  rode  their  leader,  a  young 
man  clad  in  complete  armour  from  head  to 
heel,  but  without  any  exterior  token  of  rank, 
any  distinction  claiming  even  the  ordinary 
title  of  knighthood.  The  loud  laugh,  and 
the  frequent  oath  of  his  attendants  in  the 
earlier  hours  of  the  day,  might  have  sufficed 
to  indicate  their  birth-place,  if  any  observer 
could  have  doubted  it  on  seeing  the  formi- 
dable bow  which  hung  from  the  shoulders  of 
each  and  all,  and  the  long  ponderous  lances 
which  had  in  those  days  given  name  to  the 
hireling  bands  of  Britain.  From  the  armour 
of  the  young  leader  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  form  any  probable  conjecture  of 
his  station  in  life.  In  appearance  he  was 
what  would  have  been  then  called  a  ^'  free 
lance,"  for  a  pennon  bearing  the  device  of  a 
private  family  was  the  only  ensign  under 
which  his  company  marched.  In  person  he 
was  robust  and  tall ;  his  frame,  though  not 
yet  showing  symptoms  of  long  training  to 
hard  fare,  hard  work,  and  inclement  seasons, 
was  evidently  one  that  might  brave  the  ex- 
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tremes  of  all ;  and  even  now  the  plume  that 
sonnounted  his  helmet  drooped  less  than 
did  those  of  his  escort.  The  bars  of  his 
visor  were  raised;  for  his  heated  temples 
sought  the  solace  of  the  passing  breeze :  and 
the  countenance  thus  partly  revealed  was 
noble  and  handsome,  yet  withal  was  its  ex- 
pression haughty  and  prompt  to  anger.  The 
deep  stain  of  a  burning  sun,  the  warm  tints 
of  a  southern  dime,  were  not  yet  on  his 
cheek  ;  his  hair,  the  little  that  was  visible, 
was  of  a  rich  brown,  and  his  eyes  were 
lai]ge,  clear,  and  blue ;  though  their  move- 
ment was  rapid,  their  expression  proUd, 
they  were  not  devoid  of  pensiveness,  which 
clouded  the  otherwise  cheerful  tenor  of  his 
features. 

The  charger  on  which  he  was  mounted 
was  a  powerful  and  noble  animal,  and  bore 
gallantly  his  heavy  burthen  of  arms  and 
armour.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
appearance  of  both  horse  and  rider  was  the 
total  absence  of  the  pompous  and  rich  ma- 
terial with  which  the  warriors  of  the  day 
delighted  to  decorate  their  own  persons,  and 
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their  horses'  accoutrements.  It  would  seem 
that  slender  resources  had  been  stretched  to 
their  utmost  to  furnish  forth  the  small  troop 
with  which  its  leader  was  come  to  a  remote 
cUme  to  carve  fortune  and  distinction  with 
a  ready  hand  and  a  bold  heart.  Yet  was 
there  no  essential  wanting  in  the  equipments 
of  those  on  whose  effective  services  the  for- 
tunes of  the  youthful  leader  depended.  By 
his  side  rode  an  attendant,  with  whom  from 
time  to  time  he  entered  into  brief  conversa- 
tion, and  from  whose  experience  he  sou^t 
to  gather  opinions  on  the  nature  of  the 
country  over  which  they  travelled.  The 
answers  he  received  were  brief,  as  were  his 
questions,  and  were  delivered  with  the  de- 
ference of  one  accustomed  to  reply  to  an 
impatient  listener.  This  man  was  shorter 
in  stature  than  his  master,  but  of  far  greater 
breadth  of  frame,  and  heaviness  of  limb.  He 
bore,  attached  to  his  long  lance,  the  pennon 
of  his  leader,  and  was  the  only  soldier  of 
the  troop  who  was  without  the  bow,  which 
seemed  their  principal  weapon  of  offence. 
His  visor  was  also  raised,  and  displayed  a 
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countenance  bronzed  almost  to  blackness, 
save  where  many  a  mark  of  riotous  living 
contrasted  their  flame-coloured  protuberances 
with  the  dark  ground  around  them.  His 
eyes  were  small,  grey,  and  of  a  swift  roving 
movement,  ever  sending  their  restless  glances 
over  every  object  above,  beneath,  and  around 
them. 

The  remainder  of  the  troop  were  men 
picked  from  a  hardy  and  adventurous  yeo- 
manry of  stalwart  limbs,  vast  frames,  and 
undaunted  courage ;  men  singularly  full  of 
life  and  joviality  when  housed  well  and  fed 
well ;  but  withal  sullen,  savage,  and  ready 
to  wreak  in  every  description  of  cruelty 
their  vengeance  for  days  of  weariness  and 
short  commons.  Their  weapons  were  swords 
and  daggers,  the  spear  and  bow ;  and  their 
covering  of  iron,  like  their  leader's,  was  from 
head  to  foot ;  and  like  his,  they  were  anti- 
quated suits  that  had  seen  service^  for  they 
were  of  a  cumbersdme^  dented,  and  rusty 
aspect.  The  mood  of  these  roving  warriors 
at  the  moment  we  present  them  to  the  reader 
was  unusually  sullen  and  quarrelsome ;  and 
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many  a  muttered  oath  escaped  them  as  they 
sent  their  exploring  glances  along  the  vast 
plains  through  which  thej  travelled,  and  from 
pinnacle  to  pinnacle  of  the  hills  above  them. 
During  the  early  part  of  their  day's  march 
the  discovery  of  a  human  habitation  had 
sufficed  to  suggest  a  wary  retreat  under 
cover  of  wood  or  precipice,  and  a  stealthy 
and  silent  passage  under  the  beetling  cliffs 
on  whose  pinnacles  hung  the  castles — the 
only  unscathed  buildings  visible  on  the  land- 
scape ;  but  later  in  the  day,  when  weariness 
and  hunger  had  made  them  desperate,  they 
cast  their  glances  abroad  in  search  of  the 
very  objects  which  they  had  so  long  striven 
to  avoid  ;  and  it  tended  not  a  little  to  their 
ill -humour,  that  from  the  time  when  such 
objects  would  have  been  hailed  as  the 
means,  however  perilous,  of  finishing  their 
da/s  labours,  it  appeared  that  every  castle, 
every  solitary  tower  had  been  swept  from 
the  summits  of  the  hills,  which  rose  up 
on  all  sides  frowning  in  sterile  gloom, 
sole  and  unsympathising  spectators  of  their 
tqils. 
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Towards  sunset,  however,  mattei^  sud- 
denly changed.  The  immediate  attendant  on 
the  leader  of  the  troop  pointed  out  to  his 
notice  a  thin  and  wavering  column  of  white 
smoke  which  rose  gently  above  the  wooded 
top  of  a  lofty  hill  at  no  great  distance 
before  them.  The  gesture  of  the  pennon* 
bearer,  as  he  pointed  out  his  discovery,  was 
perceived  by  his  companions,  and  the  object 
which  occasioned  it  was  not  less  quickly  de- 
scried. A  murmur  of  fierce  contentment, — 
the  contentment  of  men  who  desire  and  have 
met  with  an  opponent,  —  broke  simultane- 
ously from  the  lips  of  every  member  of  the 
troop.  The  men  were  halted,  and  the  leader 
beckoned  to  his  attendant  to  follow  him  a 
few  paces  out  of  ear-shot,  before  he  ques- 
tioned him. 

"  The  men  are  wearied,  Newington/'  said 
the  youth,  "  and  will,  if  they  are  allowed, 
knock  their  thick  heads  against  the  stone 
walls  of  whatever  fortress  yonder  wooded 
peak  may  hide  from  us.  Havo  we  nothing 
left  wherewith  to  bribe  those  within  to  allow 
OS  an  evening  meal  and  a  night's  shelter  ? 
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or  is  there  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  try  our 
virgin  valour  .against  this  mountain  strong- 
hold r 

"  For  broad  pieces,  Master  Reginald,"  re- 
plied the  man  thus  appealed  to,  ^' there  are 
few  enough  left,  far  too  few  to  tempt  a  war- 
der to  lift  drawbridge  in  this  country  ;  and 
if  I  judge  aright  from  the  marks  on  the 
ground  that  we  have  been  travelling  over, 
the  good  people  of  the  fortress  have  had 
their  hospitality  sought  by  other  means 
than  golden  florins !  '^ 

"  What  mean  you  V  asked  the  yoimg  man 
hurriedly.  "I  have  seen  nothing  different 
in  the  last  twenty  miles  from  the  twenty 
we  journeyed  before  noon  ?  All  is  one 
wide  waste  of  uninhabited  and  desolated 
country  r 

"  I  mean,  my  master,"  said  Newington, 
^'  that  there  are  more  lances  about  the 
country  than  ours ;  I  have  seen  embers  yet 
smoking,  and  the  ground  trampled  by  the 
hoofs  of  horses  that  travelled  this  same  road 
no  long  while  since ;  and  if  the  inmates  of 
yonder  castle  have  held  their  own,  they  are 
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not  Ukelj  to  sell  an  entry  amongst  them  to 
English  lances  for  such  gold  as  ire  carry/' 

"  And  what  hope  is  there^"  continued  the 
youth,  *^  of  getting  amongst  them  by  force  1 
for  the  men  murmur^  as  well  they  may ;  and 
food  and  rest  they  mu^  and  irill  have/' 

The  question  appeared  to  puzzle  the  saga- 
city of  Newington,  and  in  his  embarrassment 
he  cast  a  longing  look  up  to  the  thin  va- 
poury column,  which  coiled  tardily  upwards, 
the  very  picture  of  tranquillity  and  welcome. 
During  the  pause  which  ensued,  there  came 
stealing  through  the  evening  air  the  dying 
cadence  of  distant  music.  It  was  so  feeble 
tiiat  any  ears  save  those  of  an  experienced 
forester  might  have  judged  it  the  sighing  of 
the  wind  amongst  the  waving  branches. 
Newington  raised  his  hand,  and  all  listened ; 
the  same  notes  came  again,  and  feeble  and 
distant  as  they  were,  all  recognised  them  as 
the  sounds  of  a  distant,  trumpet. 

"  Let  the  men  close  their  visors,  Master 
Reginald,''  said  the  woodsman,  "  and  look  to 
their  bowstrings.  Those  notes  come  from 
&r  beyond  the  castle,  and  are  sounded  by 
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BO  craven  throat.     The  Hawks  are  abroad, 
and  those  sounds  are  calling  them  to  perch.'' 

'*K  that,  indeed,  be  the  English  trum- 
pet-call,'' replied  the  young  man,  "  me- 
thinks  it  were  better  to  lengthen  our  march 
a  few  miles,  than  to  trust  to  a  welcome 
from  the  castle  above  us." 

Newington  shook  his  head,  as  if  he 
thought  and  wished  otherwise.  ''I  doubt, 
Master  Reginald,"  he  q^d,  "  whether  our 
discipline  is  *quite  old  enough  to  get  this 
hungry  troop  to  pass  by  a  good  roof  in 
so  uncertain  a  search." 

"We  will  try  them,  at  all  events,"  said 
the  young  man ;  "  in  the  step  I  have  taken 
much  depends  on  joining  the  camp  of 
Hawkewood  with  some  show  of  force  to 
ensure  a  welcome." 

Reginald  moved  his  horse  again  towards 
his  followers,  who  had  remsdned  impatient 
spectators  of  the  colloquy,  which  to  their 
minds  could  have  but  one  termination. 
"  My  men !"  he  said,  "  you  heard  the  trum- 
pet-call of  our  countrymen ;  we  are  within 
an  hour  or  two  of  the  termination  of  our 
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long  and  wearisome  travel ;  we  have  had 
worse  dajs  than  thid,  with  less  prospect  of 
rest  and  good  quarters  ;  what  say  you,  shall 
we  lie  by  here  for  an  hour  till  darkness 
cover  our  movements  firom  the  sentries  of 
the  fortress  above  us,  and  then  move  for- 
ward with  light  hearts  to  safe  shelter  1  ^^ 

A  murmur  of  unfeigned  disappointment 
broke  forth  firom  the  lips  of  every  single 
horseman  who  stood  grimly  listening  to  the 
end  of  his  address. 

^'  Horse  and  man  are  alike  beaten,  sir/' 
was  the  unanimous  reply  he  received.  "  K 
we  wait  here  till  the  sun  goes  down,  we 
may  wander  through  the  fields  till  dawn. 
We  want  food,  sir,  tod  rest ;  we  can  join 
the  company  to-morrow/' 

"  And  how  do  you  propose  finding  shel- 
ter or  food,  my  men  1 "  asked  the  young 
man  tauntingly.  • 

"  Both  lie  before  us,"  was  the  ready  an- 
swer. 

"  And  which  of  you,"  continued  Reginald 
in  the  same  tone,  ''is  the  brave  man  to 
summon  a  fortress  to  throw  open  its  gates  1 " 
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*'Lead  us  on,  noble  sir,  and  we  will 
open  them,"  was  the  reply  which  concluded 
farther  parley. 

Reginald  once  more  turned  his  horse's 
head  to  the  spot  on  which  Newington  was 
standing,  a  not  unwilling  witness  of  the 
resolution  to  which  the  youth  appeared  to 
submit. 

"  Newington,'*  he  said,  "  stay  you  with 
the  men,  whilst  I  go  on  a  fooFs  errand ; 
if  I  do  not  return,  lead  these  braggarts 
with  what  speed  you  may  to  the  company 
of  Sir  John  Hawkewood/* 

"It  were  indeed  a  fool's  errand,  Master 
Reginald,  to  go  alone,''  exclaimed  the  ve- 
teran ;  "  and  Tom  Newington  is  not  the 
man  to  shrink  from  you  at  the  first  blink 
of  danger  I " 

"  Silence,  sir  1 "  exclaimed  the  youth  con- 
temptuously ;  "  keep  your  fine  speeches  for 
your  companions,  who  know  neither  sense 
nor  discipline.  It  is  full  time,"  he  muttered 
withiA  his  lips,  "that  they  find  a  sterner 
leader  to  rule  them.     Fall  back,"  he  con- 
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tinued,  '^and  get  them  into  some  sort  of 
alertness ! "  and  so  saying  he  fastened  down 
the  visor  of  his  helmet  and  sparred  his 
wearied  horse  against  the  ragged  acclivity 
of  the  moantain. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

The  arrival  of  the  little  troop,  whose 
progress  we  have  thus  fiEur  accompaBied, 
their  pause  and  consultation,  and  the  ulti- 
mate separation  from  them  of  their  leader, 
had  not  been  unperceived  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  building  above  them.  The 
inmates  of  the  castle  had  but  too  good 
cause  to  exercise  their  vigilance.  The  first 
object  of  anxious  inquiry  when  a  strange 
horseman  was  descried,  was  invariably  the 
description  of  his  arms ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  sight  of  the  bow  and 
lance  had  been  the  signal  for  every  man 
to  seek  his  post  at  Balestra  and  Mangonel ; 
— the  insufficient  semblance  of  artillery  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

In  a  chamber  of  the  loftiest  turret  of  this 
mountain  stronghold,  from  whose  base  fell 
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precipitouslj  a  descent  of  several  hundred 
feet^  and  from  whose  windows  extended  a 
view  over  many  miles  of  subject  country, 
sat,  in  a  mood  between  ra^  and  sullenness, 
the  owner  of  the  castle.  He  was  advanced 
in  life,  his  hair  was  white  as  snow,  and  but 
scantily  covered  a  noble  yet  stem  brow. 
His  iron  features,  his  cold  quick  eye,  betray- 
ed a  hardened  heart  and  unbending  obsti- 
nacy. BiH  occupation  during  the  last  twelve 
hours  had  been  one  which  had  stimulated  to 
the  extreme  every  fierce  passion  of  his  proud 
spirit.  He  had  for  hours  held  his  station 
where  he  now  sat,  looking  abroad  intently 
to  watch  the  movements  of  two  distinct 
bodies  of  men  which  occupied  various  posi- 
tions in  the  vast  landscape  before  him.  His 
obvious  study  was  to  ascertain  whether  any 
combination  guided  their  respective  move- 
ments ;  and  from  the  moment  that  his  ex- 
perience enabled  him  to  decide  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  his  attention  was  less  directed 
towards  the  travellers  whom  we  have  intro- 
duced  to  the  reader,  than  to  the  operations 
of  the  evidently  more  important  body. 
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This  stem  and  aged  warrior  was  not  the 
only  occupant  of  the  turret-chamber.  Seated 
in  awed  silence,  at  a  small  table  on  which 
the  old  man's  elbow  rested,  was  a  maiden 
of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  whose  glance 
from  time  to  time  wandered  stealthily  from 
the  feminine  occupations  in  which  she  was 
engaged,  to  watch  the  anxious  countenance 
of  her  father.  Several  hours  had  passed 
away  in  silence,  broken  only  by  the  rustling 
of  the  maiden's  dress,  or  the  heavy  breathing 
and  casual  exclamations  of  her  father.  The 
sun  was  dipping  below  the  sharp  blue  line  of 
the  horizon  before  the  watcher  raised  his 
eyes,  wearied  and  dim  with  the  glare  of  his 
long  vigil.  The  first  object  on  which  his 
glance  fell  when  it  was  turned  within  the 
chamber  was,  not  the  meek  pale  &ce,  the 
tender  eyes  over  which  the  long  lashes  bent, 
with  diflSculty  bearing  up  the  tears  which 
loaded  them  ;  it  was  not  his  daughter's  sweet 
cheek,  from  which  every  tint  of  life  seemed 
departed,  but  the  plain  vest  of  deep  black 
which  shrouded  her  slender  form.  He  had 
for  the  time  forgotten  the  badge  of  deep 
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mooniiiig  which  covered  a  portion  of  his 
own  armour !  No  sooner  had  the  ejes  of 
the  old  man  fallen  upon  that  symbol  of 
some  loss  common  to  both  parent  and  child, 
than  a  sudden  alteration,  like  the  shadow 
of  coming  death,  passed  over  his  features  : 
his  countenance  dropped,  it  became  ghastly 
and  quiyering,  the  balls  of  his  eyes  dilated, 
and  for  some  minutes  remained  in  a  fixed 
and  bewildered  gaze  :  his  limbs  shook,  and 
the  quick  help  of  his  daughter  alone  pre- 
vented his  falling.  The  tender  ministry 
of  his  child  was  long  disregarded ;  the  old 
man  tried  the  vain  struggle  of  combating 
unaided  with  the  deep  grief  that  had  mas- 
tered and  was  crushing  him. 

"  It  is  utterly  unavailing,'"  he  exclaimed 
at  length  ;  "  they  have  slain  him  1  My 
befoved  boy  lies  in  the  silent  and  cold  earth, 
and  worms  feast  on  his  noble  brow,  and  on 
the  heart  that  so  well  loved  me!  What 
has  life  further  in  store  for  me  but  scenes 
like  this?  alternations  between  the  thirst 
for  vengeance  and  the  desolation  of  a  heart 
that  lives  on  a  sweet  poison,  on  the  memory 
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of  the  stiffened  features,  the  bleeding  wounds 
of  my  only  boy !  Does  thy  biain,  too,  whirl, 
child,  as  mine  does  ?  Hast  thou  ever  pre- 
sent to  thy  vision  the  twofold  image  that 
I  now  see  ? — the  noble,  mirthful,  and  ever- 
beaming  brow  of  ruddy  health,  and  the 
glassy  eye,  the  mangled  limbs  of  his  dis- 
figured corpse  1" 

''My  father,"  said  the  maiden,  and  the 
tones  of  her  voice,  slow  and  calm,  fell  in 
singular  contrast  with  the  melancholy  and 
querulous  rapidity  of  her  fiither's;  ''the 
loss  is  mine  also,  and  the  vision  of  his 
beauty  and  his  death  is  not  less  vivid  be- 
fore my  sight  than  before  thine.* 

"  Constancia,''  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
transition  of  voice  and  manner  startling  and 
fearfiil,  "  you  are  become  suddenly  pale,  and 
cold,  and  spectral;  evil  spirits  are  using 
thy  resemblance  to  thy  brother  to  taunt 
and  madden  me  :  leave  me,  and  send  hither 
Giovacchino;  the  air  of  the  terrace  may 
revive  thee-^ 

The  mourner  then  turned  bis  eyes  again 
towards  the  open  countrv ;  and  bis  daughter. 
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with  a  countenance  of  bitter  misery  and 
humiliation,  arising  from  the  feelings  which 
she  too  well  read  on  the  features  of  her  pa- 
rent, quitted  him.  Before  seeking  the  cool 
of  the  evening  breeze  on  the  castle  terrace, 
as  her  father  desired  her,  she  withdrew  to 
her  own  chamber.  That  chamber  was  not 
mitenanted ;  and  softly  as  her  footstep  fell 
on  its  threshold,  the  quick  senses  of  one  who 
was  watching  for  her  return  caught  its  sound; 
and  as  she  entered,  a  young  fair  girl  rose  to 
meet  her.  The  first  moments  of  that  meet- 
ing would  have  sufficed  to  an  observer  to 
discover  that  there  was  a  difference  in  sta- 
tion between  these  young  females,  and  a 
singular  contrast  in  their  characters  ;  that 
though  the  companion  whose  sympathy  was 
now  sought  by  the  daughter  of  the  old  noble 
was  of  an  humbler  sphere,  yet  had  decision 
of  character  so  far  reversed  the  order  of 
their  position  that  the  younger  and  humbler 
bom  held  an  acknowledged  mastery  over  the 
gentle  mind  of  her  companion.  But  in  their 
general  intercourse,  as  in  this  meeting,  there 
was  respect  mingled  with  an  affectionate 
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solicitude  in  the  attendance  of  the  humble 
friend  on  the  high-bom  lady,  which  showed 
that  her  control  was  exerted  gently,  and 
proved  how  well  she  remembered  what  her 
position  really  was. 

Rarely  had  mountain  fortress  garrisoned 
so  much  loveliness  within  its  bastions !  The 
young  girl  who  had  risen  to  welcome  the 
Lady  Gonstancia  was  habited  like  her  mis- 
tress, in  garments  of  deep  mourning,  which, 
though  less  costly,  and  fajshioned  less  accord- 
ing to  the  costume  of  damsels  of  rank  of 
that  day,  were  sufficiently  remote  from  the 
rude  dresses  of  persons  in  a  menial  capacity. 
But  no  garments,  however  sombre  or  how- 
ever fashioned,  could  have  lessened  ihe 
charms  of  her  rare  beauty :  broad  braids  of 
hair,  raven  black  and  lustrous  as  if  the  light 
that  fell  upon  them  were  each  instant  chang- 
ing the  direction  of  its  rays,  were  with  dif- 
ficulty upheld  from  falling  over  shoulders 
that  were  white  as  the  snow  that  covered 
the  mountains  around  her,  or  the  marble 
that  lay  hid  within  them.  She  was  younger 
and  less  in  stature  than  her  mistress ;  her 
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fonn  was  somewhat  fuller  and  more  rounded 
in  its  outline  ;  her  hands  and  feet  were 
exquisitely  moulded ;  her  eyes  large  and 
of  deep  hazel. 

"  The  struggle  is  vain,  Margherita,""  said 
her  joung  mistress,  as  she  met  the  beaming 
ejes  of  her  friend  :  '^  his  frame  does  not, 
indeed,  yield,  nor,  I  think,  does  his  health; 
bat  his  heart  is  utterly  broken :  he  has  no 
care,  no  love  but  for  the  dead ;  even  his  hate 
of  the  cruel  English  flits  from  his  remem- 
brance when  the  image  of  my  brother  passes 
before  his  mind.'' 

"  Lady,"  said  the  young  confidant  of  her 
afflictions^  ''be  comforted.  The  loss  is  too 
recent  to  allow  us  to  expect  any  resignation 
in  him  yet.  He  was  his  only  son,  and  he 
loved  him  as  few  parents  love  their  chil- 
dren :  not  only  his  pride  of  family,  but 
nearly  every  feeling  in  life  was  centred  in 
your  noble  and  kind  brother.  But  time 
will  gently,  and  without  his  perceiving  it, 
teach  him  to  fill  the  sad  void  with  your 
gentle  image."' 

''Heaven  grant  that  it  may  be  so,"  said 
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the  lady.  ''  Let  us  go  out  upon  the  terrace, 
where  the  busy  life  of  my  poor  father  must 
shortly  lead  him/' 

Throwing  a  furred  mantle  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  her  mistress,  Margherita  led  her  out 
into  the  evening  air ;  but  they  had  scarcely 
reached  the  terrace,  the  usual  scene  of  their 
evening  walk,  when  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
blown  clearly  and  with  a  note  that  had  right 
often  wakened  the  merry  echoes  of  English 
woodland,  startled  them  from  the  sad  tenor 
of  their  reflections.  The  cheek  of  Gonstancia 
became  suddenly  even  paler  than  it  had 
been;  the  bright  eyes  of  her  attendant 
kindled  with  a  flashing  light  as  might  those 
of  the  practised  war-horse. 

"  It  is  no  call  that  threatens  danger,  lady," 
she  said,  the  ear  readily  recognising  the  peace- 
ful summons  of  the  stranger ;  "  their  attacks 
are  not  heralded  with  a  note  of  warning : 
doubt  not  it  is  a  parley  meant  in  amity, 
and  may  God  grant  us  a  safe  delivery  from 
our  present  prison !" 

The  sound  of  footsteps  hurrying  hither 
and  thither,  the  clang  of  arms  and  armour. 
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and  the  loud  challenge  and  reply  of  the  sol- 
^&[8  on  the  battlements,  succeeded;  and 
Maigherita  judged  it  best  to  conduct  her 
mistress  again  into  the  retirement  of  her 
own  chamber. 

The  reader  may  have  conjectured  that 
the  clear,  bold,  note  of  the  solitary  trumpet 
had  been  sounded  by  the  captain  of  the 
httle  band  that  was  left  in  no  patient  or 
peaceful  mood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  castle  stood.  On  quitting  his 
men,  R^inald  had  spurred  his  weary  horse 
agabist  the  acclivity,  and  the  noble  beast 
for  awhile  answered  with  renewed  exertions 
to  the  stimulus ;  but  a  few  paces  upwards 
through  the  pathless  waste,  exhausted  the 
small  force  left  by  a  day's  march  of  unusual 
severity,  and  his  rider  perceived  that  the 
remainder  of  the  ascent  must  be  made  on 
foot.  He  descended  from  his  saddle,  struck 
his  spear  into  the  earth,  threw  his  bridle 
over  it^  and  turned  his  face  against  the  as- 
cent ;  chance  led  him,  after  much  scramb- 
ling, gradually  into  a  more  open  track,  and 
he  then  found  sufficient  cause  for  amaze- 
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ment  and  doubt.  The  earth  about  him  was 
trampled,  the  underwood  was  cut  away,  and 
each  step  that  he  made  convinced  him  that 
he  was  approaching  the  scene  of  a  recent 
fray.  Turning  suddenly  with  a  winding  of 
the  precipitous  pathway,  he  found  himself 
on  a  platform  which  crowned  the  moun- 
tain ledge  vn  which  the  castle  stood,  and 
exposed  in  full  front  of  the  main  tower  of 
the  building.  His  attention  waa  for  some 
minutes  called  from  the  peril  of  his  position 
by  the  ghastly  scene  that  lay  before  him ; 
horses  and  men  lay  mingled  in  heaps,  the 
ground  was  crushed  into  bloody  puddles, 
fragments  of  arms  and  armour  strewed  the 
earth,  and  many  an  unhelmed  countenance 
stiff  in  death,  showed  the  features  of  his  own 
countrymen ;  more  than  one  of  the  fallen 
warriors  over  whom  he  stepped  were  men 
known  to  him  of  old.  But  it  was  no  time 
for  tarrying ;  sounds  of  unequirocal  import 
reached  him  from  within  the  castle :  and 
hurrying  his  step  over  the  vulture's  share  of 
the  trophies  of  the  fight,  he  approached  the 
entry  of  the  building,  and  blew  his  peaceful 
challenge. 
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The  note  passed  over  the  jet  unstilled 
flenses  of  more  than  one  of  the  forms  that 
cumbered  the  earth  about  him,  mingling 
mjsteriouslj  its  voice  with  the  dreams  of 
their  last  moments,  and  perchance,  cheering 
the  visions  of  their  transit.  On  no  ear  did 
that  echoing  sound  fall  with  more  startling 
effect  than  on  that  of  Buondelmonte,  the 
lord  of  the  fortress,  who  was  still  mourning 
in  abstracted  mood  in  the  chamber  in  whioh 
we  left  him.  He  started  to  his  feet,  the  lan- 
guid dreamings  of  the  sorrowing  parent  fled 
away,  the  fierce  energy  of  the  warrior  light* 
ed  up  his  keen,  quick  glance ;  he  was  hastily 
bracing  on  the  few  portions  of  his  armour 
which  had  been  laid  aside,  when  Giovacchino, 
an  old  wairior  who  had  been  his  companion 
half  a  century  before  in  his  boyhood,  and 
who  supplied  in  some  measure  the  sad  void 
caused  by  the  untimely  death  of  as  gallant 
and  affectionate  a  son  as  ever  fought  in  a 
bther's  cause,  joined  him  with  the  tidings 
of  the  summons. 

"  Have  they  crept  on  us  unawares,  sirrah  T 
said  the  old  man,  savagely  and  loudly  ;  ''  are 

o2 
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their  accursed  lances  once  more  beneath  our 
towers,  when  you  and  your  sluggards,  after 
gorging  till  you  are  full  and  lying  down  to 
sleep  on  your  arms,  report  them  to  be  a  day's 
march  distant  r^    - 

"  Heaven  knows  I  sleep  not,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied the  veteran,  sorrowfully ;  "  no  sleep 
has  closed  my  eyes,  nor  has  food  crossed  my 
lips,  since  he  was  removed  from  us.  May 
the  virgin  give  us  vengeance  in  good  time  ! 
I  have  sworn  to  have  blood  for  blood — the 
blood  of  the  English  robber  whose  hand 
struck  the  blow.  My  old  limbs  may  feed 
the  kite,  but  the  leader  of  the  accursed  band 
shall  have  no  long  day  for  his  triumph." 

The  aged  noble  passed  his  hand  across  his 
brow  for  a  few  seconds,  and  when  he  removed 
it  a  quick  flush  succeeded  to  the  marble 
whiteness  that  had  overspread  it,  and  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  realities  of  the 
present. 

^^  Who  sounds  so  unwarlike  and  mocking 
a  note  over  the  very  faces  of  our  dead,  and 
through  chambers  of  mourning  ?"  he  asked. 

^  It  is  a  solitary  and  dismounted  lance,  my 
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lord,''  replied  the  veteran,  "  the  leader,  if  I 
mistake  not,  of  the  handful  of  strangers 
whose  march  we  hare  watched  since  mid- 
day.'' 

''And  what  seeks  hel''  asked  Buondel- 
monte.  '*  Offers  he  terms  for  ou)r  retreat  1 
or  comes  lie  to  bargain  for  our  daughter  for 
the  oigies  of  his  dissolute  and  savage  leader  V 

"He  comes  to  seek  food  and  a  night's 
shelter  for  his  .  handful  of  hungered  and 
wearied  men-at-arms,",  answered  Giovacchino. 

**  A  truly  well-timed  and  witty  plea- 
santry !"  replied  the  old  man.  "  Have  your 
mangonels  neither  stone  nor  bolt  for  his 
appetite?  Answer  me,"  he  continued,  so- 
lemnly and  sternly;  ^^  who  has  permitted  this 
bold  fool  to  approach  us  ?  Answer  me,  for 
he  dies!" 

"I  did,  my  lord,"  answered  Giovacchino, 
sullenly — "  I,  to  whom  death  will  be  welcome 
at  any  time !  My  hand  smote  the  man  who 
would  have  saved  your  ears  the  unwelcome 
sound  of  the  youth's  challenge." 

The  veteran  paused,  and  his  lord  regarded 
him  for  some  seconds  in  silence.     "  I  desire 
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not  jour  bloody  sir,"  he  added,  coldly ;  '*  if 
jou  know  not  how  to  stand  between  fresh 
insult  and  a  fitther^s  mourning,  begone !  you 
and  the  messenger  whom  jou  have  rescued 
from  his  desert&" 

"  My  lord,**  replied  the  warrior,  "  if  I 
shrank  from  the  harsh  censures  and  unjust 
suspicions  of  an  old  friend,  whom  I  havfe 
loved  and  served  for  well-nigh  threescore 
and  ten  years,  I  should  have  gone  before 
now ;  but  because,  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
poor  hound,  which  you  flung  from  the  bat- 
tlements because  he  howled  for  his  young 
master,  I  love  you  and  yours,  whose  bread 
I  have  eaten  through  life,  in  whose  serrioe 
I  have  numbered  more  years  of  happiness 
than  a  sinner^s  lot  should  give  him,  there- 
fore have  I  staid,  and  will  stay!  and  be- 
cause the  messenger  now  at  your  doors  is  a 
young  lad  of  noble  presence,  and  knightlike 
courage,  I  withheld  the  hand  that  would 
have  slain  him  ;  and  because  a  night's  lodg- 
ing and  a  crust  of  bread  may  be  made  the 
price  of  saving  my  young  lady,  your  daugh- 
ter, from  the  murderers  of  her  brother,  I 
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make  bold  even  now  to  counsel  70U  to  hold 
parley  with  him/' 

Buondelmonte  paused  be£are  he  replied ; 
he  had  InTariablj  found  that  the  address 
of  the  old  warrior  was  respectful  and  sub- 
dued when  he  counseUod  doubtfully ;  bold, 
obstinate,  and  obtrusive  when  he  saw  his 
object  clearly.  The  allysion,*  moreover,  to 
bis  daughter,  for  whose  honour, — ^though  he 
could  not  have  brought  his  lips  to  acknow- 
ledge it, — ^he  felt  that  he  had  fears  strong 
enough  to  master  the  memories  of  the  past, 
helped  to  conquer  for  awhile  the  fierce  thirst 
for  vengeance  with  which  he  had -heard  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  stranger  at  bis  gates. 

*'  If  my  daughter  were  but  once  amongst 
her  kindred  in  Florence,''  he  said,  "we 
diould  have  little  cause  to  fear  the  stranger ; 
but  tiU  then,  Giovacchino,  we  are  cravens, 
and  must  think  ourselves  happy  if  we  can, 
as  you  suggesrt^  bargain  with  the  first  band 
we  meet  to  strengthen  our  escort  as  we  fly. 
Give  the  stranger  admission,"  he  added, 
mournfully  ;  "  our  eyes  must  learn  to  look 
upon  youth  and  comeliness,  and  our  ears  to 
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listen  to  the  tones  of  boyish  bravery  again. 
It  is  well  that  our  angry  passions  should 
slumber  for  so  good  a  cause.  Send  my 
daughter  and  her  maiden  hither,  that  they 
may  learn  at  what  price  their  ransom  is 
purchased,  and  through  what  perils  this 
youth  may  lead  us ;  and,  most  of  all,  that 
they  may  exert  soman's  sagacity  to  know 
whether  any  of  a  nation  so  unscrupulous 
and  false  may  be  trusted/' 

The  veteran  retired,  and  notice  was  sent 
to  the  Lady  Gonstancia  to  attend  her  far 
ther. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  effect 
of  this  summons  on  each  of  the  young  fe- 
males, whose  life  had  long  been  considered 
safe  only  aid  it  was  solitary,  it  may  suffice 
to  refer  in  few  words  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Italy,  from  which  it  resulted  that  the 
property  of  nobles,  and  the  honour  of  fe- 
males, were  safe  only  within  fortified  cities, 
or  castles  of  the  first  magnitude  and  force. 
For  many  months  the  whole  country,  for 
miles  around  the  residence  of  Buondelmonte, 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  ravages  of  the 
most  cruel  and  fearless  barbarians  that  Italy 
had  known  for  centuries.  Gonstancia  had 
never  once  set  her  foot  without  the  walls, 
but  the  novelty  of  intercourse  with  knights 
and  nobles  had  somewhat  passed  by  with 
her  before  she  had  accompanied  her  father 

o5 
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to  his  present  abode,  which  was  the  guar- 
dian of  a  ravine  that  gave  entry  into  the 
Florentine  territories,  and  was,  consequently, 
a  place  of  much  trust  and  importance.  Her 
retreat  from  the  gaieties  and  pomp  of  a 
wealthy  capital  had  taken  place  at  a  pe- 
riod of  life  when  such  a  severing  is  pecu- 
liarly unwelcome ;  Imt,  in  her  instance,  the 
heart  bore  away  no  cause  for  regrets  con- 
nected with  its  sensibilities.  Her  recent  loas 
had  given  her  heart  other  sentiments  than 
those  of  romance  for  her  day-dreams  ;  and 
when  the  nature  of  the  interview  to  which 
her  father  called  her  was  announced,  she 
moved  without  bashfulness  or  curiosity  to 
obey. 

A  very  different  training  had  led  to  a 
different  state  of  mind  in  her  youthful  at- 
tendant. Margherita  had  scarcely  entered 
her  seventeenth  year,  but  the  warmth  of  a 
sanguine  temperament  had  much  hurried  her 
maturity.  Sprung  from  parentage  of  the 
very  humblest  class  in  Florence,  she  had 
spent  the  early  years  of  her  childhood  in 
a  sharp  contest  with  hunger  and  cold — ^the 
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domestic  enemies  of  the  poor  and  their  pro- 
geny— till  her  wits  became  scarcely  less 
sharpened  than  the  outlines  of  her  dimi- 
nutive frame.  But  her  home,  wretched  and 
homble  as  it  was,  had  not-  been  without 
attractions  to  many  visitants  of  a  class 
somewhat  above  her  own.  Her  &ther  was 
a  not  unusual  character  of  Uie  time,  a 
peimiless  artizan,-  whose  life  and  strength 
were  at  the  beck  of  men  only  a  little  ele- 
vated above  himself;  but  his  meddling  in 
the  politics  of  his  native  city,  and  his  rude 
eloquence,  had  raised  him  into  an  import- 
ance amongst  certain  orders  of  the  people, 
which  was  not  the  less  grateful  to  him  from 
its  being  attended  with  some  shade  of  peril. 
In  casual  attendance  on  stormy  consulta- 
tions on  afiairs  connected  with  the  commer- 
cial and  political  state  of  the  Florentine 
Republic,  and  in  constant  fiuniliarity  with 
the  names  of  great  men  and  great  interests, 
the  child  Mai^herita  had  found  im  early  and 
most  singular  education  ;  and  she  became 
possessed  of  secrets  that  might  have  ruined 
many  of  the  first  families  in  the  state.     At 
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the- age  of  twelve  years  her  extreme  beauty 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  mother  of  Con- 
stancia^  and  that  lady's  offer  to  receiye  her 
beneath  her  roof,  .and  rear  her  as  an  at* 
tendant  on  her  own  child,  had  got  the 
better  of  the  aversion  which  the  proud 
temper  of  her  father  felt  for  the  pomps 
and  luxuries  of  servitude. 

The  education  of  Maigherita,  as  long  as 
she  remained  under  her  paternal  roof,  had 
every  tendency  to  promote  the  astuteness  re- 
quisite for  a  constant  struggle  with  a  hard 
lot ;  it  became  the  instant  care  of  her  new 
protectress  to  instil  into  her  dispositions 
more  suitable  to  the  mind  of  a  young  female. 
The  letter  of  that  noble  lady's  engagement 
was  far  exceeded,  for  not  only  had  her 
protegee  received  all  the  advantages  which 
education  could  procure,  but  she  had  the 
far  greater  benefit  of  a  mother's  counsel, 
and  a  sister's  example ;  and  the  result  was> 
that  at  the  age  at  which  we  present  her 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  reader,  the 
beauty  of  her  character  all  but  rivalled 
the  excellence  with  which  nature   had  so 
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lavishlj  endowed  her  person.  Not  the  least 
of  the  apprehensioiLS  of  her  protectress  had 
been,  that  her  rare  loveliness  might  prove 
a  snare  to  her  path  when  her  years  should 
enable  her  to  mingle  with  the  high-born 
and  high-spirited  youths  who  formed  the 
circle  around  her  husband.  But  as  years 
advanced,  the  strictest  vigilance  discovered 
no  cause  for  such  alarm.  What  had  been 
the  feelings  of  her  only  son,  the  extreme 
manliness  and  frankness  of  that  youth's 
disposition  had  imparted  to  her,  but  they 
had  never  met  the  ear  of  any  other,  and 
were  never  destined  to  do  so.  Margherita 
mourned  for  him  as  for  a  brother ;  she  had 
never  felt  towards  him  as  aught  else.  But 
let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  precept  dr 
example  had  entirely  obliterated  the  effects 
of  her  previous  training,  or  destroyed  the 
early  impressions  of  her  childhood;  they 
had  subdued  them,  they  had  swept  all  spe- 
culations on  politics  and  commerce,  as  so 
much  lumber,  wholly  from  her  mind  ;  but 
the  readiness  of  decision,  the  constant  habit 
of  long  forethought  and  the  fearlessness  of 
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action  and  expression  remained  with  her, 
and  gave  her  an  ascendancy  over  the  gentle 
and  yielding  temper  of  her  companion, 
which  increasing  seasons  served  but  to  con- 
firm. 

The  position  of  the  Lady  Gdnstancia  Buon- 
delmonte  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  com* 
mon  vicissitades  of  life ;  her  future  was  so 
nearly  defined  as  to  leave  in  doubt  scarcely 
more  than  the  individual  agency  that  was  to 
influence  it,  and  even  that  had  been  hinted 
to  her  by  her  father ;  but  very  far  different 
from  this  was  the  position  of  the  poor  man's 
child !  Whether  the  sanguine  temperament 
of  her  father  ever  led  him  to  suppose  that  any 
agency  of  his,  in  the  mutable  world  he  lived 
in,  could  exert  its  influence  on  her  fortunes, 
is  matter  of  doubt ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
she  herself  never  in  her  vaguest  speculations 
contemplated  such  a  possibility.  Her  visits 
to  his  roof  had  been  too  unfrequent  to  keep 
alive  her  sympathies  with  his  schemes  and 
hopes,  and  she  had  of  late  years  become  a 
stranger  to  his  plans  and  prospects.  Once 
only  she  had  been  the  medium  of  conveying 
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to  him  a  friendly  vfvmng;  and  the  narrow 
escape  from  a  fearful  and  public  punishment 
of  which  that  warning  had  been  the  cause, 
gave  her  little  relish  for  meddling  in  the 
9oenes  to  which  it  bore  refer^ice.  But  the 
future,  the  uncertain  derelopment  of  her  sin- 
gular position,  the  conjecture  of  what  might 
be,  the  impenetrable  circumstances  on  which 
that  future  must  depend,  occui»ed  at  an 
earlj  period  the  day-dreams  of  her  ardent 
and  restless  mind.  It  caused  long  intervals 
of  abstraction,  but  upon  no  occasion  did  her 
musing  either  by  word  or  question  betray 
itsell  Accustomed  to  calculate  deeply  for 
herself  she  made  a  prompt  and  efficient 
counsellor  in  the  little  doubts  of  her  more 
timid  companion ;  and  at  times  her  ready 
and  calm  decision  attracted  the  astonishment 
and  respect  of  Buondelmonte  himself. 

In  administering  consolation  and  hope 
under  the  severe  trials  to  which  the  feunily  of 
her  protectors  had  been  subjected,  in  the  un- 
Arinlrifig  courage  with  which  she  had  tended 
the  beds  of  the  wounded,  and  the  battlements, 
where  death  was  busiest,  the  character  of 
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Margherita  attracted  admiration  and  respect ; 
but  it  did  not  acquire,  for  it  had  not  needed, 
additional  firmness  or  independence.  The 
death  of  joung  Buondehnonte,  whom  she  had 
so  long  considered  as  a  brother,  had  been 
the  only  shock  which  had  materially  affected 
the  train  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings.  She 
had  from  the  battlements,  regardless  of  her 
own  personal  safety,  watched  his  career  when 
by  the  side  of  his  father  he  rode  forth  to 
give  battle  to  the  enemy,  whose  note  of  de- 
fiance  rose  up  from  beneath  the  veiy  y^  of 
the  castle.  She  had  marked  his  gallantry  in 
several  encounters ;  she  had  seen  him  pushing 
eagerly  through  the  melee  towards  a  knight, 
before  whose  sword  his  followers  fell  back  as 
from  certain  death  ;  she  witnessed  the  first 
crossing  of  their  weapons,  and  the  sudden 
flashing  of  a  blade  above  his  plimied  helmet. 
Her  lids  drooped  over  her  dazzled  eyes  for  an 
instant,  and  when  she  again  looked  forth  his 
youthful  form  was  no  longer  erect  and 
moving ;  it  lay  on  the  bloody  earth,  and 
above  him  stood  his  aged  father  engaged  in 
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fiuious  conflict  with  the  same  grim  warrior 
who  had  stnick  him  down.  Without  heed  of 
the  corpses  over  which  she  trod,  of  the  manj 
weapons  that  flashed  around  her,  of  the 
charge  and  shock  of  contending  squadrons, 
she  had  rushed  from  the  battlements,  passed 
through  both  hosts,  and  was  the  first  to  lift 
his  head  from  its  bloody  pillow.  She  had 
seen  him  carried  bleeding  and  mangled  into 
the  castle,  and  with  her  own  hands  had 
taken  his  bruised  helmet  from  his  fiBice,  moved 
the  dabbled  hair  from  his  brow,  and  watched 
the  last  conTulsions  with  which  his  noble 
and  handsome  features  sunk  into  their  final 
sleep.  From  that  time  forth,  not  only  did 
she  miss  the  buoyant  laugh,  the  eyes  that 
had  ever  beamed  brighter  when  she  came, 
and  the  cheek  whose  tint  deepened  when  she 
tamed  up  her  intelligent  face  in  heartfelt 
sympathy  with  his  joys  and  sorrows,  but  she 
lost  as  it  were  a  likeness  to  some  object 
whose  coming  was  foreseen,  and  whose  des*- 
tiny  was  to  influence  her  own. 
Such  was  the  young  creature  who,  in  the 
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humble  capacity  of  attendant  on  ike  Lady 
Gonstanda  Buondelmonte,  went  with  her  to 
obey  the  summons  of  her  fether. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  aged  noble 
chose  to  receive  his  visitor  was  that  small 
watch-tower  in  whidi  we  first  introduced 
him  to  the  read^ ;  for  from  its  windows  was 
distinctly  visible  the  precise  spot  on  which 
the  little  troop  of  English  archers  had  taken 
its  stand.  He  had  awaited  the  coming  of 
his  daughter  and  her  companion  before  the 
stranger  was  admitted  ;  and  then,  with  less 
courte^  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  eneigy  with  which  he  had  pleaded  Us 
cause,  Giovacchino  ushered  in  the  visitor. . 

The  visor  of  his  helmet  was  closed  over 
his  features  when  he  entered ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  who  were  thus  associated,  and 
evidently  with  an  amicable  purpose,  in  his  in- 
terview, Reginald. raised  its  bars  and  bowed 
with  more  of  reverence  to  the  stately  and 
stem  noble  than,  perchance,  he  might  other- 
wise have  done.  It  was  well  for  his  present 
purpose  that  he  did  so ;  for  the  cheeks  pale 
with  weariness  and  want  that  now  met  the 
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eyes  of  the  joung  females,  enlisted  their 
sjinpathjin  his  cause ;  and  the  simple  act  of 
courtesy  firom  one  whose  fellow-countrymen 
rarely  offered  other  salutation  than  menaces 
and  arrogance,  rebuked  the  impatience  of 
Buondelmonte. 

**  You  seem  wearied,  younjg  man/'  said  the 
noble ;  ^  and  with  these  damsels'  permission 
you  may  be  seated,  while  you  favour  us  with 
the  object  of  this  unexpected,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  neither  well-timed  nor  welcome  visit " 

'^  Beggars  are  seldom  welcblne,  sir,^  replied 
the  youth,  and  the  colour  came  quickly 
enough  back  to  features  on  which  the  haugh- 
tiness of  a  nation  too  £Euniliar  with  victory 
was  unpleasingly  recognised  by  those  about 
him. 

**  It  were  more  correct,*'  said  the  old  man, 
bitterly,  **  to  say  that  robbers  and  hirelings, 
the  ravishers  of  our  wives  and  daughters,  the 
murderers  of  our  sons,  are  rarely  welcome. 
But  we  presume  that  you  came  not  hither  to 
bandy  terms  with  those  in  whose  power  you 
have  placed  yourself;  speak  your  mission, 
that  we  may  the  sooner  separate.'' 
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"I  have  heard/'  replied  the  young  man, 
"that  courtesy  in  this  land  is  mor^  readily 
purchased  by  the  sword  and  spear  than  by 
the  wants  of  the  wayfarer.  But  you  observe 
truly,  noble  sir,  that  it  was  not  to  lecture  on 
the  barbarian's  virtue  of  hospitality  that  I 
came  hither  ;  and  I  much  regret  that  ladies 
are  witnesses  of  aught  that  may  give  them 
pain,  or  earn  for  me  their  ill-opinion.  I  came 
a  suppliant  for  the  common  charity  of  food 
and  shelter  for  a  dozen  wearied  and  hunger- 
ed followers,  who,  during  the  brief  time  that 
they  have  been  in  this  country,  have  with- 
held  their  hands  from  rapine,  and  their 
tongues  from  insult/' 

"Young  man,"  said  his  listener,  cahnly 
and  solemnly,  "  you  doubtless  know  not  of 
whom  you  seek  so  simple  a  boon  as  a  crust  of 
bread  or  a  flask  of  wine.  Listen,  and  you 
shall  learn.  I  It  is  of  one  whose  patrimony 
has  been  overrun  and  ravaged ;  of  one  on 
whose  country  every  outrage  that  treachery 
could  enable  them  to  inflict,  your  country- 
men have  inflicted ;  of  one  whose  castle 
thrice  within  a  week  has  been  assaulted. 
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and — ^'  the  speaker's  voice  trembled  for  a  mi- 
nute, and  then  again  assumed  the  depth  and 
solemnity  of  its  tones — '*  of  one  whose  only 
son  has  been  slain  by  assassins  before  his 
eyes !  Think  you  such  a  one  has  room  in  a 
broken  heart  for  the  charities  of  life  \  If 
you  think  so,  your  youth  and  inexperience 
can  in  no  way  lessen  the  extent  of  your  folly." 
The  features  of  Reginald  underwent  va- 
rious changes  during  this  harangue,  but  his 
first  feelings  of  anger  fled  away  from  the 
view  of  so  desolate  a  spirit  as  was  thus 
laid  bare  before  him.  A  solemn  pause  en- 
sued, during  which  the  young  Englishman 
prepared  to  fasten  down  his  visor  with  a 
view  to  depart :  at  this  moment,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  parties,  Margherita  stepped 
forward,  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
raised  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  noble  to 
her  lips.  '^We  may  all  need  the  mercies 
of  our  kind,  noble  sir,''  she  said,  in  soft, 
sweet,  yet  most  earnest  tones ;  '^  and  never 
yet  did  a  father  refuse  bread  to  the  lips 
of  hunger,  or  send  abroad  the  wearied  limbs 
of  youth  from  beneath  his  roof/' 
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"  Rise,  child,''  said  the  old  man,  scarcely 
less  sternly  than  he  had  before  spoken ; 
"  pleading  may  come  well  from  your  lips 
as  curses  might  from  mine.  Was  my  boy 
less  comely,  of  less  stately  and  noble  pre- 
sence than  this  youth  1  Was  he  of  birth 
less  illustrious,  of  aspect  less  endearing  to 
the  eye  that  looked  on  him  "i  and  what 
mercy  did  he  meet  with  from  the  hand  of 
Hawkewoodi  Did  not  that  robber  strike 
him  from  his  horse  with  the  arm  of  a  giant, 
cleaving  through  helm  and  skull  with  as 
little  heed  how  many  hearts  that  blow  made 
desolate,  as  if  it  had  descended  but  to  re- 
move a  hound  from  his  path  ?  From  me, 
young  man,  you  and  yours  will  have  the 
hate  and  the  curse  of  a  withered  heart 
until  my  vengeance  is  complete  P 

"  My  lord,*'  said  the  maiden  who  had 
before  spoken,  "  what  you  give  not  for  pity, 
at  least  sell  for  service  !  If  your  noble  son 
is  removed,  does  not  his  sister  remain  to 
you  the  sole  heir  of  the  affection  that  was 
once  his  1 — Love  her,  because  he  loved  her, 
and  because  she  is  affectionate  and  patient 
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under  jour  fieveritj  ;  dailj  administering 
as  onlj  she  could  do  to  jou  in  jonr  auc- 
tion;— ^let  her  rescue  from  the  peril  she  is 
in,  be  the  price  of  a  nighfs  hospitality  to 
this  youth  and  his  companions.  Said  you 
not  bat  yesterday  tiiat  three  hours'  escort 
of  a  dozen  warriors  would  place  her  in 
safety  ?  and  he  that  now  pleads  for  a  &w 
homs  of  rest  and  food  would  surely  not 
lefose  to  attend  her  beyond  reach  of  dan- 
gerr 

The  appeal  was  not  without  its  effect ; 
jet  was  the  old  man  too  proud  to  become 
a  suppliant  in  his  turn.  Beginald  easily 
understood  and  sympathised  with  the  emo- 
tions which  he  saw  plainly  traced  on  the 
w(Nrking  and  pale  features  of  the  noble. 
''  I  like  not,""  he  said, ''  to  make  my  services 
the  price  of  a  bargain  for  sustenance;  but 
if  you  will  accept  of  the  escort  alluded  to 
by  this  young  noiaideny  you  shall  have  it, 
and  with  it  the  word  of  an  English  gentle- 
man for  loyal  and  prompt  service.  I  have 
not  yet  joined  the  standard  to  which  I  was 
bound;  and  am  willing,  at  my  own  risk 
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and  sacrifice,  to  give  you  the  escort  of  my 
troop,  such  as  it  is,  were  it  only  out  of 
thankfulness  to  this  fair  maiden,  who  has 
somewhat  incurred  of  your  displeasure  for 
the  sake  of  a  stranger." 

Reginald  then,  for  the  first  time,  ventured 
to  turn  his  glance  to  the  faces  of  the  two 
young  females  :  the  cheek  of  Margherita, 
who  had  spoken  so  boldly  in  his  cause, 
grew  faintly  coloured  as  her  eyes  met  his ; 
the  trial  was  but  that  of  a  moment,  for 
the  scrutiny  of  the  stranger  passed  to  the 
pale  meek  face  of  Gonstancia^  who  had  been 
hitherto  silent.  There  were  tears  on  her 
long  lashes,  and  the  embarrassment  which 
her  brow  manifested,  was  not  that  arising 
from  any  consciousness  of  a  stranger's  ad- 
miration, but  evidently  springing  from  the 
remembrance  of  some  heavy  and  recent  loss. 
The  prolonged  gaze  of  the  stranger  into  his 
daughter's  countenance  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  Buondelmonte ;  his  eye  kindled, 
and  he  made  a  signal  to  both  maidens  to 
retire. 

The  remainder  of  that  interview  was  spent 
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in  the  preliininaries  of  what  had  now  be- 
come a  baigain.  Reginald  engaged,  on  the 
admission  of  his  men  within  the  castle,  and 
their  being  refineshed  and  allowed  a  few 
hours  of  repose,  to  accompany  Buondelmonte 
and  his  family  for  twenty  miles  in  any  di- 
rection that  he  might  choose  to  point  out, 
and  to  defend  their  lives  and  liberties  with 
sword,  lance,  and  bow,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  against  all  enemies,  even  English, 
should  any  such  molest  them.  On  such 
terms  the  wearied  troop  was  allowed  to 
cross  the  drawbridge  of  the  fortress ;  and 
within  another  hour  the  merry  foresters  of 
old  England  were  carousing  beneath  the 
castle  roof,  with  every  past  labour  forgot- 
ten, and  utterly  reckless  whither  their  steps 
were  to  be  next  turned. 


VOL.  L 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

Tee  wines  of  yintagee  gathered  in  before 
the  foot  of  their  countryTnen  ha4  trampled 
the  vineyaards  of  Italy,  soon  flowed  with 
unstinted  hand,  on  the  board  before  the 
unwel€0]ne  guests  of  the  Florentine  fortress. 
The  beer-drinkers  of  Britain  made  the  roof 
above  them  eoho  with  the  sound  of  rustic 
jollity,  bellowing  out  village  ballads  of  syl- 
van  prowess  to  the  aauusement  of  the  castle 
inmates,  whom  they  regarded  with  as  little 
consideration  as  they  might  have  done  the 
grotesque  carvings  of  the  chesnut  roof  above 
their  heads.  Bitter  were  the  feelings  of  dis- 
gust with  which  Buondelmonte  listened  to 
these  most  unwelcome  strains  of  boisterous 
mirth,  as  the  harsh  chorus  of  their  wild 
woodland  songs  swept  through  every  cham- 
ber of  his  castle.    More  than  once  he  had 
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been  tempted  to  break  in  upon  tibeir  fes* 
tivities^  and  order  their  expuLsion  from  what 
was  so  truly  a  house  of  mourning  ;  but  the 
chance  of  escape  for  his  daughti^  was  for- 
tunately an  object  worth  even  the  homi* 
liation  to  which  he  felt  himsdf  subjected. 

These  jairing  sounds  failed  not  to  reach 
the  chamber  of  Constancia;  but  both  its 
ocoapants  were  too  busied  in  preparation 
Ua  their  departure  to  su&r  from  its  mock- 
eiy.  Seginald  was  not  yet  a  warrior :  with 
every  feat  of  woodcraft,  witib  &tigue,  and 
with  the  casualties  of  a  bold  sportsman  he 
was  sufBdenUy  familiar ;  but  he  was  a  novice 
in  the  fierce  career  in  which  he  was  now 
launched,  and  his  mind  was  by  no  means 
yet  tutored  to  an  indifference  to  his  neigh* 
boors'  joys  and  sorrows.  He  had,  appa- 
rently, his  own  causes  for  reflection ;  for 
though  he  sat  at  the  board  at  which  his 
miB  caroused ;  thou^  he  refused  not  the 
food  and  the  wine-cup  which  his  day's  toil 
bad  rendered  necessary,  he  took  no  further 
part  in  the  scene  about  him.  At  first  their 
hardi  voices  had  struck  scarcely  less  jar- 

«2 
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ringlj  on  his  ear  than  on  that  of  Buondel- 

monte;    but  gradually  his  thoughts  were 

absorbed  in  other  matters,  and  apparently 

oblivious  of  his  actual  situation,  he  made 

no  effort  to  control  the  joviality  which  so 

much  disgusted  the  attendants  of  the  castle 

who  administered  to  their  wants.     He  had 

contented  himself  with  giving,  in  terms  as 

concise  as  his  tones  were  stem  and  decided, 

his  orders  to  Newington  to  have  the  horses 

in  readiness  to  move  soon  after  midnight ; 

and  then  withdrawing  to  the  recess  of  a 

deep  and  narrow  window,  he  fixed  his  view 

on  the  nearest  object  of  the  vast  landscape 

before  him,  and  remained  in  abstracted  and 

moody  silence  ;  successive  bursts  of  uproar, 

and  the  occasional  growlings  of  threatened 

quarrels,  chased  away  the  early  hours  of 

the  night :   still   Reginald  neither    stirred 

nor  spoke ;   and  it  was  not  until  the  rat* 

tling  of  armour  beside  him  broke  the  train 

of  his  dreams,  that  he  perceived  Newington 

waiting  to  attract  his  notice  ;   and  even 

when  he   spoke,  it    was  abstractedly,    of 

other  scenes  and  other  interests. 
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""  Hound  and  hawk.  Master  Reginald/' 
replied  the  forester  with  less  than  his  wont- 
ed cheer,  and  repeating  the  dreaming  mur- 
murs of  his  young  leader,  **  Hound  and 
hawk  are  &r  away  from  this !  They  have 
other  hands  to  tend  them  now,  and  other 
voices  to  cheer  them  to  the  chase ;  it  is 
well  for  them  if  they  £eJ1  to  such  as  will 
care  for  them,  as  we  have  done.  I  am  an 
old  servant^  and  if  I  have  earned  my  lord's 
anger,  it  is  not  fair  to  smart  without  reason 
under  yours.  I  don't  mind  a  hasty  word, 
but  I  am  too  long  used  to  kind  treatment 
to  like  a  long  silence.  We  have  a  smart 
flerYice  before  us»  if  I  judge  aright ;  and  I 
would  not  that  either  you  or  I  should  come 
to  blows,  and  think  our  parting  had  been 
in  unkindness." 

"  Blows  I "  replied  the  youth,  in  an  un- 
fdgned  astonishment.  **  Are  you  raving, 
Kewington  ?  or  has  the  wine  got  into  your 
foolish  head  ?  Begone,  sir !  when  you  seek 
my  presence  remember — '* 

**!  have  forgotten  nothing.  Master  Regi- 
nald," replied  the  forester  respectfully,  yet 
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firmly ;  '*  nor  am  I  either  drank  or  mad. 
Blows!  ay,  and  sharp  ones,  too,  are  in 
store  for  aQ  of  ns.  Have  you  marked  no- 
thing al!»road  in  the  country  before  you  V 

"  Nothing/'  replied  the  young  man ;  "  no- 
thing but  what  I  now  see ;  hill  and  vall^ 
lighted  by  the  moonshine,  yon  distant  water* 
course,  and  some  stxmted  olive  trees." 

"  Then  have  my  older  eyes  seen  better/* 
replied  the  forester.  "I  have  seen,"  he 
added,  lowering  his  voice  to  a^  whisper^  "  the 
moon-beams  glancing  from  helm  and  cuirass; 
and  if  the  warders  of  this  castle  have  not 
seen  them  too,  then  do  they  not  deserve 
the  aid  of  brave  men  in  their  hour  of  need. 
Had  my  lord  kept  no  better  outlook  in  Brit* 
tany,  by  my  fJEOth,  the  black  Prince  had 
been  less  sparing  of  his  courtesies**' 

The  face  of  Beginald  crimsoned  at  the  well- 
merited  rebuke  of  his.  follower.  '^The  lord 
of  this  castle,"  he  replied,  *'  has  other  thoughts 
than  ours  to  occupy  his  mind  ;  tbe  oven^bt 
has  been  mine.  See  you  to  the  horsei^ 
Newington,  and  have  the  men  in  readiness 
for  mardi,  and  I  will  presently  join  you." 
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He  arose  and  quitted  the  apartment : 
more  than  one  staggering  figure  moved  to 
make  him  passage,  but  he  paused  not  U> 
heed  them,  or  to  doubt  whether  their  fee* 
tinties  had  wdl  fitted  them  for  the  purpose 
tbat  he  had  in  view.  He  was  led,  at  his 
own  desire^  into  the  presence  of  Buondel- 
monte,  whom  he  found  in  readiness  for  de- 
parture. 

''Young  man,''  said  the  noble,  '^I  have 
placed  trust  in  you,  which  I  had  little 
thought  ever  to  have  done  in  anj  of  jour 
coontrjmen  ;  whether  in  jour  heart  jou 
even  now  laugh  at  mj  follj,  I  know  not, 
for  I  have  seen  treacherj  as  great  in  men 
as  joung  as  jou  are.  We  are  about  to 
phmge  into  narrow  passes,  where  a  force 
of  one-tinrd  of  our  numbers  might  destroj 
oa  The  aafetj  of  our  flight  must  mainlj 
depend  upon  speed  and  silence ;  but  we  maj 
be  attacked,  and  in  such  case  the  protectioa 
of  mj  only  remaining  child  must  depend  on 
your  lojalt J.'' 

**  Sir,''  replied  the  jouthy  **  it  is  late  to 
take  merit  to  jourself  for  jour  confidence  in 
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me.  I  sought  not  your  trusty  nor  did  I 
desire  it ;  the  sword  that  would  willingly 
have  been  pledged  to  protect  a  female's 
honour,  jou  have  bought  by  an  extorted 
hospitality,  and  you  need  not  doubt  its 
doing  you  loyal  service.  I  know  not  with 
what  class  of  my  countrymen  you  have  had 
intercourse,  but  I  hold  them  to  be  brave 
enemies,  and  to  seek  their  ends  by  other 
means  than  perfidy  and  breach  of  flEtith.  I 
come  to  receive  your  commands  for  putting 
my  men  into  movement." 

"It  is  now  one  hour  after  midnight," 
replied  the  noble  ;  "  an  hour  hence  all  will 
be  in  readiness." 

Reginald  bowed,  and  again  repaired  to 
the  chamber  in  which  he  had  left  his  men. 
A  dead  silence  had  succeeded  to  their  former 
uproar,  and  on  entering  amongst  them  he 
found  them,  nearly  without  an  exception, 
stretched  out  on  bench  and  table,  in  heavy 
sleep.  The  hour  fixed  for  the  limit  of  their 
stay,  he  passed  also  in  snatching  a  brief  slum- 
ber. The  noise  of  hurrying  steps,  and  the 
clang  of  armour,  roused  him  ;  and,  with  the 
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help  of  NewingtOBy  he  got  his  most  reluc- 
tant troop  into  motion.  The  muster  of  the 
whole  force  intended  for  this  departure  took 
place  in  the  court-jaixl  of  the  castle,  and 
theie  R^inaldy  to  his  surprise,  could  num- 
ber scarcely  more  of  the  attendants  of  Buon- 
delmonte  than  his  own  troop  amounted  to. 
The  aged  noble,  after  a  few  words  of  conver- 
sation with  an  attendant,  approached  him ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  a  small  detaclunent 
of  the  Florentine  force,  acquainted  with  the 
passes,  should  push  on  in  advance,  and  that 
Reginald  should  take  upon  himself  the  im- 
mediate custody  of  the  females.  This  set- 
tled, the  drawbridge  dropped  noiselessly,  and 
the  several  parties  passed  outward. 

It  was  a  bright  cold  night ;  the  moon 
shone  gloriously  above  them,  and  the  young 
man,  though  yet  but  little  of  a  soldier,  could 
not  help  remarking,  that  if  the  suspicions 
of  Kewington  were  correct,  the  light  that 
flashed  from  their  steel  cuirasses  might  be- 
tray them  before  they  could  gain  the  cover 
of  the  trees  with  which  the  verge  and  slope 
of  the  mountain  was  clothed.      Buondel- 

d6 
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nMttte  himself  for  a  &w  paces  rode  hj 
his  sid^  and  ims  busied  in  low  conyeise 
with  one  of  the  female  figures,  whom  he 
conjectured  to  be  his  daughter,  but  whom 
her  disguise  effectually  prevented  him  firosa 
recognising.  Whatever  sympathy  the  toudi- 
ing  picture  of  the  proud  old  man^s  affliction 
had  excited  during  his  first  interview  in  the 
bosom  of  the  young  S^Hshman,.  had  been 
totally  removed  by  the  distrust  which  that 
noble  made  no  effort  either  to  conceal  or 
suppress.  Engaged  with  his  own  thou^ts, 
he  scarcely  perceived,  that  during  the  earn- 
est conversation  of  Buondehnonte  and  the 
lady  by  whose  side  he  was  ridings  the  second 
female,  after  advancing  a  few  paces  unat- 
tended, had  gradually  approached  his  side. 
It  was  only  when  her  horse  started,  as  the 
brea^plate  of  a  dead  warrior  fiiashed  back 
the  moonbeams  from  beneath  its  feet,  that 
he  was  roused  to  tender  her  his  aid ;  and 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  bridle  to  lead 
the  frightened  animal  over  a  track  less 
strewed  with  such  sad  memorials  of  the 
late  fray. 
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^^It  needs  not^  sir/'  said  the  maiden  com- 
posedlj;  "  melancholy  ad  such  scenes  must  be, 
I  hare  witnessed  worse,  for  I  saw  the  blows 
struck  that  ^ve  these  brave  men  their  death ; 
I  saw  the  proud  warriors  clutching  the  earth 
in  the  agony  of  their  last  struggles^  and  it  is 
more  feaifiil  to  see  the  living  body  wrestling 
in  its  throes,  than  thus  to  step  over  the  cold 
and  insentient  corpse.'' 

**  Neither  are  scenes  fitted  for  a  maiden's 
eye,  lady,"  replied  the  youth ;  '^  and  I  much 
HULTPe!  that  a  parrat  sbould,  in  times  so  un- 
settled^  have  brought  you  where  scenes  of 
this  sort  must  be  of  too  frequent  occurrence  ,* 
it  will  be  well  if  this  night's  journey  place 
you  beyond  their  repetition." 

"  It  is  indeed  to  be  prayed  for,"  replied 
the  maiden,  '*  for  we  are  told  that  the  Eng- 
lish Captain  has  vowed  to  Heaven  to  have 
vengeance  on  every  living  soul  for  the  death 
of  a  friend  who  was  captured  thieving,  and 
hanged  on  the  battlements  of  this  castle ;  and 
we  have  Uved  long  enough  within  range  of 
his  cruelties  to  know  what  import  the  word 
vengeance  has  on  his  lips  " 
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''Is  Hawkewood  indeed  so  changed  V*  said 
Reginald,  musingly :  "  we  were  once  firiends— 
that  is,  such  friends  as  our  stations  permitted 
us  to  be ;  the  world  speaks  loudly  of  his  fame 
for  gallantly  and  address,  and  I  had  hoped  to 
find  him  not  utterly  depraved  by  his  sangui- 
nary career." 

"  You  wiU  find  him,  sir,"  said  the  maiden, 
impressively,  "  fearless  of  death  himself,  heed- 
less of  sufiering  in  others;  terrible  in  the 
fight,  but  cruel  in  victory.  Ignoble  copies  of 
what  he  is  in  valour  and  in  vice,  are  the  dis- 
solute rabblement  that  fight  beneath  his 
banner." 

'*  And  are  there,"  inquired  Reginald,  '*  none 
of  station  or  birth,  no  single  knight  or  gen- 
tleman, in  the  English  camp  ?  We  judged 
otherwise  at  home  of  the  warriors  of  the 
White  Company  of  Free  Lances  I" 

"  If  we  test  nobility  by  conduct,  knight- 
hood by  the  accomplishment  of  the  vows  of 
chivalry,"  replied  the  maiden,  ''assuredly 
there  is  neither  knight  nor  noble  amongst 
that  treacherous  and  cruel  company.  Have 
you  not  heard  of  the  massacre  of  Gesena, 
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noble  sir  1"  she  asked ;  *'  how  mothers  and 
their  infants  were  torn  from  the  sanctuaries 
to  be  butchered  ?  How  the  virgins  of  Hea- 
ven, whom  pagans  might  have  blushed  to 
insult^  were  treated  1  How  for  weeks  their 
horses'  hoofs  were  wet  with  blood?  How 
thej  rioted  in  carnage  till  the  very  atmo- 
sphere was  tainted  and  became  poisonous 
irith  the  smell  of  corpses  1  You  are  surely 
a  stranger  to  this  story,  or  you  would  not 
thus  question  me/' 

"  It  was  indeed  a  tale  of  horror/'  answered 
Ranald,  ^*  even  as  it  was  told  in  our  distant 
country.  It  was  one  to  make  Christian  men 
shudder ;  the  tidings  of  it  have  gone  abroad 
into  every  court  and  camp  of  Christendom  to 
the  shame  of  the  perpetrators.  That  Hawke- 
wood  was  present  during  that  foul  butchery, 
all  who  have  admired  his  wonderful  resources 
and  unexampled  rise  must  much  regret ;  but 
be  fair  in  your  judgments,  lady,  as  you  are 
gentie  in  speech,  and  as  your  sex  ever  is  in- 
dulgent to  a  soldier's  fame.  Hawkewood  was 
not  the  author  of  that  butcheiy ;  strenuously 
he  advised  the  cruel  Cardinal  against  it,  and 
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doubt  not  but  that  his  consent  was  obtained 
odIj  by  the  secret  hope  of  moderating  the 
fuiy  of  that  prelate's  body-guard.  But  it 
is  truly  a  most  sad  story  throughout ;  one 

little  suitable  to  the  ears  of  maidens  or  the 

• 

lips  of  men  of  honour :  let  us  speak  of  it  no 


more/' 


Reginald  paused,  and  they  rode  on  some, 
few  paces  further  in  silence ;  the  soft  voice 
of  his  companion  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence :  the  former  topic  was  not  resumed, 
and  the  energy  of  her  previous  manner  sub- 
sided into  tones  of  much  plaintiveness. 
"  You  have  undertaken  a  service,"  she  said, 
"  of  which  it  seems  to  me  you  know  not  the 
risk,  and  for  which,  excepting  the  grateful 
feelings  of  two  strange  maidens,  you  will  meet 
with  little  thankfulness." 

"It  was  for  such  reward,  lady,'  replied 
the  youth,  "  that  the  service  was  principally 
tendered,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  hear  from  your 
lips  that  such  reward  will  not  fail  me.  May 
I  venture  to  request  one  additional  favour," 
he  continued,  "in  order  that  I  may  bear 
away  in  the  career  in  which  I  am  entering 
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the  more  liv^  lemembrance  of  this  meetings 
and  of  the  fiist  maiden  of  this  sunnj  clime 
Yvfaom  it  has  been  mj  lot  to  serve  V 

The  ladj  thus  addressed  hesitated  in  her 
reply,  and  her  yoiGe  wavered  as  she  answered, 
'^I  am  much  jonr  debtor,  noble  sir ;  in  ai^t 
Buddenly  I  were  surdy  wrong  to  refuse  to  do 
jonr  pleasure/' 

^Then  for  one  minute  lift  the  veil  from  your 
&ce,  lady/'  replied  the  youth,  "  now  that  the 
BBoonbeams  meet  ns,  and  pardon  my  freedom 
m  looking  upon  your  features ;  we  may  meet 
again,  and  I  would  not  that  it  should  be  as 
Btter  strangers*'' 

The  maiden  hesitated,  thoi^h  her  hand  by 
a  ready  impulse  had  gathered  together  the 
fiJds  of  the  long  veil  that  floated  over  her. 
*"  It  will  destroy  an  iUusion,"  she  answered  at 
leagth^  and  her  voice  fell  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
audible.  *'  You  will  see  features  which  are 
not  those  that  you  expect,  or  would  most 
willingly  behold.  But  that  a  poor  maiden 
may  not  seem  unthankful  for  notice  by  which 
she  is  honoured  beyond  her  station,  I  will 
obey  you  f  and  she  forthwith  threw  aside  the 
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veil  which  had  till  then  concealed  her  fea- 
tures. Barely  indeed,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  high-bom  beauties  of  his  own  land, 
had  the  eyes  of  the  youth  dwelt  on  a  coun- 
tenance of  more  fiELultless  loveliness !  its  ex- 
pression was,  even  during  the  few  seconds 
that  the  veil  was  uplifted,  subjected  to  sin- 
gularly contrasting  variations.  At  the  first 
moment  their  eyes  met,  her  cheek  had  a 
tint^  feeble  indeed  and  swiftly  passing  away, 
leaving  it  even  paler  than  was  its  usual  pale- 
ness ;  a  flash  of  momentary  pride  lighted  her 
glorious  and  piercing  glance,  and  then  came 
a  shade  of  humiliation  and  sadness  clouding 
the  spirit  of  intellect  and  hope  which  had 
sparkled  in  every  feature.  The  veil  again 
dropped  over  that  bright  vision,  and  Reginald 
was  for  awhile  silent.  When  he  spoke,  his 
words  and  tone  manifested  more  embarrass- 
ment  than  was  felt  by  the  object  of  his 
scrutiny, 

*' Search  npt  for  terms  of  admiration, 
noble  sir,"  she  said,  with  some  bitterness, 
"  for  ears  which  need  them  not — for  features 
which  do  not  merit  them !    I  could  have  told 
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jou  earlier  that  I  am  but  a  poor  girl  whose 
mamtenance  is  the  price  of  her  service; 
that  the  features  jou  sought  are  those  of  the 
Lady  Gonstancia^  not  those  of  her  hand- 
maiden.  She  rides  by  her  father's  side,  and 
it  were  perchance  more  maidenly  that  I 
should  &31  back  and  join  her/' 

"Maiden,"  replied  Reginald,  "you  have 
judged  harshly  of  my  motives,  and  you 
speak  with  asperity  of  your  lot  in  life.  The 
one  must  be  as  Heaven  has  willed  it ;  but  of 
my  feelings^  believe-  me,  I  meant  you  no 
di^t  in  speaking  of  your  beauty.  Your 
lady  I  have  seen  but  for  a  few  brief  moments, 
and  if  my  sympathy  with  her  sufferings 
under  a  most  cruel  loss  be  greater  than  with 
the  repinings  of  a  proud  spirit  in  an  imdue 
position,  a  kind  heart  will  in  justice  to  itself 
pardon  me.*' 

"  It  is  well,"*  replied  the  young  girl ;  and 
she  suddenly  reined  in  her  horse's  head, 
and  quitted  him  to  join  her  mistress. 

Though  certwily  not  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  discovery  of  his  companion,  Reginald 
mis  mortified  when  he  beheld  her  turn  away 
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from  him  with  an  appearance  of  (Usdain, 
which  his  characteristic  frankness  of  dispo- 
sition had  prevented  him  from  appeasing 
as  he  might  have  done.  He  looked  after 
her,  as  her  horse  sprung  beneath  her  heel, 
her  slight  form  had  raised  itself  more  proud- 
ly in  the  saddle,  her  veil  floated  past  her, 
and  the  very  horse  she  rode  seemed  ta  bear 
her  joyously  from  his  side.  Annoyed  that 
the  coolness  of  his  manner  had  wounded 
the  privileged  sensitiveness  of  a  young 
female  on  her  beauty,  Reginald  sought  re- 
fuge from  his  thoughts  in  matters  which 
had  been  too  long  absent  from  them. 
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CHAPTEa  V. 

LisTEiriiro  to  the  tones  of  a  gentle  roice, 
all  memory  of  the  task  be  had  imdertaken^ 
all  observation  of  the  road  he  was  trarellingy 
bd  passed  from  the  mind  of  the  jonng 
loghshman;  and  it  was  not  until  again 
^kfoey  and  somewhat  separated  from  the 
escort,  that  he  turned  las  attention  to  his 
position*  His  own  small  band,  under  New- 
ington,  and  with  the  guidance  of  a  fol- 
lower of  Buondelmonte,  aocompamed  the 
a^anlrguard  of  the  party,,  and  were  s^it 
on  aereral  hundred  paces  in  advance.  B^ 
gbald  himself  had  been  detained  in  atten- 
dance on  the  persons  of  the  old  noUe  and 
his  femilj.  To  this  arrangemi^t,  though 
e?»lentl7  dictated  bj  slight  confidence  in 
his  good  &ith,  he  had  made  no  opposition ; 
and  though  not  displeased  with  the  com- 
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panionship  which  it  afforded  him,  it  had 
not  been  without  its  effect  on  a  temper  at 
all  times  hasty,  and  particularly  sensitive 
of  distrust.  His  resentment  of  the  suspi- 
cions of  Buondelmonte  had  extetided  its  in- 
fluence to  his  conduct  during  his  brief  in- 
terview with  Maigherita^  whose  spirit  much 
resembled  his  own,  and  had,  though  he  was 
himself  scarcely  aware  of  it,  led  to  its  abrupt 
termination. 

The  party  had  proceeded  thus  £eur  on  their 
journey  unmolested  ;  they  had  descended 
the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stood,  and  were 
&r  advanced  in  the  ravine  at  its  foot ;  and 
when  Reginald  turned  his  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  countiy  through  which  he  was 
travelling,  he  perceived  that  the  cavalcade 
was  proceeding  along  the  banks  of  a  shingly 
watercourse,  which  led  them  in  a  sinuous 
track  under  thickly  wooded  slopes,  whose 
acclivities  rose  up  many  hundred  feet  al- 
most perpendicularly  on  both  sides  of  them. 
Parts  of  their  journey  hitherto  had  been 
cheered  by  the  recurrence  from  time  to  time 
of  spacious  openings,  when  the  mountains 
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fell  backward  from  the  stream  at  their  base ; 
but  as  they  advanced  deeper  into  the  defiles 
of  that  hilly  region,  these  intervals  of  lawn 
and  moonlight  became  less  frequent,  and  the 
masses  of  pine  and  chesnut  more  dense  and 
prolonged  Buondelmonte  had  hitherto  rid- 
den in  the  rear  of  the  party,  and  appeared 
to  take  little  interest  in  the  movements  of 
that  portion  of  the  troop  which  preceded 
him  ;  but  gradually  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try became  more  and  more  precipitous,  more 
thickly  wooded,  and  less  pervious  to  the 
moonlight.  One  half  of  their  journey  was 
accomplished ;  they  had  reached  the  nar- 
rowest and  most  winding  portion  of  their 
route,  and  if  this  were  traversed  in  safety 
the  remainder  was  comparatively  without 
peril  The  old  noble  was  not  unaware  of 
the  danger  of  the  position  in  which  he  was 
entangled,  and  he  now  invited  Beginald  to 
accompany  him  in  advance.  The  English- 
man spurred  his  horse  without  deigning  a 
reply,  and  a  few  minutes  brought  them  to 
the  head  of  the  column. 
The  solemn  stillness  which  accompanied 
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the  movements  of  those  who  journeyed  in 
the  rear  immediatelj  iinder  the  ^eje  of  Buon* 
delmonte  appeared  to  have  little  charms  for 
the  English  who  rode  in  front  The  same 
voices  that  had  been  loudest  at  the  festive 
board  were  now  cheering  the  dull  route 
with  snatches  of  song,  and  occajEdonal  peals 
of  laughtear.  Bitter  and  cutting  w^  the 
taunt  with  which  Buonddmonte  approached 
the  ear  of  Reginald ;  whatever  he  whispered* 
or  whatever  impression  his  words  produced* 
the  listener  made  no  reply,  but  urged  his 
horse  an^j  to  the  foremost  rank,  and  in 
tones  of  deep  anger  commanded  silence. 
One  man  alone,  whom  wine  had  made  more 
riotous  than  his  fellows,  replied  to  the  voice 
of  Reginald  with  a  shout  of  lau^ter.  The 
•xm  of  the  young  mau  was  raised  to  strike 
him,  when  a  sound,  which  to  the  ear  of 
a  forester  there  was  no  mistaking,  rose 
above  the  clamour  of  the  brawler;  and 
before  the  arm  descended,  a  punishment 
more  fsital  anticipated  its  fall  An  arrow, 
shot  from  within  a  few  paces  of  where  Re* 
ginald  had  reined  in  his  horse,  winged  past 
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bim;  a  siiigle  exdamation  of  pain  broke 
from  the  lips  thai;  hdd  been  but  the  instant 
preriouslj  damorous  in  defiance^  and  the 
man  d]tq)ped  dead  to  the  earth ;  a  flight  of 
anowB  instantlj  followed,  and  then  burst  up 
fieroel J  through  tbe  air  a  yell  of  exultation 
aad  derisioin,  and  the  whole  line  of  road  be- 
fbfe  and  around  them  was  instantly  swarm- 
mg  with  assailants;  the  war-cry  that  first 
greeted  the  ears  of  Sei^ald  bore  with  it 
a  name  more  terrible  to  Buondelmonte 
aad  his  followers  than  to  him.  He  turned 
fiercely  to  his  defence^  and  a  host  of  men- 
a&«rms  were  upon  him ;  his  diminutive 
troop  was  speedily  separated  and  broken, 
and  a  voice,  whose  tones  seemed  not  wholly 
no¥el  to  him,  called  on  him  in  his  native 
tongue  to  surrender,  but  the  stem  tones  of 
Buofidelmonte  rose  above  them  all. 

''Vile  dastardly  traitor!''  he  exclaimed, 
and  he  reined  in  his  horse  by  the  side  of 
fi^inald.  '^  Tou,  ^t  least,  shall  have  little 
profit  in  your  perfidy ! ''  and  at  the  same 
minute  tibe  sword  of  the  enraged  noble 
desoaided  with  stunning  violence  on  his 
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casque.  The  youth  staggered  in  his  saddle, 
his  brain  reeled,  and  the  last  object  which 
his  consciousness  enabled  him  to  observe 
was  the  fierce  old  man  whirled  to  the  earth 
with  the  blow  of  a  lance  from  one  of  the 
assailants.  '^  Spare  us  I  we  are  jour  coun- 
trymen 1 "  was  the  craven  cry  of  the  now 
leaderless  troop ;  and  within  a  very  few 
minutes  more  the  clash  of  weapons  ceased, 
the  surprised  party  had  thrown  down  their 
arms,  and  were  prisoners.  Of  what  imme- 
diately ensued  Reginald  was  unconscious. 
When  his  senses  returned  to  him,  he  found 
Newington  and  a  stranger  busied  in  raising 
him  from  the  ground  and  unbracing  his 
helmet. 

"  Ay,  ay,  bring  them  along,  women  and 
all ! ''  exclaimed  a  rough  voice ;  "  they  will 
be  more  welcome  to  the  camp  than  grey 
beards  I  Where  is  your  leader,  fellows  ?  " 
continued  the  same  voice  to  the  pinioned 
soldiers  of  Buondehnonte.  "He  at  least 
can  pay  a  ransom.^' 

"  He  is  fallen ! "  exclaimed  a  voice,  which 
effectually  recalled  the  senses  of  Ranald 
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to  the  scene  about  him,  for  it  was  that  of 
llaigherita.  *'  If  you  be  men,  leave  not  a 
brare  man  to  perish  of  his  wounds !" 

"  Newington,"  said  Reginald,  "  see  to  the 
rescue  of  that  rash  old  man ;  for  he  said 
trulj,  we  have  been  traitors  to  our  words. 
The  foUj  of  those  ungovernable  brawlers 
has  brought  the  lances  upon  him.  I  am 
not  hurt,  and  will  render  what  help  I  yet 
may  to  protect  the  women  from  insulf 

Reginald  was  destined  speedily  to  find 
the  utter  insignificance  of  a  captive.  ''Is 
Sir  John  Hawkewood  amongst  you,  sirrah  V 
he  exclaimed,  bs  he  held  his  sword  above 
the  head  of  a  man-at-arms  who  was  about 
to  tear  aside  the  veil  of  one  of  the  females. 

His  menace  and  his  question  were  alike 
unheeded ;  the  arm  of  the  warrior  was  round 
the  waist  of  the  maiden,  and  in  the  extre- 
mity of  her  terror  she  shrieked  loudly  to 
her  father  for  help.  The  sword  of  Reginald 
descended  with  all  the  power  of  a  strong 
fiame,  and  the  man  staggered,  his  arm  drop- 
ped, and  a  second  blow  brought  him  to  the 
earth  :  a  dozen  swords  were  now  brandished 

VOL.  I.  E 
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over  the  head  of  the  youth ;  he  was  disarmed, 
and  instantly  bound  with  tight  cords,  which 
prevented  fi£rther  attempt  at  reostance. 

"  Who  are  you,  in  the  devil's  name  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  loud  and  blustering  voioe  of  a 
warrior,  who  appeared  to  have  some  autho*- 
rity  amongst  the  victors :  "  your  valour  were 
better  spent  in  caring  for  your  own  limbs, 
than  in  meddHng  with  another  man's  prize/' 

"  Untie  these  cords,  fellow,"  replied  the 
youth,  "  or  you  shall  rue  it.  I  ask  again, 
is  Hawkewood  amongst  you  ?" 

"  Move  on,  my  men,"  replied  the  leader 
of  the  night's  exploit,  "look  to  the  pri- 
soners, and  I  will  bring  along  this  hot-head- 
ed youngster ;""  and  so  saying,  he  lifted  to 
his  lips  a  small  forester's  horn,  which  was 
slung  across  his  cuirass,  and  sounded  a 
sharp  and  merry  call.  Presently,  echoing 
through  the  deepest  foliage  of  the  pines, 
from  behind  a  winding  of  the  watercourse 
in  front,  came  a  prompt  and  as  merry  a 
response ;  and  then,  crashing  through  the 
boughs,  thundering  over  turf  and  shingle, 
came  the  trampling  of  horse.       Sweeping 
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round  the  base  of  the  sloping  hill  appeared 
a  squadron  of  ansed  cbaargen^  tutoiod  to 
the  guidance  of  a  few  striplings,  each  one 
of  whom  brought  three  horses  to  the  scene 
ef  the  late  contest.  The  victors  leapt  into 
^mr  saddles  ;  the  orders  they  received  did 
not  reach  the  ears  of  Reginald,  but  Hxej 
as  mstantlj  sprung  away  in  the  ddvection 
of  the  castle,  and  he  found  himself  with 
his  arms  pinioned,  and  without  other  com* 
paoion  than  the  leader,  who  had  assumed 
the  custody  of  his  pearson. 

Clad  in  complete  armour,  and  with  the 
httiB  of  his  visor  down,  the  appearance  of 
this  warrior  offered  nothing  by  which  Re- 
ginald could  form  a  conjecture  of  his  station. 
His  manner  hitherto  had  been  blunt  and 
soldierly,  and  his  speech  frank  and  fear- 
leas  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  alone  with  his 
prisoner,  than  both  underwent  a  cha^ige.  He 
turned  to  Reginald,  and  in  a  tone  respect- 
ful and  subdued,  asked  him  if  he  was  lately 
from  England,  and  if  he  was  the  leader  of 
the  band  which  they  had  lately  attacked. 

''  Gut  asunder  these  cords,''  replied  the 

b2 
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youth  sternly,  "  or,  though  you  may  think 
lightly  of  a  prisoner's  threats,  you  may  get 
small  thanks  from  your  leader !" 

"  I  am  not  without  my  orders  respecting 
you,  noble  sir,''  replied  the  man-at-arms  ; 
"  and  though  binding  you  comes  not  exactly 
within  the  letter  of  them,  I  might  find  my 
excuse  in  the  readiness  with  which  you  have 
this  night  used  sword  and  lance  against  the 
soldiers  of  the  Company  ;  but  if  you  will 
give  me  your  word  to  accompany  me  peace- 
ably, you  shall  do  so  unfettered/' 

Reginald  gave  his  word  to  attempt  no 
flight,  and  his  conductor  removed  the  cords, 
carefully  rolled  them  together,  hooked  them 
on  to  his  saddle,  and  then  resumed  his  seat 
on  horseback. 

"  We  have  a  quick  ride  before  us,  fair  sir," 
he  said,  "for  our  night's  work  is  not  yet  done, 
and  we  must  reach  the  tents  by  sunrise." 

Reginald,  angry  as  he  was,  did  not  fail 
to  remark  a  great  change  both  in  the  tone 
and  style  of  the  address  used  towards  him 
since  the  departure  of  the  remainder  of  his 
followers.      He  now,   as  they   rode  along, 
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more  than  once  endeavoured  to  lead  him 
into  conveisation  on  matters  that  might 
well  be  supposed  «to  interest  a  soldier.  But 
under  the  mask  of  great  fi:ankness,  Reginald 
speedily  detected  a  desire  to  penetrate  into 
matters  connected  with  himself  which  not 
imnaturallj  excited  his  attention.  Imagin- 
ing that  the  ill-humour  of  his  prisoner  was 
the  cause  of  the  imperturbable  silence  which 
defeated  his  curiositj,  the  Free  Lance,  after 
a  pause,  and  with  a  semblance  of  soldierly 
bluntnesS)  handsomely  expressed  his  regrets 
that  his  duty  had  compelled  him  to  draw 
sword  against  so  gallant  a  gentleman.  But 
Reginald  was  equally  proof  against  the  apo- 
logy, as  he  had  been  against  his  inquisi- 
tiyeness ;  and  the  repulsive  nature  of  his  re- 
ply silenced  for  a  time  all  further  attempts 
on  the  part  of  his  attendant. 

With  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mazes 
of  the  densely  wooded  ravine  through  which 
their  road  lay,  his  captor  led  Reginald  at  a 
quicker  pace  than  seemed  to  him  at  all 
pleasant  or  prudent.  The  same  route  that 
he  had  trodden  an  hour  or  two  previously; 
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was  now  to  be  retraced ;  he  had  taken  no 
note  of  the  tight  of  time  during  the  bnsj 
scenes  of  his  nij^adveipture,  and  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  first  light  of  morn- 
ing was  b^inning  fidntlj  to  strug^  with 
the  clouds  of  which  he  caught  but  glimpses 
as  his  road  laj  through  the  openings  of 
the  forest  He  rode  on  in  silence  by  the 
side  of  his  conductor^  and  for  several  miles 
no  sound  except  the  foot&Ils  of  their  horsey 
or  the  scream  of  some  startled  bird,  reached 
him;  but  as  he  approached  the  rising  ground 
which  betokened  the  vicinity  of  the  castle 
of  Buondelmonte,  and  the  limits  of  the  ra* 
vine,  his  coming  seemed  to  waken  a  le^n 
of  fierce  spirits  from  a  long  sleep.  Shouts 
and  shrieks  rung  discordantly  through  the 
night  air,  and  the  crashing  of  boughs,  the 
call  and  its  response  from  En^h  voices^ 
sufficiently  indicated  that  the  night  prow- 
lers had  scattered  themselves  at  pleasure 
through  the  wood%  in  utter  recklessness 
of  surprise  or  ambush.  The  winding  path 
still  prevented  Ranald  from  ascertaining 
whether  he  was  near  the  castle ;   he  had, 
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as  H  appeared  to  hiiD,  already  traversed 
a  greater  distance  on  his  return  towards 
it^  than  on  bis  road  outward ;  and  the  fear 
tores  of  the  scenery  about  him,  as  £Bur  as 
he  was  aUet^  in  his  rapid  ride,  to  attend 
to  them,  seemed  to  have  an  aspect  differmt 
from  what  he  had  before  noticed  The 
sounds  which  but  lately  seemed  to  proceed 
from  men  scarcely  a  few  paces  removed 
from  him,  now  grew  Winter  and  less  £re<- 
quent  Too  proud,  or  too  engaged  with  his 
own  thoughts  to  ask  a  question  of  his  com- 
panion, he  continued  to  follow  whither  he 
was  led ;  and  his  conductor  trod  the  intri- 
cate mazes  of  that  wild  region  with  the 
confidence  of  one  fiuniliar  with  every  step  of 
its  most  secret  haunts.  The  open  country  was 
at  last  gained,  and  Ranald  was  conducted 
hj  a  gentle  path  to  the  summit  of  a  risii^ 
ground;  and  then  his  guide,  for  the  first  time, 
drew  bridle,  -and  invited  him  to  disonount. 

^  My  night's  duty  is  nearly  achieved,"" 
said  the  man ;  **one  scene  more  remains, 
and  it  may  delay  us  here  for  sufficient  time 
to  give  the  horses  a  breathing.^ 
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Reginald  was  about  to  descend  from  his 
saddle,  when  an  exclamation  of  his  com- 
panion directed  his  attention  to  a  mass  of 
shadow  whidh  stood  out  in  bold  relief  from 
an  atmosphere  of  pale  red  cloud.     It  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  castle  of  Buon- 
delmonte,    the    only   landmark    known    to 
him  ;     nor    was    he    long   left  in   doubt, 
for  suddenly -^he  space  behind  that  dun 
broad  object  became  illumined  with  a  ruddy 
and  unsteady  light.     At  one  moment   it 
expanded  till  it  formed  a  vast  volume  of 
light  which  floated  round  the  turrets  of  the 
building;  and  then  it  sunk,  leaving  faint 
traces  of  its  pathway  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  greatly  deepening  the  shadow  of  the 
building.      A   suspicion  shot  through  his 
mind  that  the  fortress  was  doomed,   and 
rapidly  following  on  the  surmise  came  its 
confirmation  ;  a  few  jets  of  flame  shot  at 
brief  intervals  above  the  roof,  and  then 
there  burst  forth  on  all  sides  a  wide  and 
circular  conflagration,    so  sudden   and   so 
extended,  that  Reginald  readily  conjectured 
that  the  spoil  of  the  stables  for  a  sqxiadron 
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of  horse  had  contributed  to  the  flame ;  at 
the  same  time  came  sweeping  past  him  the 
aoimd  of  distant  shouts,  the  exultation  of 
men  who  had  got  their  revenge. 

''  You  have  done  a  yaliant  feat,  doubtless,'^ 
fiaid  Reginald  to  his  companion,  *^  in  burning 
down  an  empty  house ;  I  marvel  that  you 
throw  not  your  prisoners  into  the  flames.'' 

"  Even  that  would  come  within  the  limit 
of  our  discipline,  fair  sir/'  replied  the  man 
coolly.  "  The  Florentine  slew  our  coun- 
trymen, and  life  or  ransom  is  at  our  op- 
tion. It  is  fortunate  that  the  old  house  lay 
acrofis  their  path,  or  Buondelmonte  and  his 
daughter  might  have  fared  the  worse ;  with 
your  permission  we  will  again  move  on,  for 
we  have  an  hour's  ride  yet  before  us." 

Reginald  put  his  horse  into  motion,  and 
rode  on  for  some  time  in  sullen  silence. 
The  casUe  continued  burning  brightly,  light- 
ing the  heavens  far  above  and  around  them, 
and  forming  a  spectacle  from  which  neither 
rider  removed  his  glance.  "  Where,"  he 
asked  at  last,  "  are  your  prisoners  1 " 

"In  all  probability  yonder,"  replied  his 

b5 
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companion,  pointing  to  the  flaming  building. 
'^In  an  hour  or  two  hence  jrou  will  meet 
them  in  the  tents/^ 

^'And  what  is  likely  to  be  their  for- 
tune V  asked  the  youth. 

'^They  are  the  fair  prize  of  their  cap- 
tors/* was  the  reply.  "  The  men  may  be 
ransomed,  the  women  are  the  soldiers'  spoil. 
Needle  Jack  meddles  not  with  the  Mr  per- 
quisites of  the  Free  Lance.'' 

^^  I  have  journeyed  far  to  learn  an  ad*- 
mirable  lesson,  truly,"  replied  Keginald,  in 
deep  disgust ;  ^*  but  ride  on,  and  bethink 
you  that  if  insult  befal  them  before  we 
join  them,  you  have  an  enemy  for  life  who 
may  trouble  your  career  1 " 

The  man  made  him  a  reply,  and  it 
seemed  in  a  tone  as  menacing  as  his  own ; 
but  he  offered  no  obstacle  to  the  quickening 
of  their  speed,  and  his  words  were  lost  in 
the  increased  plunging  of  their  hoises. 
Half'^tn-hour's  quick  ride  brought  them  in 
view  of  a  spectacle  for  which  Reginald  was 
indeed  little  prepared. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Dawi  had  gradually  broken  over  his  road, 
and  when  once  furly  disengaged  from  the 
forest  and  its  intricate  avenues  of  pine  and 
chesQut^  Reginald  found  how  time  had  ad- 
vauced  with  him,  and  marked  the  breaking 
of  a  new  day,  not  in  clouds  and  menaces, 
but  heralded  by  broad  masses  of  light  of  all 
colours,  from  the  emerald  and  violet  tints 
of  the  outer  circle  of  the  horizon,  to  the 
glorious  and  gold^  dyes  of  the  dazzling 
spot  where  the  sun  was  rising.  An  ex- 
tended landscape,  marvellous  in  all  elements 
that  combine  for  beauty  in  this  fiivoured 
land,  lay  spread  out  before  him ;  river  and 
forest,  precipice  and  gentlest  valleys ;  the 
rugged  Apennine,  and  its  belts  of  snow, 
were  before  him;  and  over  all  shone  so 
brilliant  a  lights  that  the  most  distant  ob- 
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jects  were  as  distinct  as  the  tinted  clouds 
that  floated  through  the  heavens  above  him. 
In  a  straight  line  before  their  path,  and 
scarcely  a  mile  distant,  there  rose  up  a  de- 
tached and  gentle  eminence  ;  it  was  a  sever- 
ed link  of  the  vast  chain  of  Apennines,  and 
sufficiently  remote  from  other  hills  to  secure 
to  its  possessor  the  command  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  an  immunity  from 
surprise.  Reginald  was  aware  that  he  was 
approaching  the  head-quarters  of  the  re- 
nowned Hawkewood  and  his  far-famed 
White  Company  of  English  Lances,  and  he 
was  not  surprised  that  such  a  spot  had  been 
chosen  for  his  position  ;  but  though  pre- 
pared by  rumour  to  find  the  forces  of  that 
extraordinary  man  greatly  more  numerous 
than  were  private  companies  usually ;  his 
astonishment  was  unbounded  when  he  con- 
templated the  spectacle  which  now  met  his 
eyes.  On  one  of  the  most  elevated  ridges  of 
the  hill  before  him  were  spread  out  hun- 
dreds of  tents,  far  more  like  the  settlement 
of  aregular  flxmy  than  the  wandering  rest- 
ing  place  of  a  handful  of  men  which  he  had 
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expected  to  find.  Winding  upwards  from 
eveiy  direction  towards  this  elevated  centre, 
he  perceiyed  yarious  smaU  bodies  of  men, 
who  in  every  instance  drove  scores  of  cattle 
of  all  sorts  before  them ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances, mipgled  promiscuously  with  sheep, 
and  goats,  and  oxen,  were  droves  of  men 
and  women,  with  only  such  coverings  to 
flcreen  age  from  cold,  and  young  bosoms  and 
delicate  limbs  from  shame  and  injury,  as 
had  been  at  hand  when  the  shouts  of  the 
midnight  prowler  startled  them  from  their 
slumbers. 

Varying  the  picture  of  these  revolting 
yet  glittering  cavalcades,  the  head-quarters 
presented  a  bu^  and  interesting  spectacle. 
The  morning  sun  was  fast  rising,  his  orb 
had  overtopped  the  hill  on  which  was  the 
encampment,  and  his  bright  rays,  gleaming 
through  a  clear  atmosphere,  rendered  dis- 
tinct every  detail  of  that  scene  of  busy  life. 
Some  few  men  had  their  armour  already  on 
their  limbs,  and  seemed  busied  in  attending 
to  the  many  cares  of  a  waking  camp. 

Ranald  was  struck  by  the  singular  ap- 
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pearance  of  vast  numbers  of  young  boys 
who  had  the  more  burthensome  duties  of 
the  tents  to  attend  to ;  horses  and  armour 
seemed  under  their  sole  care,  while  the 
seniors  of  the  camp  reviewed  and  separated 
the  booty  which  was  each  minute  arriving. 
One  single  banner  amongst  all  this  multi- 
tude of  tents  was  visible,  and  it  served  to 
point  out  to  the  inquiring  .glance  of  Regi- 
nald the  quarters  of  the  captain  of  the 
White  Company.  Could  he  have  turned  his 
mind  from  the  lot  of  the  captives,  the  scene 
was  one  well  calculated  to  excite  the  in- 
terest of  a  young  and  ardent  soldier ;  but 
he  was  too  recent  a  recruit  to  witness  ^^all 
the  atrocities  that  caught  his  eye  without  a 
feeling  of  disgust.  He  endeavoured  vainly 
to  distinguish  amongst  the  crowds  before 
him  either  his  owb  pennon,  or,  what  at  the 
time  had  even  more  interest  for  him,  the 
unfortunate  females  of  the  family  of  Buon- 
delmonte,  thus  brought  amongst  scenes  so 
repulsive. 

He  had  at  length  reached  the  busy  plat- 
form in  which  so  varied  a  mingling  of  the 
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cms,  cruelties^  and  pomps  of  human  life 
was  manifest,  and  he  then,  at  last,  perceiyed 
that  his  companions  of  the  previous  evening 
had  arrived  before  him.  A  quick,  anxious 
^ce  readily  convinced  him  that  the  aged 
noble,  and  one  at  least  of  the  females,  w^re 
allowed  to  stand  unmolested,  apart  from  the 
throng  of  assembled  prisoners^  as  if  awaiting 
the  result  of  another's  pleasure  respecting 
them.  The  old  man  was  deprived  of  all 
offensive  weapons,  and  he  retained  his  seat 
motionless  in  his  saddle,  with  his  visor 
covering  his  features^  and  hiding  from  the 
world  the  nearly  frenzied  feelings  which 
agitated  them. 

Eeginald  had  paused  in  doubt  whether 
or  not  to  approach  him,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  scene,  which  was, 
ahis!  too  conmion  amongst  those  tents  to 
excite  aught  save  the  brutal  jests  and  dis- 
solute mirth  of  men  in  whom  decency  and 
pity  were  utterly  extinct  A  horse  rider- 
leas^  and  which  Reginald  had  noticed  as  pre- 
viously carrying  the  young  attendant  of  the 
daughter  of  Buondelmonte,  dashed  furiously 
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past  the  group  in  which  the  Lady  Gonstan<- 
cia  was  standing  :  the  quick  eye  of  Regi- 
nald was  the  first  to  discover  the  cause. 
At  no  great  distance  he  beheld  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  that  lawless  company  with  a 
&ir  and  powerless  prize  borne  aloft  in  his 
arms;  her  riding-cap  bad  in  her  struggles 
fallen  from  her  head,  the  band  that  bound 
up  her  hair  was  broken,  and  its  long  tresses 
fell  over  her  shoulders,  covering  the  arm 
that  held  her  :  her  screams  rent  the  air, 
and  her  face,  as  she  turned  it  in  her  strug- 
gles towards  Buondelmonte,  had  an  expres- 
sion like  that  of  coming  death.  Her  efforts 
were  nearly  exhausted,  her  captor  was  ra- 
pidly bearing  her  to  the  nearest  tent,  when 
her  glance  recognised  the  horse  and  armour 
of  Reginald.  Her  exclamation  at  that  mo- 
ment was  so  startling  and  awful  that  the 
blood  of  the  youth  curdled  in  his  veins. 
The  next  instant  his  horse  had  bounded 
from  the  spur,  and  vanished  from  the  side 
of  his  late  guide. 

So   headlong  was  the   career  to  which 
Reginald  urged  his  charger,  that  the  aston- 
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ished  spectators,  to  whom  the  idea  of  rescue 
had  never  occurred,  imagined  that  both  the 
maiden  and  her   captor  must  have  been 
trampled  beneath  his  hoofs.     A  shout  of 
warning  allowed  the  soldier  time  to  fling 
the  maiden  from  him,  but  it  allowed  no 
more ;    before  he    could   raise  a  weapon, 
the  heayj  lance  of  ,Seginald  struck  him  in 
the  very  centre  of  his  cuirass ;  the  metal  was 
crushed  into  fiagments,  and  the  man  whirl- 
ed to  the  eartL    Reginald  leaped  from  his 
horse,  but  it  was  with  no  thought  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  man  lived  or  died;  it 
was  to  raise  Margherita  from  the  ground, 
and  strive  with  gentle  voice  to  reassure  her. 
Habitually  used  to   self-possession  as  the 
mind  of  that  young  girl  was,  her  energies 
did  not  recover  the  shock  she  had  received 
so  promptly  as  many  of  less  strong  minds 
might  have  done.     It  was  piteous  to  see 
how   utterly  scared  and  humbled  was  the 
expression  of  the  sweet  and  beautiful  coun- 
tenance which  lay  turned  up  to  the  fai/ce 
of  her  deliverer. 
**  Fear  not,  maiden,*'  said  the  youth,  "  the 
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brutality  of  him  who  insulted  you  has  met 
its  fitting  puBishment  ;  his  violetice  has 
left  n^  stain  on  fiEtme  or  honour.  I  have^ 
or  should  haye,  soma  influence  'with  one  who 
has  power  oyer  these  wild  and  brutal  sol- 
diers, and  I  pledge  you  name  and  reputa- 
tion, that  further   harm  shall  not  touch 

you.'' 

The  bosom  of  the  fair  girl  was  coi^yulsed 
with  deep-drawn  sobs ;  she  made  no  effort 
to  release  herself  from  the  arms  that  sup- 
ported her;  but  Reginald  perceiyed  tliat 
his  words  had  recalled  the  colour  to  her 
cheeks,  and  he  turned  to  see  where  he  could 
next  safely  place  her.  No  sooner  had  the 
result  of  his  interference  been  perceiyed, 
than  a  general  rush  of  the  comrades  of  the 
fgJlen  soldier  to  their  anas  had  followed  ; 
and  before  the  object  of  general  indignation 
had  recoyered  from  his  doubts,  the  multi- 
tudes were  flocking  from  their  tents  with 
no  equiyocal  intentions.  It  chanced  that 
this  sudden  scene  had  other  spectators  than 
the  parties  interested  in  the  legitimate  ap- 
propriation by  a  fellow-soldier  to  himself 
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of  a  stray  maiden,  whose  features  had  not 
jet  excited  rivaliy.  At  the  moment  of  the 
forcible  seizure  of  Margherita^  a  knight 
whose  visor  was  down,  and  over  whose  ar- 
mour, evidently  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
notice,  was  an  Bunjie  cloak  of  coarse  Eng- 
lish grey  cloth,  had  been  riding  leisurely 
bj  the  spot :  the  viidence  of  the  soldier, 
mad  the  screams  of  his  victim,  had  little 
interest  for  him,  and  he  was  about  to  turn 
his  hoise's  head  elsewhere,  when  the  fierce 
attadc  of  the  stranger  arrested  him :  he  wit- 
nessed  the  &11  of  the  soldier,  and  the  sud- 
den ru^  of  his  companions  to  avenge  him. 
A  signal,  which  escaped  the  attention  of 
Reginald,  speedily  changed  the  scene.  He 
was  surrounded  by  a  handful  of  spears, 
and  both  himself  and  his  prize  extricated 
firom  the  tumult. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

From  the  immediate  scene  of  this  sudden 
and  Yenturesome  encounter,  Reginald  wa»s 
forcibly  led  away  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
encampment.  It  was  not  without  some  dif- 
ficulty and  many  delays  that  his  guards  were 
enabled  to  procure  passage  through  immense 
droves  of  cattle,  goaded  into  ferocity  by  the 
spear-points  of  their  captors,  and  scared  by 
the  gleam  and  clash  of  armour  and  the 
waving  of  pennons.  Hundreds  of  sheep, 
over-driven  and  trampled  by  the  hoofs  of 
horses  and  oxen,  amongst  which  they  had 
been  confused,  were  Ipng,  many  of  them 
with  their  limbs  broken,  and  in  patient  suf- 
ferance of  the  injuries  inevitable  from  the 
crush  and  confusion  of  the  mixed  multitudes. 
Extricating  themselves  from  these  obstruc- 
tions, the  companions  of  Reginald  led  him 
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bj  a  track,  broken  and- ploughed  up  by  con- 
stant carriage-wheels^  round  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  turning  their  backs  upon  the  scenes  we 
bave  described,  and  encountering  others  of 
a  scarcely  less  tumultuous,  and  fiar  more 
toudiing  character. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  varied,  the  hill 
became  less  steep,  and  there  gradually  spread 
out  before  them  an  extended  sweep  of  nearly 
level  tuif-land  ;  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
on  that  mountain-side  was  a  dense,  and  cer- 
tainly a  most  motley  throng.  The  principal 
object  before  them  was  an  immense  booth, 
jealously  guarded  by  numbers  of  the  Com- 
pany's lances,  and  which  no  one,  except  on 
duty,  was  permitted  to  approach ;  this,  Re- 
ginald afterwards  learned,  was  the  depot  of 
the  choicer  and  less  bulky  articles  of  booty 
reserved  for  sale  by  auction ;  but  around 
this  guarded  tent  were  many  straggling  en- 
closures formed  partly  by  green  trees  that 
grew  readiest  at  hand,  and  partly  by  chains 
and  cords.  Each  of  these  enclosures  was 
crowded  with  human  beings  of  all  ages  and 
sexes  ;  and,  like  those  whom  he  had  already 
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passed,  in  the  same  garments  in  whidii  they 
were  surprised  in  their  beds  or  in  their  flight. 
Beginald  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking 
the  difference  of  endurance  between  his  fel- 
low creatures  and  the  brutes^  their  compa^- 
nions  in  captivity.  The  latter,  scared,  beaten, 
speaxed,  and  trampled,  bore  their  miseries 
with  a  sullen  and  desperate  endurance,  or 
if  they  turned,  they  turned  against  their 
drivers. 

The  crowded  inmates  of  the  temporary 
prisons  which  he  was  now  approaching,  of- 
fered an  appalling -scene,  nearest  resembling 
an  assembly  of  maniacs.  Every  discordant 
sound, — screams  of  pain,. lamentations  c^  de- 
spair, curses,  and  shouts  of  fury  issued  from 
them ;  all  sympathy,  all  patience,  seemed 
utterly  dead  within  the  bosoms  of  these 
wretched  captives ;  many  groups  offered  the 
revolting  spectacle  of  the  powerful  venting 
upon  the  feeble  a  bloody  vengeance  for  the 
trampling  and  bruising  that  was  inevitable. 
In  some  instances  were  the  most  touching 
scenes  of  young  mothers  vainly  striving  to 
ward  off  the  throngs  from  helpless  children  ; 
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there  were  jomig  and  beautiful  girls  shrink- 
ing to  the  earth  to  hide  the  shame  of  ex- 
posure, and  losing  in  the  extremity  of  that 
burning  emotion  all  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal suffering  or  danger.  There  were  men 
in  annonr  amongst  the  crowds  sullenly 
brooding  oyer  their  mischance  in  captivity, 
and  staundiing  wounds  which  the  rough 
contact  of  their  fellow  prisoners  had  re- 
(^pened.  Around  these  crowded  pens  were 
piled  on  all  sides  vast  packages  of  plunder, 
bales  of  heavy  merchandise,  grain,  armour, 
—all  things  which  it  had  struck  the  caprice 
of  the  soldier  to  heap  upon  the  shoulders 
of  his  prisoners. 

R^inald  was  conducted  through  a  street 
of  siinilarly  palisaded  ^closures,  up  to  the 
goarded  tent  which  we  mentioned  above. 

At  no  great  distance  from  its  entry  was  a 
basj  knot  of  impatient  and  wrangling  indi- 
Tiduals,  speaking  all  tongues,  and  gesticu- 
latmg  with  intense  eagerness.  From  the 
coimtenances  and  alertness  of  these  privi- 
leged loiterers,  Reginald  rightly  conjectured 
them  to  be  Jew  merchants,  who  usually  fol- 
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lowed  in  the  track  of  the  plundering  excur* 
sions  of  the  Company ;  men  who  toiled  for 
gain  within  the  very  jaws  of  danger.  When 
this  group  was  passed,  Reginald  was  given 
into  the  custody  of  a  sentinel,  and  bade  to 
enter  within  the  tent.  He  did  so,  and 
presently  found  himself  within  a  spacious 
chamber,  the  temporary  treasure-house  of 
the  spoilers.  Ranged  round  it  and  about  it 
in  vast  piles,  yet  not  without  much  appear- 
ance of  method,  was  an  infinity  of  packages 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes ;  most  of  them  regu- 
larly marked  and  numbered  as  they  had 
been  found  in  the  magazines  of  the  shop- 
keepers and  merchants  from  whom  they  had 
been  seized ;  and  in  a  manner  which,  had 
Reginald  been  as  well  versed  in  commerce 
as  in  arms,  would  at  once  have  made  known 
to  him  their  contents.  The  smaller  parcels, 
from  which  rose  up  the  odour  of  rich 
Eastern  spices,  were  signed  with  Saracenic 
hieroglyphics,  countersigned  with  ciphers  of 
Sicilian  merchants.  He  saw  on  others  the 
bolls  of  the  custom-houses  of  Pisa,  Lucca, 
Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice.     But,  besides 
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these,  there  were  other  marks  of  too  recent 
freshness,  too  vague  and  smeared  a  character, 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  conventional  signs  of 
conmiercial  transport ;  they  plainly  enough 
indicated  either  the  cost  at  which  the  booty 
had  been  acquired,  or  the  reluctance  with 
which  it  had  been  parted  with ;  there  was 
scarcely  a  package  or  a  case  that  was  not 
stained  with  blood. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  circumstance 
which  caught  the  notice  of  the  young  Eng- 
lishman was,  the  presence,  in  this  chamber, 
of  about  a  score  of  men  in  the  undress  of 
the  Company,  moving  about  with  paper  and 
pen  in  hand,  swiftly  and  methodically, 
amongst  boxes  and  packages,  taking  note 
of  the  minutest  articles  thus  promiscuously 
heaped  together,  and  from  time  to  time 
carrying  to  others  of  their  fellow-labourers 
who  occupied  elevated  seats  in  a  cleared 
space  at  one  end  of  the  tent,  the  rough 
notes  to  be  classified  and  entered  on  their 
lists  of  sales.  Reginald  paced  about  this 
angular  magazine,  and  his  thoughts  were 
diverted  from  his  late  fortunes  by  observing 
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the  busy  scene  acting  around  him :  all  was 
conducted  with  the  method,  and  swiftness, 
and  quiet  of  persons  trained,  as  no  doubt 
many  of  them  had  been,  to  habits  of  business, 
from  their  infancy  upwards.  This  occupa- 
tion was  continued  for  nearly  an  hour  after 
his  entry ;  he  saw  the  pursuits  of  these 
military  brokers  approaching  their  conclu- 
sion, and  was  astonished  to  perceive  with 
how  much  skill  the  inmiense  piles  of  valu- 
ables had  fallen  into  places  from  which  the 
various  marks  of  their  weights,  and  their 
original  marts,  were  presented  at  once  to 
the  view  of  the  spectators.  He  observed 
the  individual  who  appeared  the  chief  offi- 
cial at  last  throw  down  his  pen,  and  whisper 
to  an  attendant,  who  forthwith  disappeared 
from  the  tent.  He  then  set  himself  with 
a  placid  smile,  at  once  of  satisfaction  at  a 
labour  done  and  of  exultation  at  its  future 
gain,  to  the  revision  and  contemplation  of 
his  da/s  duty. 

Some  considerable  time  now  elapsed 
which  was  spent  in  subdued  whispers 
amongst  the  scribes  before  the  return  of  the 
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messenger.  A  curtain  of  the  tent  was  at 
last  lifted,  and  an  individual,  whom  Begi* 
oald  had  not  hitherto  seen,  entered.  He 
was,  apparently,  an  officer  of  some  conse* 
qoence  in  the  Company,  for  all  rose  to  bid 
him  welcome.  He  was  a  person  consider- 
ably advanced  in  life,  white-headed  and 
partially  bald ;  he  had  a  clear,  blue,  quick 
and  stealthy,  yet  penetrating  eye,  and  a 
complexion  which  had  successfully  defied 
the  heats  of  a  burning  climate,  and  the  toils 
of  a  most  trying  profession,  for  it  was  nearly 
as  white  as  his  long,  thin,  snowy  locks. 
He  glanced  rapidly  and  suspiciously  around 
him  as  he  entered,  and  when  his  glance 
encountered  that  of  Reginald,  a  slight  tint 
of  embarrassment  passed  momentarily  across 
his  features.  He  walked  at  once  up  to  the 
desk  of  the  chief  official,  and  received  from 
him  the  papers  of  the  morning's  labour ;  a 
look  of  intelligence  and  quiet  satisfaction 
passed  between  them,  and  the  other  com- 
menced their  perusal  It  was  the  work  of  a 
few  seconds,  for  he  remained  satisfied  with 
round  numbers.     As  each  page  was  turned, 
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the  eagle  eye  of  the  scribe  kindled  with 
delight,  and,  to  say  truth,  that  of  the  reader 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  contents  of  the 
curious  document  which  he  was  holding. 

"  It  is  a  fair  week's  work,  Master  Wal- 
sons,''  said  the  scribe,  in  good  homely  Eng- 
lish ;  "  since  we  were  under  the  walls  of 
Florence,  I  remember  no  matter  so  satis- 
factory as  the  captain's  surprise  of  La  Spez- 
zia.  Have  you  marked  all  these  gold  and 
silver  cloths  from  Sicily  and  Lucca?  all 
these  fragrant  drugs  from  the  Levant?  all 
these  rich  arms  from  Aleppo  and  Damascus  ? 
and,  above  all,  have  you  marked  well  the 
white  fleeces  from  hearty  Yorkshire  ?  loads 
of  hemp,  and  tin,  and  what  not  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  them  all,  Lambert,"  replied 
Walsons,  in  his  customary  calm  voice ; "  there 
is  well  wherewithal  to  pay  for  your  morn- 
ing's labour,  and  to  guerdon  the  merry  bows 
of  Greenwood  for  good  service  on  this  side 
the  Alps.  I  will  carry  these  precious  papers 
to  Sir  John,  and  you  can  let  in  the  Jews 
to  see  the  day's  sales."  . 

Walsons  quitted  the  tent  with  a  short, 
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quick,  quiet  step,  and  orders  were  then 
given  to  introduce  the  expectant  Hebrews, 
whose  damoiir  had,  from  sunrise  till  then, 
passed,  like  the  murmuring  of  intricate 
machinery,  over  the  tent.  It  was  a  curious 
though  a  somewhat  disgusting  thing  to  Ra- 
nald, to  witness  the  scene  which  now  ensued. 
These  hangers-on  of  the'  ever-moving  camp 
of  the  White  Company  rushed,  like  hungry 
hounds,  into  this  tempting  treasure-house ; 
and  R^inald  remarked  that  their  entry  had 
the  instant  effect  of  converting  the  scribes 
into  warriors ;  they  watched  with  the  eyes 
of  lynxes  every  mpvement  of  the  Jews,  as 
if  not  highly  estimating  their  honesty.  The 
avidity  of  the  new  comers  strangely  con- 
trasted with  the  placid  demeanour  of  the 
En^ish ;  they  leapt  with  the  agility  of  cats 
from  package  to  package,  smelt,  handled, 
examined,  studied,  and  concerted  their  pur- 
diases ;  and,  when  satisfied  or  wearied,  sat 
themselves  down  on  the  articles  which  each 
one  most  coveted.  The  return  of  Walsons 
revived  every  energy,  and  brought  into  play 
every  resource  of  the  cimning  and  scheming 
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of  this  enterprising  nice.    Silence  was  pro- 
cured and  business  commenced. 

The  first  proceeding  vras  to  read  aloud  a 
formal  paper,  guaranteeing,  in  the  name  of 
Sir  John  Hawkewood,  Knight,  Captain  of 
the  White  Company,  &c,  kc,  a  safe  passage 
both  of  his  camp  and  escort  for  ten  miles 
to  the  purcba^TS  of  the  spoil  before  them  ; 
then  one  by  one  were  pat  up  to  auction 
the  various  lots  of  accumulated  and  motley 
booty — tinted  cotton  and  silk  stuSs  from 
Trebisonde ;  gold  and  silrer  tissues  from 
Baldacea  and  Cairo ;  gums  and  spices,  per- 
fumes and  drugs,  from  Tauria  ;  cloth  of  gold 
and  exquisite  hangings  irom  Amalfi  and 
Palermo ;  besides  a  thousand  treasures  which 
the  merchants  of  Genoa  had  collected  from 
the  remotest  cities  of  the  known  world,  and 
which,  in  an  evil  hour,  had  been  stored  up 
in  the  spacious  magazines  that  crowned  the 
Bay  of  Spezzia.  One  after  another  were 
these  precious  spoils  wrangled  for,  bought, 
and  paid  for  in  pure  gold  from  the  mint 
of  Florence.  The  mutual  distrust  of  the 
contending  harpies  was  the  advantage  of 
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the  less  skilful  venders.  When  the  last 
article  heaped  up  around  them  was  disposed 
Q^  thej  began  to  treat  for  the  more  cumber- 
some and  less  costly  merchandise  that  bar- 
ricaded the  enclosures  of  the  prisoners  with- 
out the  tent.  These  also  were  sold,  and 
then  commenced  a  more  curious  species  of 
traffic. 

The  Jews  were  allowed  freely  and  confi- 
dentially to  enter  the  enclosures  and  treat 
with  the  captives ;  the  clamour  that  ensued 
within  these  temporary  prisons  baffles  all 
description;  an  occasional  calm,  succeeded 
by  volleys  of  deafening  curses,  would  ensue  as 
the  Jews  turned  from  one  group  to  another, 
wbispering,  bargaimng.  buUying,  in  turns. 
Not  unfrequently  was  a  fierce  attack  made 
by  some  disgusted  tradesman  within,  who 
found  his  asseverations  disbelieved,  the  se- 
cret of  his  substance  known,  and  his  ransom 
rated  at  a  sum  that  made  his  blood  freeze 
as  he  heard  it.  From  the  captives  the  Jews 
again  came  forth  to  treat  with  the  captors 
for  the  ransom.  The  precaution  of  making 
some  vague  attempt  to  fix  suitable  prices  oa 
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their  heads  had  been  ^en  by  the  CompaDj, 
and  much  chaffering  ensued  about  the  sales. 
When  the  greater  portion  of  the  prisoners 
had  been  liberated,  and  their  ransom  paid 
down,  the  remaining  wretched  victims,  who 
had  no  substance  with  which  to  tempt  the 
interference  of  these  universal  brokers,  had 
to  submit  to  the  lot  which  hazard  had 
prepared  for  them.  Old  men,  children,  old 
women,  wounded  servants  of  storehouses, 
and  farm-labourers,  were  put  up  to  general 
auction  in  lots  of  tens  and  twenties  and 
sold  out  of  hand ;  but  &r  different  was  the 
fortune  of  those  unhappy  females  who  had 
youth  and  comeliness  for  their  sole  wealth. 
With  a  barbarity  which  justly  earned  for 
those  freebooters  the  title  of  "  Uomini  bestiali 
cnideli,"  maidens  and  young  mothers  were 
distributed  according  to  some  established 
system  amongst  the  soldiers,  and  led  aw^ 
into  the  tents.  Such  things  were  of  daily  oc- 
currence, they  had  ceased  to  excite  commi- 
seration, and  lost  much  even  of  their  zest  with 
their  novelty.  The  resistance  of  outraged 
modesty,  carried  even  to  self-destruction  in 
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some  instances,  famished  forth  the  cruel 
atomalia  of  the  soldiers'  tents,  and  displayed 
before  the  eye  that  beholds  all  things  the 
utmost  of  individual  suffering  and  individual 
depravity. 

A  squadron  of  lances  were  then  sent 
for;  they  received  their  orders,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  small  ceremony,  and  without 
loss  of  a  minute,  to  put  into  motion  the 
whole  vast  hordes  of  prisoners,  Jews, 
and  their  attendants,  who  gave  the  camp 
more  the  aspect  of  a  fair  of  pedlers  than 
a  military  settlement.  There  remained 
only  a  little  private  business  between  Wal- 
sons  and  one  or  two  of  the  principals  of  the 
Hebrew  rabblement  touching  certain  loans  to 
Sir  John  Hakwewood,  and  the  redemption 
of  various  valuables  pawned  by  him,  and  in 
their  possession;  and  then  the  signal  was 
given  for  a  speedy  riddance  to  the  camp  of 
their  presence.  The  purchasers,  besides  the 
escort  of  English  lances  stipulated  for,  had 
hired  several  score  of  horses  to  bear  away 
their  acquisitions,  and  were  busied  in  bar- 
gaining for  the  services  of  the  captives  they 
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had  liberated  at  small  cost ;  with  singular 
liberality,  the  terms  a^ed  to  were  a  solemn 
oath  of  service  till  the  journey  was  accom- 
plished, and  freedom  when  once  their  pur- 
chasers and  treasures  were  lodged  safely 
within  the  protection  of  a  walled  and  fortified 
town.  The  trumpet  sounded,  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  pack-horses  were  led  out,  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  escort,  elated  with  the  results 
of  the  day's  traffic,  got  their  horses  merrily 
into  movement.  When  the  pennon  bom  by 
the  escort  had  disappeared,  "Walsons  turned 
to  take  order  for  the  removal  of  Reginald. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

If  the  steps  of  the  traveller,  of  the  days* 
of  which  we  write,  had  chanced  to  lead  him 
to  one  of  those  too  frequent  blots  on  the 
fece  of  a  most  fertile  country,  where  violence 
and  waste  had  trodden  the  earth  into  deso- 
lation, where  the  fruit  rotted  on  the  bough, 
and  the  parched  com  was  crumbled  again 
into  the  rifts  of  the  opening  soil,  where 
neither  the  form  of  the  husbandman  nor  of 
the  patient  oxen,  his  fellow-labourers  in  the 
furrow,  met  his  eye,  where  no  sound  of  in- 
dustry or  song — the  usual  music  of  earth's 
milder  seasons — ^broke  the  stillness  of  morn 
or  noontide,  but  where  a  broad  trail,  alike 
over  cornfield  and  through  vineyard,  pointed 
out  the  passage  of  the  frequent  squadron 
&om  one  burned  tenement  to  another,  then 
might  he  well  tremble,  for  he  knew  that  the 
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fiercest  robber  tiiat  rioted  on  the  wealth  of 
Italj,  and  the  most  remorseless  murderer  of 
her  sons,  had  his  resting  place  within  that 
desolated  circle ;  that  his  steps  were  leading 
him  to  the  tent  of  the  far  famed  and  terrible 
company  of  English  known  by  the  designation 
of  the  "  White  Company  of  Free  Lances !" 

The  extraordinary  man  whose  abilities  and 
courage  had  raised  him  to  the  command  of 
that  formidable  body,  was  not  one  to  skulk  in 
woods,  to  fly  from  the  emissaries  of  the  go- 
vernments which  he  despised,  and  whose  ter- 
ritories were  his  prey,  and  to  work  his  deeds 
of  cruelty  and  rapine  by  dusk  or  moonlight, 
contenting  himself  if  a  rapid  march  enabled 
him  to  secure  provender  for  his  horses  for 
the  morrow,  or  place  his  encampment  on  the 
brow  of  some  precipice,  or  in  the  caverns  of 
some  impenetrable  &stness;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  depredations  of  Hawkewood  were 
on  a  scale  every  way  to  compete  with  those 
of  conquering  princes.  His  force  was  called 
an  army,  and  not  a  band.  He  had  his 
knights  and  their  full  complement  of  knight's 
attendants,  squires,  pages,  and  footboys ;  he 
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had  his  infantry,  and  his  archers^  by  far  the 
grater  part  of  whom  had  served  with  him, 
though  not  under  him,  at  Poictiers,  many 
eren  at  Cressy.  His  habitation  was  most 
frequently  in  palaces  in  the  cities  of  his 
friends,  amongst  the  princes  of  Italy,  for  the 
time  being  when  engaged  in  active  service 
or  when  standing  for  awhile  apart  from  the 
alliances  of  contending  states.  His  plunder- 
ing-ground  was  invariably  where  booty  most 
abounded.  There  was  not  a  spot  of  ground, 
from  the  dominions  of  the  Prince  Amadeo  of 
Piedmont  to  those  of  Queen  Joan  of  Naples, 
which  his  army  had  not  in  turn  visited  and 
ravaged.  Uncovetous  of  the  acquisition  of 
territory  for  himself,  he  was  without  a  local 
attachment  of  any  kind.  He  was  equally 
ready  for  a  foray  during  the  noonday  heats 
of  midsummer,  and  the  rain,  the  snow  storms, 
and  the  frosts  of  Christmas.  How  it  chanced 
that  a  large  body  of  men,  enriched  by  several 
jears  of  free  plundering  of  towns,  and  ex- 
orbitant levying  of  daily  ransoms,  was  ever 
ready  to  peril  property  and  life  in  new  and 
desperate  adventures^  was  a  secret  to  the 
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military  service  in  those  days,  and 
90  would  have  been,  had  it  fallen 
heir  observation,  the  singular  con- 
;h  the  straggling  and  riotous  camp 
mpany  presented  to  the  calm  or- 
sence  of  their  chief, 
arfy  knoll,  slightly  elevated  above 
unding  soil,  was  a  cluster  of  tents 
ed  by  the  only  banner  which  ap- 
mongst  the  hundreds  of  similar 
IS  on  the  hill's  top :  a  sufficient 
it  the  Company  was  free  from  all 
nt,  and  served  no  master  but  tiieir 
in.  This  was  the  period  at  which 
3  most  to  be  dreaded ;  for  their 
-e  against  all  men,  whilst  no  man 
to  raise  a  sword  against  them  ;  for 
w  of  how  much  importance  the 
policy  of  the  Visconti  might  make 
itiate  their  good  wilL  It  was  pro- 
lat  whichever  side  the  White  Corn- 
ed, thither  followed  victory ;  and 
t  less  matter  of  observation,  that 
:piratioD  of  service,  it  was  against 
friends,  who  had  shared  the  spoil 
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with^hem,  that  they  the  readiest  turned  their 
free  lances.  Over  the  principal  tent  at  the 
time  of  Reginald's  approach,  waved  only  a 
single  banner  :  it  was  one  bearing  the  cog- 
nizance of  its  captain, — a  hawk  on  the 
wing.  The  tents  immediately  connected 
with  it  had,  for  a  good  hour  before  sun- 
rise, presented  the  bustling  spectacle  of  a 
tide  of  busy  soldiers  arriving  and  departing, 
bearing  to  the  secretaries  and  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  Company  petitions  and  reports, 
and  valuations  of  the  booty,  as  it  was 
brought  in  ;  but  no  step  ventured  to  ap- 
proadi  the  single  tent  marked  apart  for  their 
leader.  Men  cased  in  armour,  and  equip- 
ped for  battle,  mounted  guard  before  and 
aroond  it ;  occasionally  the  figure  of  a  secre- 
tary  appeared  from  behind  the  tent,  de- 
livered a  message  in  writing  to  a  sentry, 
and  again  disappeared. 

It  was  some  short  time  after  the  scene 
of  Reginald's  prowess  in  the  rescue  of  Mar- 
gherita,  that  a  messenger  from  the  tent  of 
Hawkewood,  summoned  Sir  Andrew  Bel- 
tost^  Reginald's  guide,  to  the  presence  of 
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oimander.  The  officer  was,  a#  we 
wen,  retunuDg  from  the  expedition 
;  the  Castle  of  BuondelmoDte.  His 
D  their  return,  after  firing  the  huild- 
uJ  anived,  as  was  not  unusual,  at 
I  times,  and  in  straggling  bodies  at 
tnp,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  ad- 
}  was  of  course  rumoured  before  he 
nself  appeared, 
as  with  feelings  little  short  of  terror 

life  that  Beltost  now  receiYed  his 
He  knew  of  how  much  importance  it 

his  captain  to  have  secured  the 
of  Buondelmonte,  and  to  have  given 

flames  a  castle,  which  for  a  long 
hilat  sufficiently  garrisoned,  had  stop- 
e  entry  of  the  Company  into  the 
of    the  Republic  of   Florence,  and 

even  when  weakened  by  repeated 
hes,  had  resisted  the  endeavours  of 
vood  himself,  whose  fierce  attack 
few  days  previously  had  ended  in 
al  discomfiture  of  the  force  he  had 
inst  it,  and  the  loss  of  several  brave 
id  amongst  them  a  personal  friend 
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of  his  own.  He  knew,  moreover,  that  he 
was  the  conductor  of  a  recrait,  respecting 
whom  his  leader  had  given  to  all  parties 
the  most  rigid  orders,  and  for  whom  he 
manifested  most  particular  interest.  These 
were  great  claims  on  his  General's  favour. 
But  hr  outweighing  all  merit  that  he  might 
dauQ  to  himself  for  the  night's  success,  was 
the  responsibility  which  he  dreaded,  of  hid 
having  left  to  his  prisoner  the  power  to  com- 
mit, in  the  face  of  the  whole  Company,  an 
act  which  all  men  resented  and  clamoured 
agamst^  as  an  unjustifiable  interference  with 
another^s  prize,  and  a  foul  and  daring 
murder. 

With  such  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and 
apprehension  did  Beltost  prepare  to  seek 
the  presence  of  his  dreaded  leader ;  cursing 
the  insolence  of  the  hot-headed  youth  he 
had  captured,  the  inexplicable  madness  that 
had  influenced  the  outrage,  thus  openly  com- 
mitted, the  mystery  which  hung  about  him, 
and  the  orders  of  his  captain,  which  had 
fettered  his  hands  and  tongue  through  the 
adventure,  he  went  with  aba^ihed  brow,  but 
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Hods  ^orit,  to  se^  the  presence  of  Str 

Hawkowood. 

1  his  ^^licadon  for  admittance  within 
cut,  he  was  bade  instantly  to  enter. 
anding  with   his   mailed    anns   folded 

hb  beast-plate,  with  an  eje,  whose 
X  was  like  that  of  an  eagle,  bait 
.  the  opUfting  of  the  canvas  of  his  tent, 
a  tall,  stem  wairior,  &r  adnnced  in 
bat  giving  no  evidence  c^  the  infirmity 
e  beyond  a  sUght  stoop,  and  fidling  in- 

of  the  shouldeis,  and  a  qiiinkling  of 
i  faaiis  amongst  the  more  natural  brown. 

which  his  lofty  forehead  was  still 
id.  His  countenance  ires  full  of  intel- 
ce,  but  it  possesised  little  oi  dignity. 
ips  betokened  an  inordinate  sdfishness  ; 
ve,  cunning,  avaiice,  and  distrust  His 
ilexion,  though  he  was  verging  on  his 
ktieth  year,  was  yet  florid ;  and  the 
:  which  hid  made  him  what  he  was, 
h  had  tai^  him  fn>m  the  grade  o£  a 
ion  archer  to  the  command  and  abao- 
coutiuul  of  several  thousands  of  his 
Crymeu,  during  the  long  period  of  thirty 
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years,  selling  their  services  as  he  thought 
proper,  declaring  war  and  peace  at  his  sole 
pleasure :  that  spirit  was  as  fiery  and  fierce 
as  it  had  ever  been.  This  man  was  Sir 
John  Hawkewood.  The  individual  who  now 
sought  his  presence,  though  a  bold  warrior 
and  blusterer  in  the  camp,  shrunk  firom 
encountering  the  flashing  scrutiny  of  the 
glance  which  he  felt  to  be  upon  him.  The 
aged  Gondottiero  paused  as  the  ofiicer  enter- 
ed, and  a  silence,  deep  as  that  of  death,  en- 
sQed«  After  some  minutes  Hawkewood  con- 
tinued to  pace  up  and  down  the  limited 
fipace  allowed  by  his  tent,  and  to  dictate  to 
a  secretary,  who  was  seated  at  a  table  piled 
with  the  correspondence  of  the  army.  When 
the  epistle  with  which  he  was  busied  was 
conducted  to  its  close,  he  prepared  to  dis- 
miss his  amanuensis. 

"^  Let  all  these  letters  be  translated  lite- 
rally into  scholarly  Latin,  Master  Walsons,'' 
he  said,  '^  and  bring  them  back  to  me.  Have 
an  escort  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to 
Bologna^  and  elsewhere.  The  safe  conduct 
is  made  out  for  all  parties,  and  those  who 
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need  the  Gompan/s  service,  will  come 
uickest  to  seek  us." 

aiaons  rose  to  quit  the  tent>  aud  in  doing 
3t  upon  the  forlorn  countenaace  of  the 
;taiit  officer,  a  look  of  such  mingled 
I  and  compassion,  that  it  completed  the 
prostration  of  all  hope  and  courage, 
e  canvas  of  the  tent  dropped  behind 
■etreating  figure  of  the  secretary,  aud 
Hawkewood  turned  towards  BeltosL 
Vhen  does  a  brave  soldier  fear  to  meet 
iptain's  eye  1"  asked  the  leader, 
e  officer  thus  addressed  made  no  reply, 
id  he  attempt  to  raise  his  glance. 
t  is  not," continued  Hawkewood,  "when 
pects  unfairness,  nor  when  he  has  been 
ered ;  but  it  is  when  he  knows  that, 

in  the  wrong,  he  stands  before  one 

as  he  admits   no  partiality  for  his 
rs,  rewards  merit  equally  in  all ;  and 

fears  none  of  them,  will  deal  chastise- 
swift  and  terrible  on  him  who  offends, 

knight  or  footboy." 

he  deed  was  not  mine,"  replied  Beltost ; 
!w  not  the  man." 
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"And  who  did  day  himl"  enquired 
Hawkewood,  the  tones  of  whose  voice  were 
cahn  and  decided.  "  Was  it  not  your  pri- 
soner ?  and  does  not  our  law  say,  that  for 
such  the  captor  is  responsible  till  his  charge 
be  giyen  oyer  to  fitting  authority  at  head- 
quarters ?  that  he  commit  no  offence  in  his 
desperation,  and  defraud  not  the  Company  of 
his  ransom  by  escape  ?  Does  it  not  point- 
edly and  emphatically  declare,  that  if  a 
prisoner  shed  a  soldier^s  blood,  blood  shall 
be  demanded  from  his  captor  or  guardian, 
with  whichever  his  trust  remains  V 

"  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  law.  Sir,''  re- 
plied Beltost ;  ^'  and  had  your  orders  to  me 
last  evening  been  less  cumbered  with  injunc- 
tions of  gentle  treatment  to  him,  I  should 
hare  left  him  in  manacles,  as  the  others 
were.  The  deed  was  his,  let  the  law  work 
its  will  upon  him !  Methinks  the  murderer 
does  not  escape  even  when  his  jailor  dies." 

"Our  laws,"  replied  Hawkewood,  "are 
made  for  ourselves,  and  not  for  others :  what 
law  should  prevent  him  from  chastising  an 
outrage  on  one,  for  aught  I  know,  near  and 
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dear  to  him  "i  He  was  no  soldier  of  mine, 
no  underling  of  youre.  Have  you  augbt  else 
to  say  wherefore  I  carry  not  into  force 
against  you  as  against  another  the  law  that 
avenges  blood?" 

The  veteran  was  startled  by  the  peculiar 
solemnity  of  his  captain's  voice,  and  the  calm 
decision  perceptible  in  his  flurried,  yet  most 
emphatic  manner.  A  reprimand,  and  a  stem 
one,  he  was  prepared  for  ;  and  so  impressive 
was  the  character  of  Hawkewood's  reproof, 
that  he  would  rather  at  any  time  fight  from 
dawn  till  sunset  than  encounter  it.  But 
tiiat  death,  and  the  death  of  the  common 
felon,  should  await  him  for  an  act  not  his 
own,  had  certainly  never  occurred  to  his 
forebodings  as  possible  :  yet  had  he  daily  for 
years  past,  when  his  occupations  led  ^'rn 
near  a  certain  spot  in  the  rear  of  hia  ge- 
neral's tent,  been  witness  to  scenes  which 
might  have  proved  to  him  with  how  Utile 
scruple  that  final  and  terrible  sentence  was 
inflicted.  When  the  solemn  tones  of  Hawke- 
wood  had  ceased,  Beltost  raised  his  eyes  to 
those  of  the  stem  old  man,  whose  glance 
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from  the  commencement  of  their  conversar 
tion  had  been  irremovablj  fixed  on  him  ; 
his  countenance  suddenly  fell,  and  every 
particle  of  a  nsuallj  florid  tint  fled  aivay 
from  his  cheek,  leaving  it  sallow  and  ashen. 
At  that  moment,  for  the  first  time,  the  brave 
ivarrior  saw  death  before  him,  and  feared  it. 
Bat  there  is  an  eneigy  to  be  found  even  in 
the  prostration  of  despair ;  and  the  imfortu- 
nate  man,  after  standing  silent  and  motion- 
less for  some  minutes,  started  as  it  were 
from  a  dream  ;  a  quick  shudder  passed  over 
eveiy  limb,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  away 
from  the  vacancy  into  which  they  had  been 
gazing,  as  from  some  loathsome  vision. 

**I  have  been  an  old  servant  to  your 
Excellency,''  he  exclaimed  with  firmness  ;  "I 
have  stood  by  you  when  most  others  have 
left  you  ;  I  have  asked  no  &vour,  feared  no 
censure  as  long  as  I  knew  my  duty  ;  my 
life  has  been  long  at  your  command,  and 
you  may  now  take  it  on  the  gallows — ^as 
you  might  have  caUed  for  it  on  the  field. 
I  would  rather  have  died  like  a  gentleman 
than  like  a  thief,  were  it  only  not  to  dis- 
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e  good  sword  of  old  BoDgarton,  who 
e  knighthood  under  the  walls  of 
) ;  hut  it  will  be  all  one  a  few  hours 

If  I  needed  revenge  I  should  find  it 
ring  how  loyal  a  follower  you  lose, 
V  few  such  your  old  age  will  find  in 
mts  of  young  boys,  who  know  no 
frvice  than  filching  away  the  finery 
i  armour  of  dead  men." 
:ewood  was  touched ;  the  blunt  speech 
jllower  had  awakened  feelings  whose 
e  over  him  he  had  never  so  strongly 
he  did  at  that  moment ;  and  his 
ance  betrayed  his  emotions  as  the 
s  passed  through  his  active  mind, 
t  because  I  am  growing  old,"  he  said, 
h,  "  that  the  discipline  of  my  troops 
e  put  into  peril  by  my  oldest  fol- 
When  I  allow  deeds  like  yours  to 
etrated  in  open  day,  men  will  have 
to   say  that  Hawkewood  is  in   his 

But  what  has  yet  betokened  age  in 
I  my  position  in  this  countiy  less 
than  it  was  five  and  twenty  years 
Elas  the  Yisconti,  wily  as  he  is,  dis- 
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covered  that  I  am  powerless  ?  Has  any  one 
of  the  many  pontiffiiy  who  have  sprung  up 
and  been  swept  awaj  like  this  morning's 
mist^  found  out  mj  caducity  1  Are  these 
limbs  feeble  or  shrunken  1  this  head  bald  1 
Am  I  deaf  to  the  voices  in  the  camp  which 
mumiur  at  the  arrogance  of  Sir  Andrew 
Bdtost?  or  blind  to  the  consequence  of 
leaving  so  public  an  outrage  unpunished  V 

Beltost  made  no  replj  ;  and  after  a  pause 
of  some  minutes  Sir  John  Hawkewood  added, 
"God  knows,  sir,  I  desire  not  thy  blood! 
nor  do  I  weigh  the  life  of  the  Ubertine  who 
bas  met  his  death  against  thine :  but  the 
soldiers  are  not  used  to  be  tampered  with  in 
matters  of  justice.  It  must  be  a  signal 
service  that  can  cancel  this  deed  in  their 
estimation ;  and  if  I  give  thee  not  to  the 
executioner,  thou  wert  better  away  from  the 
Company.  The  times  that  are  coming,  Bel- 
tost,  are  unlike  any  that  are  past ;  and  thou 
shalt  have  thy  post  where  brave  men  win 
renown.  For  the  present,  have  thy  horse  in 
readiness  to  go  hence  within  an  hour  ;  Wal- 
sons  shall  make  out  thy  safe  conduct,  and 

VOL.  L  G 
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letters  to  his  Eminence  of  GeneTa,  who  is,  as 
thou  knovest,  at  Forli.  What  effect  this 
escape  may  have  on  thj  mind,  I  know  not 
Pardons  are  seldom  either  politic  or  useful : 
but,  Beware !" 

Thus  finished  an  interview  which  had 
more  than  once  threatened  to  terminate,  as 
similar  ones  usually  did,  in  a  swift  and 
bloody  conclusion.  It  was  no  friendship  for 
the  individual  that  saved  him ;  it  was  no 
admiration  for  his  many  soldierly  qualities; 
it  was  no  disinclination  to  shed  the  blood 
of  a  brave  man,  that  stood  between  Beltost 
and  his  sentence ;  but  the  circumstance 
which  Hawkewood  never  overlooked, — that 
he  needed  the  soldier's  services,  and  that  no 
other  could  supply  them. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

05E  of  the  unavoidable  circumstances  at- 
tendant upon  the  situation  of  the  Lady 
Constancia  Buondelmonte,  whilst  awaiting 
the  decision  of  Hawkewood  on  her  fate,  was 
the  witnessing  many  an  act  of  cruelty,  and 
many  an  outrage  which  made  decency  blush ; 
against  all  of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
shut  ears  and  eyes  during  her  stay  amongst 
this  fierce  and  brutal  soldiery.  It  was  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  several  herds  of 
men,  women,  and  cattle,  that  were  driven  in 
detached  parties,  and  urged  on  by  the  same 
goads  past  the  spot  she  occupied,  that  her 
attention  had  been  suddenly  called  by  the 
shrieks  of  her  companion,  to  witness  the  as- 
sault upon  her  person,  her  unexpected  res- 
cue, and  the  swift  and  terrible  chastisement 
with  which  the  outrage  had  been  visited. 

o  2 
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"  It  was  rig^t  well  and  manfully  done !" 
exclaimed  her  father,  and  these  were  the  first 
■  worda  which  she  had  heard  him  utter  ance 
they  had  been  captured. 

Most  cordially  did  her  own  heart  echo 
them.  She  had  seen  Jte^nald  leap  from  -his 
horse  and  take  up  the  terrified  Margherita 
in  his  arms,  and  her  eagerness  to  afford  suc- 
cour had  taken  her  sufficiently  near  to  render 
distinctly  visible  the  expression  of  humility, 
yet  of  deep-felt  gratitude  which  beamed 
from  every  feature  of  her  beautiful  counte- 
nance. The  interference  of  the  guard  of  armed 
men  which  removed  Reginald  from  further 
notice,  prevented  her  from  ascertaining  what 
effect  his  words  might  have  had  in  calling 
back  her  composure,  or  in  lighting  up  the 
flash  of  the  dark  eye  which  met  her,  radiant 
and  joyous,  when  she  found  herself  without 
further  molestation  by  her  side. 

Re^nald  was,  as  we  have  noticed,  led 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  encounter,  and 
placed  in  secure  cnstody.  The  indignity 
of  fetters  was  spared  him  ;  but  in  reply  to 
his  repeated  demands  to  be  led  to  the  pre- 
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sence  of  their  leader,  his  guards  made  no 
other  reply  than  he  could  gather  from  their 
looks  of  amused  astonishment.  Later  in  the 
day  the  clamour  of  arriving  parties  ceased ; 
the  trampling  of  horse,  the  clash  of  arms, 
died  away;  and  his  attendant  Newington 
was  allowed  to  join  him,  his  sword  and  lance 
was  restored  to  him,-  and,  to  his  astonish- 
ment^ his  own  pennon  was  in  the  hand  of 
his  follower. 

"What  means  this,  Newington  ?"  he  in- 
quired ;  ^^  are  we  not  prisoners  1  they  are 
courteous  jailors  for  such  barbarous  ra- 
vishers." 

''  I  am  sent  to  say.  Master  Reginald,"  re- 
plied Ne¥dngton,  "that  you  are  free,  and 
that  yom-  coming  has  been  long  looked  for ; 
our  men-at-arms  are  mounted,  and  bade  to 
attend  you  to  the  presence  of  his  Excel- 
lency." 

R^inald  asked  no  further  explanation, 
he  was  allowed  to  leave  his  confinement, 
to  mount  his  horse,  and  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  creditable  retinue  to  seek  the 
tent  of  Sir  John  Hawkewood.     A  consider- 
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able  sensation  was  produced  amongst  the 
loiterers  of  the  camp  who  had  become  aware 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  arrival 
of  the  stranger  and  his  reception,  and  many 
a  bronzed  visage  was  turned  up  in  scrutiny 
of  the  unpolished  armour  of  his  little  troop 
as  they  passed. 

Very  diflFerent  from  the  aspect  of  the  stem 
judge  wsus  the  countenance  of  Hawkewood, 
when  that  youth  entered  his  tent  and  threw 
aside  his  helmet.  The  current  of  other 
days,  the  stream  of  joyous  and  unobliterated 
memories  had  rolled  afresh  over  a  spirit 
hardened,  yet  not  wholly  corrupted,  by  the 
lengthened  contact  of  selfishness  and  cruelty. 

There  was  a  singular  mixture  of  cordiality, 
embarnussment,  and  respect,  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  his  meeting  with  Reginald,  which 
strangely  contrasted  with  his  usually  haughty 
consciousness  of  the  supremacy  of  his  posi- 
tion. The  appearance  belied  not  the  &ct ; 
his  heart  opened  towards  the  being  whom  he 
had  known  in  his  cradle,  whose  boyhood  he 
had  trained  to  some  semblance  of  soldierly 
method  in  his  audacity,  whose  young  spirit 
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he  had  fed  with  feats  and  fictions  of  the 
camp  of  the  Black  Prince,  with  a  thousand 
wild  stories  of  that  gallant  and  chivalrous 
knight^  and  with  the  wonders  of  English 
Talour  at  Gressy  and  Poictiers.  All  pleasing 
memories  of  the  days  of  his  own  youth 
seemed  to  rush  back  to  him  in  reconcilia- 
tion, and  his  first  impulse  was  to  embrace 
the  handsome  and  noble  youth  who  stood 
before  hint  But  when  he  met  the  calm 
keen  eye,  the  exalted  brow,  the  lofty  stature 
of  the  young  man,  greater  than  the  love  he 
had  felt  towards  him  in  infancy  was  the  senti- 
ment of  deep  reverence  with  which  his  mind 
reyerted  to  that  youth's  fstther,  under  whose 
banner  he  had  first  drawn  his  bow ;  and  he 
paused  to  trace  in  the  face  of  Reginald  the 
bold  and  lofty  features  of  his  fiither,  one  of 
the  bravest  and  best  of  England's  nobility. 
He  was  practised  in  such  scrutiny,  and 
readily  detected  the  unequivocal  proofs  of 
his  descent  from  the  ancient  line  of  the  earls 
of  Oxford,  of  which  noble  house  he  had 
himself  been  bom  an  humble  retainer.  He 
might  have  easily  found  in  the  self-wiUedness 
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and  impetuous  character  which  those  fea- 
tures betokened,  the  mysteiy  of  Reginald's 
appearance  in  his  camp.  The  youth  had, 
in  a  moment  of  temporary  quarrel  with  his 
father  and  elder  brother,  determined  on  quit- 
ting his  home  ;  and  the  fame  of  Hawkewood, 
the  friend  of  his  boyhood,  had  decided  him 
to  seek  service  with  that  bold  and  indepen- 
dent warrior. 

Reginald  de  Yere  had  but  a  feeble  idea 
of  the  consequence  which  his  old  fiiend 
had  achieved  for  himself ;  he  had  not  yet 
learned  to  consider  him  otherwise  than  as  a 
brave  and  fortunate  retainer  of  his  &rmily  ; 
and  the  momentary  embarrassment  produced 
in  the  manner  of  Hawkewood  by  his  meet- 
ing, struck  him  as  neither  singular  nor  un- 
natural. But  when  the  first  minutes  of  the 
meeting  were  over,  and  Tom  Newington 
bustled  forward  with  the  blunt  cordiality  of 
an  old  forester  to  claim  the  salute  of  ancient 
fellowship,  and  had  addressed  the  dreaded 
leader  of  the  most  dreaded  soldiery  in  Italy 
with  the  &miliar  style  of  "  Thimble  Jack,*" 
and  held  out  his  rough  palm  for  a  welcome  ; 
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Reginald  perceived  an  awkward  contest  in 
the  mind  of  Hawkewood  between  the  im- 
pulse that  uiged  him  to  assert  his  acquired 
superiority,  and  his  reluctance  to  do  so  in 
the  presence  of  one  who  he  felt  aware  must 
look  upon  the  scene  as  ludicrous,  and  the 
actors  as  of  a  station  so  little  unequal  as  to 
make  any  reluctance  on  his  part  uncourteous 
and  arrogant.  But  Reginald  had,  even  dur- 
ing the  brief  time  he  had  been  in  Italy,  and 
signally  since  he  had  approached  within  the 
magic  circle  of  the  White  Company,  learned 
that  power  was  not  without  its  reverence : 
and  the  present  struggle  in  the  mind  of 
one  so  feared,  did  not  escape  his  notice. 
The  doubt  of  Hawkewood  was,  however,  the 
matter  of  a  moment.  He  approached  New- 
ington,  and  took  the  hand  that  was  prof- 
ferred. 

"  We  used  to  be  old  friends,  Newington,'' 
he  said,  "  and  it  would  be  unworthy  to  re- 
ceive thy  greeting  otherwise  than  frankly. 
But  times  have  much  changed  with  me,  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  with  you  also,  since  we 
parted ;  and  I  would  advite  you  to  forget 

o  5 
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old  names  and  adapt  your  honest  speech  to 
new  ones,  for  men  do  not  always  like  to 
hear  their  leaders  nicknamed,  and  if  you  ad- 
dress your  general  as  Thimble  Jack,  you  may 
chance  to  earn  for  yourself  a  broken  head." 

Though  Hawkewood  spoke  with  a  smile 
upon  his  countenance,  there  was  something 
of  asperity  in  his  tone  which  rang  harshly 
on  the  ears  of  the  forester,  and  it  was  a 
relief  to  him  when  Reginald  motioned  to 
him  to  retire. 

''  Well,  Hawkewood,  my  old  friend,''  said 
the  youth,  "  I  should  have  known  you  as 
well  as  if  we  had  only  parted  yesterday. 
I  seem  to  remember  the  old  armour,  the 
famous  spear,  and  its  rust  that  was  passed 
•oflF  on  my  terrors  for  blood.  Above  all, 
right  well  do  I  remember  your  promise  to 
bring  me  home  a  knight's  armour  from  Ac- 
quitane.  Tour  old  house  still  stands,  though 
no  living  soul  has  entered  it  since  you  left 
us.  It  is  really  wonderful  to  see  how  time 
spares  you  old  warriors.  My  good  father 
has  well-nigh  reached  his  eightieth  year,  and 
he  is  erect,  dignified,  and  fiery  as  ever." 
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'^  Master  Beginald/'  said  Hawkewood,  &11* 
ing  by  ancient  habit  into  the  mode  of  address 
bj  which  the  youth  was  known  among  his 
bther's  tenantry,  *^  time  has  indeed  spared 
the  outward  man ;  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  injured  the  soundness  of  muscle,  or  the 
strength  of  sinew,  but  its  changes  have  been 
not  the  less  on  that  account.  I,  too,  can  re- 
member the  day  that  I  last  left  Sibil  Heding- 
ham  ;  I  carried  my  lord's  banner  to  France, 
and  had  he  needed  my  voice  to  give  testi- 
mony to  the  noble  theme  of  his  bearing  at 
Poictiers,  I  had  long  since  returned.  I  have, 
at  times,  thought  of  the  humble  cottage  you 
have  mentioned,  and,  could  I  hope  to  find 
heart  and  conscience  unburthened  as  they 
used  to  be,  I  might  even  now  think  of  turn- 
ing my  steps  thither;  but  to  find  myself 
again  in  the  scene  of  my  former  life,  with 
the  memories  of  intervening  years  blackening 
my  bosom,  feeding  upon  my  soul,  were  like 
finding  the  outward  shell  of  the  old  house, 
but  loathsome  vermin  and  foul  birds  in  pos^ 
session  within.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  things, 
there  are  times  when  I  do  look  back  to  that 
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lowly  home  as  a  resting  place,  And  feel  as  if 
I  could  journey  thither  were  it  only  to  lay 
my  bones  amongst  my  kindred.  But  let 
not  our  first  meeting,  Reginald,  be  a  gloomy 
one.  Tell  me,'  rather,  of  my  gallant  ajid 
good  old  master.  Does  my  Lord  of  Oxford 
really  wear  so  well  1" 

"  He  wears  weU,"  replied  Reginald  with  a 
smile,  "  in  all  things  save  his  temper.  When 
I  stood  before  him  to  announce  my  departure 
for  this  country,  and  my  desire  of  serving 
imder  an  old  follower  of  his  own  who  had 
gained  fame  and  honour  in  these  wars,  he 
bade  me  scour  his  stables  of  the  cast  horses, 
and  his  kitchens  and  hen-roosts  of  the  refuse 
of  idlers  whose  vagabond  dispositions,  he  did 
me  the  honour  to  inform  me,  made  them 
fitter  than  better  men  for  my  travels  and  for 
your  purposes ;  which,  be  it  said,  he  holds  in 
right  small  estimation,  and  I  know  not  in 
truth  but  he  spoke  well.  I  brought  with  me 
but  one  man  whose  habits  and  training  were 
reputable  at  home ;  and  that  one,  our  old 
friend  Tom  Newington  the  forester,  is  the 
only  one  of  my  creditable  escort  who  has 
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been  an  incumbiance  and  most  inopportune 
monitor  throughout  my  route.  I  have  brought 
jou  fellows  whose  aptitudes  are  singularly 
matured  by  the  short  journey  that  has  suf- 
ficed  to  lead  me  hither/' 

"  They  will  match  well  with  the  herd," 
replied  Hawkewood,  **  in  which  we  will 
forthwith  embody  them.  But,  my  young 
friend,  what^  may  I  ask,  has  been  the  motive 
of  your  journey  hither,  and  what  do  you 
propose  to  yourself  in  joining  us.'' 

''  My  own  good-will  and  pleasure,  in  both 
instances,"  replied  the  youth ;  "  had  I  not 
come  freely  as  I  did,  I  should  have  had  to 
come  in  the  peacock  train  of  his  Grace  of 
Clarence,  who  is  about,  as  you  no  doubt 
are  aware,  to  come  to  Milan  for  a  wife." 

**  That  is  as  it  may  be,"  replied  Hawke- 
wood.  "  But  meanwhile,  if  you  are  about  to 
serve  an  old  friend  for  the  excitement  of  a 
stirring  life,  there  is  no  hour  of  the  day  that 
you  may  not  do  so ;  but  it  wiU  not  be  by 
enlisting  imder  the  banners  of  the  White 
Company,  whose  laws  are  too  rigid  to  enforce 
upon  one's  friends.     Had  it  not  been  that 
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we  wished  to  spare  you  a  spectacle  of  some- 
what staiiliiig  retribution,  the  head  of  a 
gallant  soldier  would  have  fallen  for  the 
blood  you  shed  this  morning/' 

The  colour  came  quickly  to  the  cheek  of 
Reginald,  and  the  fire  of  a  haughty  spirit 
flashed  into  his  eagle  glance.  '^  I  wajs  wrong,'' 
he  said,  '*  in  having  thus  long  omitted  to 
speak  of  those  who,  in  return  for  hospitality 
shown  to  the  famishing  party  that  I  was  lead^ 
ing  hither,  have  met  with  insult  which  was 
unmanly  and  unchristian,  and  which,  if  coun- 
tenanced by  the  leader  of  this  Company,  suf- 
fices to  bring  discredit  and  God's  vengeance 
on  any  cause.  I  hold  it  that  I  have  done 
the  discipline  of  your  Company  a  service ;  and 
were  it  otherwise,  I  have  yet  to  comprehend 
how  any  action  of  mine  could  bring  other 
men  into  jeopardy  whilst  I  am  at  hand  to 
answer  for  it." 

"  It  matters  not,  Reginald,"  replied  Hawke- 
wood  with  some  impatience,  ''  to  reason  on 
the  utility  or  necessity  of  the  laws  by  which 
I  have  thought  it  .fit  to  temper  or  check  the 
wild  spirits  which  I  conunand;  you  may 
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have  served  morality  a  good  turn  for  aught 
I  know — though  I  see  not  that  murder  is  a 
less  offence  than  the  violence  that  was  in* 
tended.  But,  my  young  friend,  it  may  be 
well  to  explain  to  you  at  once,  that  amidst 
aU  the  seeming  licence  and  uncurbed  de- 
bauchery amongst  us,  there  exists  a  law 
equal  for  all ;  it  has  been  founded  on 
many  years'  close  observation  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  men  for  whom  it  has  been 
made,  and  is  suited  to  curb,  not  to  encou- 
rage, their  evil  passions.  With  these  laws 
I  have  rarely  ventured  to  interfere,  and, 
according  to  them,  reparation  and  restitu- 
tion for  the  deed  of  this  morning  are  still 
owing.  The  death  of  your  captor  would 
have  satisfied  the  one,  and  the  surren- 
der of  the  girl  to  the  heirs  of  the  slain 
soldier,  would  be  necessary  to  appease  the 
other.'' 

Hawkewood  spoke  with  as  much  cahnness 
as  if  he  treated  of  the  most  trifling  article 
of  partitioned  plunder;  but  his  listener 
ground  his  teeth  with  rage,  and  his  coun- 
tenance became  savage  in  its  expression  as 
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the  £Etce  of  a  lioness  robbed  of  her  young. 
Both  paused,  and  Hawkewood  intently 
studied  the  working  features  of  the  youth. 

'^  I  am  but  one  man  amongst  your  thou- 
sands,^' he  replied ;  '^  and  the  outrage  you 
menace  may,  for  aught  I  could  do  to  help 
it,  be  performed  before  my  jEewjc  ;  but  I 
declare  to  you  before  my  Maker,  that,  if 
such  outrage  be  perpetrated,  in  every  court 
and  camp  of  Christendom  where  honour  is 
venerated  will  I  stigmatise  the  brutality  of 
your  menl  and  every  stain  of  dishonour 
and  insult  which  the  word  of  a  noble  can 
heap  upon  your  head  will  I  cast  upon  it» 
till  your  name  shall  be  spumed  amongst 
your  countrymen  as  that  of  a  cowardly  and 
base  assassin." 

"  Reginald,"  replied  the  veteran,  "  if  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  let  our  law 
have  its  course,  think  not  that  your  intem- 
perance would  have  influence  with  me.  I 
but  told  you  a  single  law  by  which  these 
men  are  governed,  and  your  impetuosity 
prevented  my  adding,  that  in  the  life  they 
lead,  the  unchecked  sating  of  all  appetites 
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stands  the  friend  of  the  female  captive  : 
she  may  redeem  her  honour  as  knights  and 
nobles  may  their  persons,  by  the  payment 
of  reasonable  ransom.  The  damsel  to  whom 
you  established  yourself  champion  is  not 
of  gentle  blood,  but  the  daughter  of  a  trou- 
blesome old  wool-carder  of  Florence,  who 
is  endlessly  plotting  against  his  rulers,  and 
thinks  less  about  his  daughter's  chastity  than 
the  election  of  a  magistrate,  or  the  ostra- 
cism of  a  noble :  you  may  leave  the  girFs 
ransom  to  me,  and  it  will  cost  little  either 
of  trouble  or  money.  Birth,  and  not  beauty, 
here,  as  elsewhere,  make  a  woman's  value.'' 

**  I  pledged  my  honour,"  replied  Regi- 
nald, ^*  as  an  English  gentleman,  to  protect 
their  whole  party  from  injury  to  the  best 
of  my  power;  and  when  I  saw  the  ra- 
visher's  arm  about  the  waist  of  a  young, 
beautiful,  and  helpless  maiden,  I  confess  I 
had  little  inclination  to  speculate  on  the 
tardy  expediency  of  holding  up  a  handful 
of  gold  florins,  or  chaffering  for  her  rescue. 
But,  so  that  they  are  saved  from  the  effects 
of    your    boasted    laws,    and    their    ears 
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spared  the  outrages  of  jour  bargaining  for 
their  honour,  I  care  not.  I  onlj  ask  that 
I  maj  play  the  part  of  their  jailor  till  their 
fate  be  decided.  With  the  benefit  of  the 
insight  I  have  had  into  jour  penal  code, 
and  of  that  which  jour  followers  have 
had  into  mine,  I  do  not  think  there  will 
ensue  anj  repetition  of  the  scene  of  tids 
morning" 

"  Reginald,"  replied  Hawkewood,  "  I  will 
hasten  bj  all  means  in  mj  power  to  remoTe 
them  from  being  cause  of  strife  between 
me  and  jou,  as  it  neither  should  be  nor 
shall  be  I  When  the j  are  gone  we  shall  have 
leisure  to  know  each  other  better.  In  the 
meantime,  for  old  friendship's  sake,  speak 
not  abroad  harshlj  on  the  subject  of  our 
discipline." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

■ 

'  Regikald's  temper  partook  of  the  infirmity 
of  his  parents ;  he  was  quick  to  anger,  and 
unaocnstomed,  except  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  his  feither,  to  contradiction.  He 
had  not  yet  learned  to  view  Hawkewood 
with  the  same  terror  with  which  the  princes 
of  Italy  viewed  him ;  and  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  pride  which  had  preferred 
exile  to  submission  at  home,  was  not  to  be 
appeased  by  the  calm  reply  of  the  stem  old 
warrior  before  whom  he  stood.  Sir  John 
Hawkewood  held  out  his  hand  at  parting, 
and  Reginald  perceived  at  once  that  all  the 
embarrassment  of  their  relative  position  had 
vanished ;  that  that  simple  act^  and  the 
look  that  accompanied  it,  were  meant  as  the 
proffer  of  protection.  He  quitted  the  tent 
with  a  cloud  upon  his  brow,  and  a  spirit  of 
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rebellion  within  his  bosom,  and  it  required 
all  his  self-possession  to  refrain  from  further 
reply,  and  turn  his  cares  to  the  situation  of 
the  prisoners  whose  champion  he  had  made 
himself. 

Little  ceremony  had  been  used  in  sepa- 
rating the  Lady  Gonstancia  from  her  father, 
or  in  bidding  the  irritable  old  man  descend 
from  his  horse,  and  enter  beneath  a  tent 
which  was  pointed  out.  A  separate  quarter 
was  prepared  for  his  daughter,  and,  to  her 
surprise,  she  found,  on  entering  it,  that  Mar- 
gherita  was  also  there.  The  flush  of  agi- 
tation left  by  the  fearful  scene  she  had  gone 
through,  had  not  yet  passed  from  the  cheeks 
of  that  young  girl ;  her  bosom  yet  rose  and 
fell  more  rapidly  than  it  was  accustomed  to 
do,  and  her  eye  was  far  brighter  and  wilder 
than  her  companion  had  ever  known  it. 
Margherita  viewed  her  mistress  with  mingled 
feelings  of  embarrassment  and  triumph ;  ill 
could  Gonstancia  have  guessed  how  little 
cause  that  young  heart  thought  in  secret 
that  it  had  for  pity!  A  change,  that  was 
to  be  for  good  or  evil,  as  life's  long  hidden 
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solution  might  decide  it,  had  come  over  her 
with  the  suddenness  and  fire  of  a  fierce  pas- 
sion ;  and  she  now  met  her  mistress  rather 
with  the  patronage  of  a  superior,  than  the 
humility  befitting  her  station. 

"  I  fear  much,  Margherita^*'  said  her  friend, 
**  that  mj  father's  hatred  of  these  men  will 
raise  difiiculties  that  may  delay  our  ransom. 
It  is  some  slight  consolation  to  think  that, 
in  our  misfortunes^  Heaven  has  raised  us  up 
a  friend,  and  I  am  the  more  grateful,  that  he 
was  at  hand,  dearest  one,  to  xdd  you  at  your 
greatest  need.  It  was  in  an  evil  day  for  us 
all  that  my  poor  father  quitted  Florence,  or 
that  we  were  taken  from  our  placid  friends, 
the  sisters  of  Santa  Croce. 

"And  yet,  my  sweet  lady,"  said  Mar- 
gherita,  "  we  may  find  ourselves  amongst 
them  again,  and  pine  more  sorely  because 
more  fruitlessly,  for  our  escape  than  we  used 
to  do.  Heaven  grant  that  my  lord's  temper 
may  not  procure  us  a  worse  resting-place 
than  the  cells  of  our  old  convent !  Our  best 
hope  for  his  forbearance  is  in  his  utter  help- 
lessness ;  and  our  best  chance  of  i^overing 
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our  freedom  is  in  the  fact  of  having  made 
a  brave  man  a  feUow-prisoner.  Thy  loveU- 
ness,  lady,  is  as  it  should  be,  the  honoured 
lure  of  errant  knighthood.  But  hark !  he 
comes ;  the  ear  leams  quickly  to  know  the 
steps  of  a  friend/' 

The  canvas  of  their  tent  was  lifted,  and 
Reginald  entered.     Gonstancia  had  removed 
her  riding-cap    from   her  head ;    and   the 
young  Englishman  now,  for  the  first  time 
since  circumstances  had  created  an  interest 
between  them,  beheld  how  far  more  lovely 
than  the  impression  his  mind  had  retained, 
were  those   mild,  exquisite  features.     Her 
clear  gentle  eyes  were  of  a  deep  hazel,  and 
her  hair,  which  was  of  a  golden-tinted  au- 
burn, was  divided  across  the  centre  of  her 
forehead,  and  drawn  like  the  Madonnas  of 
Raphael,  smoothly  and  glossily   across  her 
brow;   her  cheek,  which  in  his  former  in- 
terview had   remained  placid   and  pale  as 
marble,  had  now  a  tint,  faint  though  it  was, 
yet  sufficient  to  show  that  her  heart  had 
renounced  nothing  of  cheerfulness  and  hope, 
which  is  the  common  portion  of  innocence 
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and  jouth.  It  would  have  been  indeed 
melancholj  if  the  tears  wrong  from  a  young 
heart  bj  an  early  loss,  had  quenched  utterly 
the  sparkle  in  eyes  so  lovely;  or  if  the  afflic- 
tion which  had  embittered  her  spring,  were 
to  shade  the  remainder  of  her  days.  Nar- 
rowly did  the  brilliant  eyes  of  Margherita 
watch  the  countenance  of  Reginald  as  he 
entered,  and,  to  say  truth,  it  was  not  alto- 
gether without  curiosity  that  Gonstanda 
raised  her  glance  to  his  handsome  and  ex- 
cited countenance.  It  appeared  to  the 
daughter  of  Buondelmonte  that  the  presence 
of  her  attendant  was  altogether  overlooked ; 
for  the  young  Englishman  advanced  to  where 
she  was  standing,  and,  without  a  word  of 
greeting  to  Margherita^  excused  himself  for 
thus  intruding  on  her  retreat. 

"  We  are  about  to  separate,  lady,'*  he  said, 
''after  a  brief  but  eventful  acquaintance; 
and  the  extent  nearly  of  what  I  have  now  to 
request  is,  to  be  permitted  to  place  myself 
right  in  your  esteem.  Your  father  raised 
his  sword  against  me  when  my  word  was 
pledged  in  your  service,  and  he  branded  me 
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1  traitor  before  his  attendants  and  mine. 
IS  an  old  man,  and  under  great  affliction  ; 

I  am,  therefore,  dearous  rather  to  vin- 
te  myself,  than  to  seek  his  apologies, 
lUgh  you,  or  to  follow  up  a  contest  for 
retribution  which  is  an  honourable  man's 
t  to  have,  and  a  just  man's  eagerness  to 
.  When  liberated  from  his  present  po- 
m,  he  will  remember,  with  feelings  of  less 
Qosity,  our  short  meeting,  and  perchance 
r  an  opinion  formed  over  hastily  of  a 
le  people  from  a  handful  of  desperadoes 

whose  power  he  has  feJlen." 

Sir,"  replied  the  lady,  "  you  have  our 
.  thanks  for  your  aid,  which  has  been  to 
f  more  value  than  mere  life.     My  fether 

already  recalled  his  hasty  expressions, 

it  is  now  a  source  of  happiness  to  his 
a;hter  to  be  able  to  assure  you  solemnly 
.  her  ears  have  heard  him  call  your  con- 
:  knightly  and  honourable !  Doubt  not, 
that  on  fitting  occasion  he  will  be  anxi- 
to  do  you  such  justice  as  a  gentleman 
■a  soldier  knows  to  be  your  due.  But 
our  part  allow  this  gentle  maiden  and 
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myself  to  tender  you  our  wannest  and  most 
cordial  thanks/' 

**  Lady,"  replied  Reginald,  "  the  excuse 
for  my  intrusion  is  removed;  it  remains 
only  for  me  to  perform  the  pleasing  task  of 
informing  you,  that  you  are  once  more  free 
to  follow  your  route  to  Florence  or  else- 
where, as  you  may  feel  inclined.  The  for- 
tune of  war  has  made  your  noble  father 
subject  to  a  heavy  ransom;  but  even  thus 
the  mischief  is  so  much  less  than  it  might 
have  been,  that  repining  were  sinftd." 

During  the  brief  duration  of  tibis  inter- 
view, Margherita  had  remained  silent  and 
utterly  motionless ;  not  a  syllable  or  a 
tone  of  Reginald's  voice  had  escaped  her; 
but  she  had  not  ventured  to  raise  her  eyes 
to  meet  those  of  her  mistress,  nor  again  to 
encoimter  the  glance  of  her  preserver.  But 
when  Reginald  had  uttered  his  last  word  of 
adieu,  and  had  bent  to  raise  the  lad/s  hand 
respectfully  to  his  lips,  her  eyes  were  raised, 
and  their  glance  met  fully  that  of  Gon- 
stancia.  .  There  was  confusion  and  a  mo- 
mentary tint  on  her  fair  cheeks,  but  those 
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argherita  became  suddeolj  white,  and 
lipa  quivered  as  with  an  exertion  to 
■ess  the  feelings  within.  Reginald  was 
:  to  withdraw,  without  even  noticing 
roung  creature  whom  his  interference 
sared,  when  the  fiery  impetuosity  of 
ipirit  got  the  mastery  over  her  com- 
L  calm,  and  she  sprang  towards  him, 
'  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  kissed 
et. 

am,  no  one,  Sir  Knight,"  she  ez- 
iA,  in  tones  of  bitter  humiliation ; 
rather,  I  am  less  than  no  one,  for  I 
servant !  But  I  am  of  flesh  and  blood 
ly  most  lovely  and  highborn  mistress; 
tiink  you  I  can  be  silent,  and  let  other 
itum  you  well-worded  compliments  on 
gallantry  %  and  discreetly  tempered 
a  for  saving  to  a  poor  maiden — not 
e — it  is  at  times  a  boon  of  little  value 

honour,  which  is  &r  more  precious, 
elf-respect,  without  which  the  world 
e  in  were  a  loathsome  prison,  and  the 
that  people  it  tormentors  ?  Tou  have 
me  from  infamy,  you  have  punished 
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th^  insolter,  and  I  were  surely  contemptible 
to  allow  you  to  go  hence  without  such  ex- 
pression of  mj  thanks  as  I  may  utter/' 

Reginald  again  lifted  her  from  the  ground ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  the  manifestation  of 
feelings  so  keen  and  impetuous,  accorded 
not  harmoniously  with  his  mood  of  mind^ 
for  his  countenance  was  troubled,  and  his 
reply  not  entirely  audible.  When  the  tent 
closed  on  his  departure,  Margherita  burst 
into  a  paroxysm  of  tears,  and  covered  her 
fiftce  with  her  hands.  After  the  first  bitter- 
ness of  her  grief  had  exhausted  itself,  other 
feelings  of  a  less  gentle  nature  succeeded  ; 
a  flushed  and  burning  spot  kindled  in  the 
▼eiy  centre  of  her  cheek,  which  had  been  so 
deathlike  and  ashen  ;  she  clasped  her  tem- 
ples with  her  taper  fingers,  and  after  awhile 
her  thoughts  reverted  to  her  position,  and 
to  the  witness  of  this  scene.  Gonstancia 
had  had  the  usual  calm  of  her  spirit  dis- 
turbed, not  violently,  nor  indeed  without 
stri?ing  to  place  restraint  where  it  was 
maidenly  to  place  it ;  but  the  gentle  spirit 
within  looked  with  a  sisterly  pity  on  the 
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itchedaess  of  her  ^oung  companion,  sflA 
:ted  till  its  fii^t  intenseness  Iiad  subsided, 
3Te  she  attempted  to  take  her  hand, 
rgberita  looked  up  into'  her  eyes,  and 
better  feelings  of  her  nature  conquered 
sudden  temptation  to  throw  back  the 
tie  sympathy  of  the  fair  creature  to 
dm  she  owed  so  much  :  she  saw  in  the 
uce  she  met  no  symptom  of  the  feeling 
triumph  which  she  had  thou^t  to  find, 
.  the  forbearance  and  the  affection  of  a 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

• 

To  a  scene  £Eur  different  from  that  present- 
ed by  the  fortresses  of  nobles  and  the  camps 
of  warriors,  we  are  about  for  a  brief  while 
to  invite  the  reader's  attention.  Of  all  the 
leagues  formed  and  forming  throughout  Italjt 
the  monied  repubHc  of  Florence  was  a  prin- 
cipal centre  to  which  aJl  had  reference ;  and 
for  whose  golden  florins  friend  and  foe  alike 
schemed  and  plotted.  The  three  principal 
powers  in  upper  Italy  were,  the  Yisconti, 
norence,  and  the  Pope ;  and  the  policy  of  the 
Bepublic,  which  tended  less  to  increase  of 
territory  than  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
int^rity  of  its  states,  kept  her  rulers  con- 
tinually shifting  their  alliance  from  one  to 
another  of  the  great  rival  powers.  Their 
last  league  had  been  with  the  Yisconti,  and 
against  the  Roman  pontiff,  at  the  suggestion 
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f  the  piinces  of  Milan.  Their  florins  had 
oured  out  in  unstinted  tide  to  subsidize 
be  renowned  English  Gompanj,  who,  with 
beir  usual  inaptitude  to  distinguish  readily 
etween  the  territorj  of  friend  and  foe,  had 
ignalized  their  arrival  in  Tuscany  by  oyct- 
unning  without  distinction  the  states  of  all 
•arties  whether  in  league  with  or  against 
hdr  employers  ;  wasting  the  harvests  along 
beir  path,  depopulating  every  village,  crush- 
Dg  into  uselessness  the  very  fruits  of  vic- 
oiy  by  too  eager  seizure ;  carrying  dismay 
hrough  all  lands,  and  ceding  with  reluc- 
ance  the  small  tribute  of  a  semblance  of 
ubmission  to  the  authority  that  so  muni- 
icently  poured  forth  their  salary.  The 
aurmiirs,  which  had  at  last  risen  into  me- 
taces,  of  a  plundered  and  outraged  pea- 
antry,  and  the  rumours  of  seditions  which 
:ept  their  capital  in  a  ferment,  at  last 
breed  the  magistrates  of  Florence  to  with- 
Iraw  themselves  from  the  alliance  of  the 
i^isconti  and  their  ungovernable  mercenaries, 
ind  to  turn  their  care  solely  to  the  internal 
'OTemment  of  their  states. 
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Within  the  city  of  Florence  there  had 
long  been  proud  and  fierce  spirits^  who, 
whilst  following  the  daily  pursuits  of  va- 
rious base  crafl;s^  dedicated  the  energies  of 
powerf id  minds  to  the  wresting  of  the  func- 
tions of  govemment  firom  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  to  the  gradual  neutralising  of  the 
ancient  supremacy  of  birth  above  wealth ; 
and  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  looked 
with  secret  joy,  yet  affected  contempt,  upon 
the  parade  of  family  alliances  amongst  their 
nobles,  the  costly  pomp  of  embassies,  and 
the  imthrifty  conciliation  of  Uie  most  grasp- 
ing Company  ever  known  in  Italy :  all  which 
mvariably  terminated  in  making  the  rich 
man  arrogant,  the  poor  man  discontented ; 
in  irritating  the  people,  who  had  had  no 
direct  voice  in  their  promotion ;  and  in  the 
consequent  murmuring  and  disgust  of  the 
lower  order  of  citizens.  This  state  of  things 
had  led  lately  to  various  overt  acts  of  sedi- 
tion; and  although  the  main  agent  in  the 
plots — ^he  to  whom  each  one  in  its  turn  was 
more  or  less  directly  traceable,  was  suffi- 
ciently well   known   to  .the   magistrature. 
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thej  had  in  the  first  instance  been  withheld 
from  instituting  proceedings  against  him  by 
the  difficulty  of  substantiating  any  tangible 
charge ;  and  more  recently  fi:t)m  an  acknow- 
ledged fear  of  the  multitude,  with  whom  it 
was  found,  when  too  late,  that  his  influence 
was  more  powerful  than  the  voice  of  law. 

That  nightly  meetings  of  the  very  dr^s 
of  the  people  were  constantly  held,  was 
matter  of  so  much  publicity,  that  all  who 
had  property  to  lose  took  care  to  secure 
their  reddences  with  more  than  customary 
vi^lance ;  the  palace  of  the  Priori,  from  the 
dread  of  provoking  the  violence  which  the 
ma^strates  whilst  they  really  feared  affect- 
ed to  disbelieve  or  despise,  was  gaarded 
solely  by  its  usual  ceremonious  and  not 
very  warlike  fiinctionaries. 

The  spacious  and  noble  street  of  the  Via 
Maggio  was  at  this  time  springing  into 
being ;  for  the  wealthy  cloth  merchantE^ 
finding  their  love  of  display  keep  pace  with 
their  gains,  had  begun  to  emigrate  from  the 
cooped-up  streets  of  an  overpeopled  city  in 
which  they  had  their  storehouses  and  work- 
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shops,  and  preferring  the  roomy  area  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Amo  to  locating  them- 

4 

selves  in  the  already-formed  suburbs,  into 
which  the  poorer  of  the  citizens  had  been 
already  elbowed,  were  busily  extending  their 
dty  in  a  new  direction,  and  had  planned 
streets^  squares,  and  churches  on  a  scale  &x 
more  spacious  than  the  straightforward  limits 
of  the  old  city  would  admit  of.  Donato 
Yelluti,  the  chronicler,  was  amongst  the 
earliest  of  the  wealthier  classes  who  had 
selected  that  part  of  the  town  for  the  resi- 
dence of  his  femily  and  "  consorti," — as 
connexions  hereditarily  bound  to  act  in 
company  offensively  and  defensively  were 
termed  in  those  days.  His  palace  was  still  a 
novelty  when  he  heard,  scarcely  to  his  satis- 
faction, that  Messer  Cosimo  Altoviti,  a  bro- 
ther merchant,  between  whom  and  him  no 
very  amicable  understanding  existed,  had 
purchased  a  plot  of  ground  extending  nearly 
twice  the  length  of  the  &<^e  of  his  own 
house,  and  occupying  in  depth  the  entire 
space  between  that  street  and  the  magnifi- 
cent church  of  the  Santo  Spirito. 

H  5 
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No  domestic  event  could  have  afforded 
more  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  good 
citizens  of  Florence  than  this  unaccountable 
resolution  of  a  man,  who,  though  wealthy 
beyond  the  calculation  of  the  shrewdest  of 
his  neighbours,  was  so  well  Imown  for  the 
ri^dness  of  his  economy  as  to  hare  earned 
from  a  proTcrbially  frugal  people  the  nich- 
name  of  "  Avaro,"  or  the  Miser.  There  were 
many  conjectures  hazarded  on  the  motive  of 
this  rash  proceeding ;  and  although  much  of 
the  secret  of  its  true  cause  transpired,  the 
general  impression  was,  that  the  work  woold 
be  abandoned  before  the  foundations  were 
fairly  excavated.  This  opinion  was,  how- 
ever, very  soon  relinquished ;  for  with  amaz- 
ing celerity  a  forest  of  scaffolding  shot  up 
on  all  ^des  of  the  designed  area,  whole 
quarries  of  stone  appeared  piling  themselves 
in  readiness  around  the  enclosure ;  and  pru- 
dent men  then  began  to  shake  their  heads 
with  the  burthen  of  new  conjectures  and 
their  attendant  forebodings.  The  intellect 
of  the  old  man  was  declared  to  have  be- 
come impaired  by  his  prosperity,  and  it  was 
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whispered  that  were  his  wealth  ten  times 
what  it  was,  his  worthless  and  spendthrift 
son  would  speedily  conduct  all  to  ruin. 

Men's  attention  once  directed  to  the 
domestic  a&irs  of  their  neighbour,  by  a 
very  facile  transition  extended  itself  to 
otiiier  objects  of  curiosity  in  his  establish- 
ment ;  and  passed  from  the  building  to  the 
builder,  from  speculations  on  the  ultimate 
views  of  the  family  to  its  domestic  history. 
About  a  year  previously  Ruggieri  Altoviti — 
whom  men  remembered  in  his  childhood  as 
a  timorous  and  unsocial  being — ^had  come 
home  from  Avignon,  where  he  had  been 
employed  in  the  direction  of  one  of  those 
banking  establishments  which  had  acquired 
&me  throughout  Christendom,  and  where 
he  had  personally  earned  a  reputation  that 
excited  in  his  native  city  fully  as  much  of 
jealousy  as  surprise.  Men  had  heard,  be- 
fore his  return  v^as  rumoured,  of  ecclesias* 
tical  benefices  £Edling  in  golden  showers 
amongst  the  remoter  branches  of  the  family, 
and  of  visits  of  ceremonial  from  cardinals 
and  other    illustrious    personages,   passing 
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through  Florence  towards  Rome ;  in  short, 
a  fortunate  star  seemed  to  have  settled  over 
the  ascending  destinies  of  this  family ;  all 
that  their  hands  touched  seemed  readily  con- 
verted into  gold.  The  consideration  of  his 
feUow  citizens  followed,  though  reluctantly, 
the  attentions  which  the  Altoviti  received 
from  strangers,  and  consequently  the  already 
established  families  began  to  watch  his  con- 
duct with  something  more  of  scrutiny.  It 
was  observed  that  he  evinced  an  inclination 
to  mingle  more  than  he  had  ever  yet  been 
known  to  do,  in  the  political  struggles  of 
the  Republic :  he  did  so,  however,  by  fits 
and  starts,  ever  retaining  such  inclination 
subservient  to  his  love  of  money-making. 
This  ruling  propensity,  and  the  exclusive 
line  of  conduct  exacted  by  it,  induced  a 
constant  wavering  of  purpose  which  served 
more  effectually  than  the  most  ingenious 
mystification  to  perplex  those  who  pried 
into  his  conduct. 

In  the  meantime  the  vast  edifice  which 
had  been  marked  out  proceeded ;  story  rose 
above  story,  and  the  massive  character  of 
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its  exterior  might  have  persuaded  observers 
that  the  old  man  was  building  a  fortress 
for  the  protection  of  his  immense  wealth. 
At  last  the  tone  of  these  speculations  re- 
ceived a  variation  from  the  unexpected  ar- 
rival of  the  younger  Altoviti :  from  that 
moment  the  wealth  of  the  once  avaricious 
merchant  was  poured  out  in  a  broad  and 
abundant  stream  on  all  sides  of  him ;  for, 
whilst  both  father  and  son  increased  their 
establishment,  and  surrounded  themselves 
with  every  luxuiy  that  money  could  pur- 
diase,  the  building,  which  was  predicted  as 
in£Bdlibly  bringing  day  by  day  *  his  ruin 
nearer,  was  hurried  to  its  completion. 
The  front  towards  the  main  street  was 
already  finished,  and  that  fiEM^ing  the  church 
of  Santo  Spirito  each  day  approached 
nearer  to  its  termination.  It  could  not 
be  concealed  that  a  cloud  would  at  times 
pass*  over  the  brow  of  the  elder  citizen, 
and  a  sigh  now  and  then  escape  him ;  and 
it  required  but  slight  knowledge  of  his 
diaracter  to  discover  the  real  cause  of  it, 
and  to  perceive  that  it  was  for  no  gratifi- 
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cation  of  his  that  so  astonisfaiag  a  change 
waa  taking  place  in  his  mode  of  life. 

Great  as  was  the  alteration  exhibited 
in  the  domestic  habits  of  Altoviti,  his  public 
Bjmpathies  appeared  to  have  changed  not 
the  less.  He  had  already  canvassed  for 
and  obtained  various  poats  in  the  magis- 
trature,  and  was  distinguished  as  an  ultra 
partisan  against  the  nobles.  The  individual 
who  was  really '  at  the  bottom  of  these 
changes  was  well  known  to  all  men ;  and 
i.ttempts  had  been  more  than  once  made 
by  the  party  opposed  to  him  in  politics 
bo  remove  his  son  from  all  eligibility  to 
)ffice  by  causing  him  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
)rder  of  knighthood,  which  would  have  in- 
:apacitated  him  for  ever  firom  the  exercise 
>f  all  influence,  by  laying  him  by  amongst 
ihe  ineffective  pageants  into  which  the  jea- 
ousy  of  the  state  converted  citizens,  who, 
ike  him,  had  grown  wealthy  and  troiible- 
lome.  By  no  small  dexterity  the  younger 
\.ltoviti  had  evaded  this  honour,  and  was 
•steemed,  not  without  cause,  as  amongst  the 
uost  rising  of  the  youths  of  his  generation. 
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The  sun  had  long  risen,  and  its  beams 
were  shining  brightly  into  a  chamber  of  this 
new  palace,  which  was  lighted  by  a  small 
gothic  window.  The  room  itself  was  narrow 
but  loftj ;  its  floor  was  of  brick,  its  roof  as 
jet  without  a  ceiling,  and  its  walls  were  but 
recently  stuccoed;  yet,  in  this  unfinished 
state  it  was  already  inhabited,  for  it  con- 
tained a  table,  writing  materials,  a  few 
books^  and  two  seats.  One  of  these  seats 
was  occupied  by  a  young  man,  who  might 
be  about  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  he  was 
resting  with  his  elbow  on  the  table,  musing 
over  two  separate  architectural  plans  of  the 
interior  of  a  building.  The  charts  lay 
before  him,  and  his  glance,  if  it  rested  any 
where,  was  resting  on  them.  One  of  them 
was  on  a  scale  of  moderate  and  more  habit- 
able dimensions ;  the  other  was  rather  com- 
mensurate with  the  ambition  that  had  plan- 
ned the  vast  mole,  of  which  that  room  was 
so  small  a  portion,  than  with  the  moderate 
wants  of  a  private  family.  Neither  of  them, 
however,  appeared  to  have  taken  much  hold 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  beholder ;  if  his  pre- 
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i  might  be  conjectured,  it  could  onl; 
been  from  the  drcumstance  of  the 
r  drawing  lying  somewhat  fiuther 
lim. 

&ce  was  pale,  thought-worn,  of  a 
sallow  complexion,  and  somewhat 
d  with  ill  health :  his  ejes  were 
uid  dark,  his  forehead,  though  not 
IS,  was  high  and  of  good  promise, 
une  was  slight  and  evidently  feeble ; 
"om  the  manner  in  which  he  stooped, 

evident  that  the  attitude  was  as- 
less  from  the  indolent  mode  of  his 
;  than  from  physical  debility.  The 
don  of  his  countenance  was  sorrowful, 
sorrow  rather  of  a  mind  habituated 
ifiil  contemplation,  than  agitated  by 
dden  displeasure.  He  had  long  re- 
this  attitude  when  a  quick  light 
iiinded  at  his  door,  and  there  was 
tremulous  hedtation  about  its  handle 
the  viator  entered.  No  one  could 
loubted  for  a  moment  of  tlie  re- 
lip  of  the  parties  thus  met,  not- 
nding  the  great   disparity  of  years 
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between  them.  Each  had  the  same  pr3riiig 
and  suspicious  eye,  but  that  of  the  elder 
had  a  quicker,  more  piercing,  and  more 
restless  glance.  The  form  of  the  forehead 
was  the  same  in  both,  but  that  of  the 
fiither  was  full  of  minute  wrinkles,  and 
denuded  of  the  locks  which  overshadowed 
that  of  the  yoimger.  The  &ther  was  slight 
in  fiame  and  greatly  bent ;  his  limbs  were 
meagre,  and  his  hands  miser-like,  twisted, 
and  in  incessant  motion. 

With  the  features  all  resemblance  be- 
tween father  and  son  finished,  for  their 
expression  was  essentially  different.  On 
the  countenance  of  the  elder  was  the  miser's 
brand,  infinite  cunning,  suspicion,  and  hu- 
mility. His  son  raised  his  large  black  eyes 
from  the  papers  as  he  entered,  and  surveyed 
him  with  a  look  as  calm  and  little  heedful 
as  he  had  done  the  plans  that  were  lying 
before  him.  The  meaning  of  his  father's 
look  was  evidently  not  intelligible  to  him, 
and  as  if  little  curious  to  pursue  the  in- 
vestigation, his  glance  wandered  to  the  dress 
in  which  the  person  of  the  old  man  was 
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arrayed,  and  which  had  superseded,  at  his 
own  especial  instance,  an  antiquated  suit^ 
which  he  had  in  all  probability  worn 
since  his  son  had  known  him.  The  mind 
of  the  father  was  evidently  not  at  ease, 
he  had  some  communication  to  make,  for 
which  he  expected  an  unwelcome  hearing ; 
this  could  not  Mi  to  strike  the  perception 
of  his  son,  but  the  young  man  manifested 
no  anxiety  to  diminish  his  embarrassment, 
to  hurry  or  to  avert  explanation.  The  first 
remark  which  the  old  man  hazarded,  and 
which  was  only  intended  to  break  the 
silence  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the 
object  of  his  visit,  was  one  which  grated 
harshly  upon  the  sensibilities  of  his  son. 

"  Your  cheek  is  pale,  Ruggieri,''  he  said, 
''  and  there  is  a  bright  red  spot  in  it  which 
should  warn  you  to  spend  less  time  in  the 
speculations  which  have  occupied  you  of 
late.'' 

Without  raising  his  eyes  to  meet  the  &ce 
of  the  speaker,  the  young  man  replied 
calmly,  "  The  mischief  has  been  done,  my 
father,  and  I  fear  me  is  past  remedy.     Was 
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it  to  give  me  this  warning  that  you  have 
stolen  this  hour  firom  your  pursuits  to  visit 
mer 

"  Ruggieri,''  said  the  old  man,  in  tones  of 
studied  insinuation,  ^^  I  see  nothing  in  a 
flushed  cheek  to  cause  very  serious  alarm ; 
I  was  but  anxious  to  know  if  you  had  come 
to  any  decision  about  the  plans  which  have 
been  laid  before  you  for  the  finishing  of  this 
house.  I  see  them  both  on  your  table. 
This,''  he  continued,  taking  up  the  smaller 
one,  *'  is,  methinks,  amply  suited  to  all  the 
conveniences  that  were  contemplated  in  the 
design  you  originally  dictated  to  our  friend/' 

The  son  scarcely  deigned  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  the  paper  which  his  father  held  put 
before  him,  as  he  replied,  '^  It  is  indeed  not 
without  merit,  sit,  as  nothing  could  be 
which  such  a  mind  could  design ;  but  to 
multij^y  chambers  fit  only  for  sleeping- 
places  for  attendants,  would  be  an  unwise 
waste,  and  the  creation  of  a  nuisance.  The 
plan  you  hold  I  had  already  thrown  from 
me  as  impracticable." 

''  But,  dear  Ruggieri,"  replied  the  fstther, 
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"  to  what  purpose  rooms  of  this  magnitude  ? 
We  are  but  two,  or  at  most  three."  He 
said,  after  a  pause,  "  What  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Yirgin  could  we  do  with  such  a 
&bric  as  this  would  be,  if  finished  as  it  is 
proposed  here  ;  I  verily  believe  our  feUow- 
citizens  will  think  our  intellects  hare  left 
us  I  The  entire  assembly  of  our  worshipful 
company  might  enter  into  a  single  room  ; 
besides  which  the  cost  of  this  one  apartment 
would  be  greater  than  the  whole  building 
has  been  hitherto !" 

"  And  what  then,  my  father  1 "  replied 
the  youth,  composedly.  "  Is  the  idle  wonder- 
ment of  an  over-ciirious  neighbourhood  a 
matter  of  so  much  moment  1  or,  when  all 
is  done,  will  the  entire  sum  equal  the  gains 
of  a  single  season  at  Avignon  or  Lyons  "i 
When  will  you,  my  dear  fether,  be  per- 
suaded that  you  permit  yourself  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  trifles  ?  Do  no  tidings  readi  the 
state  in  which  your  interests  are  more  con- 
cerned than  in  the  outlay  of  a  few  thousand 
florins  V 

"  The  tidings  that  do  reach  us,  Ruggieri," 
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said  his  father,  ^*  are  such  as  would  teach 
a  wise  man  to 'husband  the  means  whi^h 
Providence  has  sent  him.  There  are  letters 
from  the  Englishman,  Aucut,  and  hot  upon 
his  messenger  comes  old  Buondelmonte  him- 
self with  news  that  may  alarm  all  men  of 
substance,  more  than  the  long-threatened 
inroads  of  the  barbarian  companies.^' 

A  frown  settled  for  a  moment  on  the 
features  of  the  youth,  who  replied,  "  Buon- 
dehnonte  is  one  of  those  men  who  bring  evil 
tidings  gladly :  the  day  is  at  hand  when  he, 
and  such  as  he  is,  shall  cease  to  &shion 
the  destinies  of  this  Republic  as  their  own 
ambition  dictates.  What  says  the  worship- 
ful company  of  cloth  merchants  to  his  re- 
turn and  his  tidings  1" 

''  They  are  not  unanimous  in  their  opinion, 
my  son,''  was  the  reply :  "  some  saying  that 
'the  time  is  ripe  for  defiance  of  the  nobles  ; 
and  others  that  we  have  dissensions  of  so 
fearful  a  character  smouldering  within  the 
dty,  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  abate 
something  of  our  pretensions." 

*^  Let  that  eminent  company  be  assem- 
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bled,  sir,  at  mid-day,"  replied  the  TOung 
loan,  "thej  are  ameiiaUe>  to  reason,  and 
have  the  rule  of  this  citj  in  their  own 
hands,  if  thej  let  it  not  slip  from  them  bj 
indecifdon." 

"  I  have  much  to  do  between  this  hour 
and  noon,  my  son,"  said  the  elder  citizen ; 
"  but  I  judged  it  well  to  seek  you  thus 
early,  on  the  matter  of  finishing  this  build- 
ing. God  knows  I  am  well  wearied  of  this 
Babel  of  masons  and  stone-cutters ;  and  I 
at  times  think  we  are  piling  up  a  building 
that  will  be  of  little  use  to  us  and  our 
posterity.  I  will,  with  your  pennission, 
take  this  larger  plan  mth  me  for  further 
study." 

"  Do  so,"  replied  his  son,  gravely,  "  it 
may  afibrd  you  some  recreation  amidst  the 
many  cares  of  your  commerce ;  but  if  you 
will  return  for  me  before  joining  our  fellow- 
citizens  I  shall  be  glad  to  accompany  you." 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

It  was  jet  early  in  the  day,  and  Florence 
presented  an  aspect  of  life  and  occupation 
which  the  reader  fsuniliar  with  its  customary 
appearance  in  our  own  day  will  have  diffi- 
culty in  picturing  to  himself.  Let  him  ima- 
gine a  population  nearly  double  its  present 
numbers,  cooped  up  within  an  area  less  by 
one  half  than  is  now  included  within  the 
walls.  In  those  days  the  dimensions  of  the 
town  were  the  same  that  they  now  are  ;  but 
the  walls  were  of  recent  erection,  and  houses 
and  streets  were  only  beginning  to  branch  off 
from  the  crowded  centre  which  had  formed 
the  old  city.  A  circle  of  unprofitable  wilder- 
ness girt  in  the  inhabited  portions  of  the 
dty,  spotted  with  an  occasional  house,  or 
the  fragment  of  an  enclosed  suburb,  or  the 
foundations  of  projected  buildings  scarcely 
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sed  above  the  soil ;  beyond  was  the 
idem  of  Cibele,  a  clustering  succession  of 
Tets,  castellated  gateways,  and  posterns. 
t  him  imagine  a  commercial  city  of  the 
7  first  importance,  ccmtaining  within  it 
)  head-quarters  of  establishments  that 
re  spread  all  orfer  the  known  world; 
ae  of  the  individual  firms  of  which,  the 
dici  for  example,  had  as  many  as  sixteen 
ferent  branches  in  various  cities  of  Eli- 
te ;  and  others,  such  as  the  Peruzzi,  had 
actual  navy  floating  between  Italy  and 
la. 

Let  him  further  imagine  nearly  the  whole 
ol-produce  of  great  Britain,  by  far  the 
ater  part  of  that  of  France,  vast  quan- 
es  irom  Germany  and  Belgium,  daily 
iaming  into  the  city,  in  their  raw  or  at 
3t  rudely-fashioned  state,  to  be  worked, 
issed,  cleansed,  and  dyed,  and  again  pour- 
;  out  in  unchecked  current  to  every  part 
the  worid.  The  every-day  occupations  of 
■k  a  people,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  were 
li  as  to  allow  little  time  for  idleness ; 
t,  independently  of  all  this,  there  were  a 
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thousand  other  pursuits  simultaneously  car- 
ried on,  which  required  not  less  the  atten- 
tion of  this  intelligent  and  active  people, 
nor  less  industry  in  all  its  classes.  These 
latter  were  effected  without  for  a  moment 
interfering  with  the  commercial  pursuits  of 
the  community,  and  as  if  forming  not  less 
the  essential  business  of  Florence.  Of  this 
kind  were  the  prodigious  undertakings  of 
the  great  fathers  of  the  fine  arts,  works  that 
may  be  considered  less  as  embellishments 
than  actual  remodelings  of  the  entire  city. 

It  wanted  yet  an  hour  of  noon  when  two 
indiyiduals,  clad  in  the  grave  and  simple 
garb  of  the  Florentine  citizen,  the  red 
mantle  and  peaked  capuchin,  emerged  from 
a  narrow  street  leading  from  the  Galimala, 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  hall  of  the 
consuls  of  the  guild  of  doth  merchants,  and 
bent  their  steps  down  the  busy  passaige  of 
the  Galzolain  towards  the  cathedral.  One 
of  these  persons  was  considerably  advanced 
in  life,  his  stature  and  general  appearance 
have  been  described  by  his  biographer  as 
insignificant ;  his  countenance,  however,  was 
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mt,  and  beaming  with  intelligence  : 
be  well  to  add  this,  lest  the  reader 
"eel  little  further  interest  abont  him; 
le  scarlet  capuchin  is  remoTed  from 
d  we  may  describe  him  more  mi- 
His  companion  was  not  one  to 
e  his  appearance  by  disadvantageous 
;  be  was  a  much  younger  man, 
I  in  his  person  and  slovenly  in  his  at- 
ich,  from  tiie  rudeness  of  its  materials, 
ly  soils,  and  not  unfrequent  patches 
ied  its  scanty  folds,  and  its  thread- 
idition  generally,  might  have  sufficed 
I  him  out  as  one  who  was  heedless 
mter  person,  or  little  fevoured  by 
and  his  fellow-creatures.  His  coun- 
was  common  and  heavy,  yet  by  no 
raid  of  intelligence ;  his  gait  was 
;,  and  his  regard  unsteady, 
lugh  in  company  of  the  individual 
ly  alluded  to,  and  occasionally  ad- 
by  him,  he  appeared  to  shrink  with 
midity  from  the  association  ;  he 
flurried  when  spoken  to,  and  an- 
at  times  but  little  to  the  purpose. 
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His  companion  was  evidently  in  a  mood  of 
great  contentment,  and  received  such  replies 
with  a  smile  or  a  look  of  compassion.  In 
such  intercourse  had  these  two  individuals 
pmsued  their  path  till  thej  entered  the 
square  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  amazing 
bhiic  of  Amulpho  was  displayed  in  its  vast 
extent  before  them ;  the  elder  citizen  then 
paused  and  raised  his  eyes  to  its  roof.  An 
imposing  spectacle  was  before  him.  A  won- 
drous cupola  of  scaffolding  overtopped  the 
main  walls,  which  Amulpho  had  conducted 
only  to  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the  body 
of  the  church ;  and,  peopling  this  mighty 
frame-work  of  intersecting  joists  *and  plat- 
form piled  above  platform,  seemed  an  entire 
generation  of  human  beings.  The  gigantic 
conception  which  had  baffled  the  abilities  of 
concurrent  architects  from  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  had  at  last  found  an  individual 
who,  without  aid,  without  counsel,  under- 
took to  carry  it  into  execution. 

A  mighty  dome,  of  proportions  hitherto 
undreamt  of,  was  about  to  be  erected  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  earth,  and 
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ith  its  stupendous  structure,  over  a 
:h  the  bnuu  grew  dizzy  in  con- 
g.  That  age  was  one  pre-emi- 
great  men,  and  from  the  remotest 
ius  had  been  evoked  in  competitioa 
mdertaking :  pUms  had  been  pro- 
!  after  another  which  would  have 
the  toil  of  ages,  the  wealth  of  the 
)rld  to  effect  them  ;  and  when  they 
arded  as  impracticable,  a  Floren- 
en  had  arisen,  and,  with  a  calm 
eye  that  beamed  as  if  with  inspi- 
id  declared  that  he  would,  if  un- 
)y  the  incompetence  of  other  men, 
hat  they  had  declared  to  be  above 
of  human  power.  He  refused  to 
plan,  to  enter  into  any  explana^. 
itenting  himself  with  confounding 
ibled  sages,  and  asserting  his  own 
e  was  considered  and  treated  as  a 
scorned,  and  cast  out  of  the  syna- 
ifter  this,  his  judges  repented,  and  • 
lis  help.  He  allowed  no  petty  re- 
to  stand  between  his  genius  and 
)h,  hut  at  once  undertook  to  fulfil 
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his  word  ;  but  even  then  the  littleness  of  his 
employers  associated  another  man  with  him 
in  the  work  who  could  share  his  &me  though 
not  his  merit. 

Two  thirds  of  the  undertaking  were  com-^ 
pleted ;  jet,  from  the  mountains  of  marble 
that  crowned  the  square,  it  would  seem  that 
a  structure  scarcely  less  than  that  already 
existing,  remained  to  be  piled  into  the  void 
indicated  by  an  almost  invisible  frame-work 
of  wood,  which  traced  out  the  continuation 
of  the  arches.  At  this  period  a  pause  had 
ensued  in  the  works,  for  he  who  had  under- 
taken and  conducted  them  so  far,  now  said 
that  he  needed  repose,  and  demanded  that 
his  fellow-labourer  should  do  his  share.  The 
injustice  and  mean  jealousy  of  the  directors 
of  the  works  was  at  onc6  made  apparent,  as 
was  the  incompetence  of  the  person  whom 
they  had  associated  with  him  in  salary  and 
£une.  The  intruder  withdrew,  and  the  archi- 
tect resumed  his  labours :  blocks  of  stone  of 
prodigious  magnitude  swung  between  earth 
and  heaven,  obedient  to  the  slightest  signal 
of  a  creature  not  larger,  apparently,  than  a 
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standing-place  seemed  upon  a 
wig. 

the  spectacle  which  presented 
glance  of  the  two  citizens  as 
in  the  square  of  the  cathedral ; 
lusied  with  every  Acuity  in  the 
D  of  it,  steps  sounded  behind 
eased  as  a  third  partj  joined 
■e  they  had  time  to  turn,  a 
on  the  ear  of  the  elder  citizen. 
Is  more  melodious  to  him  than 
uiate  music — 

lopra  Sftseo,  Sasao 

10  in  giro  etenuinieiite  \o  itniSBi, 

eobI  passo  p«SM 

girando  ol  Ciel  mi  ricoodnsai ! " 

)f  some  seconds  ensued  as  the 
stood  conironting  the  speaker, 
■son  about  ten  years  his  junior, 
d  and  intelligent  countenance, 
ye,  and  a  general  aspect  of  self- 
dress  was  similar  to  that  of 
s  had  joined,  hut  arranged  with 
e  and  study  of  effect.  He  was 
«lj  in  his  carriage,  and  offered 
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a  striking  contrast  to  the  shuffling,  shrink^- 
ing,  ill-dressed  person  whom  he  found  in 
attendance  on  the  elder  citizen.  When  the 
last  tone  of  his  salutation  had  sunk  into 
silence,  the  person  whom  he  addressed 
pressed  his  hand  warmly,  a  very  slight  tint 
passed  over  his  cheek,  and  he  replied  in  a 
low  voice — 

'*  Justice  has  come  late,  Donatello,  but  it 
has  come  at  last!'' 

Without  noticing  the  exclamation,  Dona- 
tello  shook  his  hand  cordially,  and  wished 
him  "  God's  blessing,  and  a  long  life :''  he 
then  turned  to  the  shrinking  companion  of 
his  Mend,  and  exclaimed — 

^  And  length  of  days,  and  much  fame  to 
thee,  also,  most  excellent  Paolo.  Whither 
is  friend  Pippo  leading  thee  V 

Paolo  Ucelli,  the  party  thus  addressed, 
was  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  question. 
**  I  scarcely  know,"  he  replied.  '*  My  poor 
abilities  are  always  at  the  command  of  the 
Ser  Filippo  Brunelleschi ;  but  it  escapes  my 
recollection  for  what  purpose  I  am  now  ac- 
companying him.'' 
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"  And  yet,  friend  Paolo,"  observed  Bnmel- 
leschi,  with  a  soiile,  "  I  have  told  thee  not 
twice  only,  nor  thrice  ;  I  call  our  good 
brother,  Mesaer  Donatello,  to  bear  testimony 
that  I  now  tell  thee  once  more,  I  would 
have  thy  company  as  far  as  the  Via  Maggio, 
to  the  palace  of  Coaimo  Altoviti,  and  thy 
assistance  in  the  designing  of  certain  tables 
in  perspective,  for  which  thou  shalt  be  paid 
liberally :  but  before  we  repair  thither,  I 
will  waste  an  hour  of  thy  time  in  conducting 
our  good  friend  to  see  a  work  well  worthy 
of  his  attention,  and  thine.  Lorenzo  Ghi- 
berti  has  retired  at  last  irom  all  further 
share  in  the  management  of  that  temple. 
He  undertook  what  he  had  not  the  capacity 
to  accomplish ;  he  ha^  been  long  making 
the  discovery,  and  retired  at  last  with  a  bad 
grace.  He  has  tarnished  a  fair  name,  and 
the  shame  of  his  moet  signal  failure  must  be 
his  chastisement ;  but,  unlike  Ms  supporters 
and  my  enemies — who  have  no  escape  from 
lasting  scorn,  scorn  for  their  motives  and 
scorn  for  their  intellects — he  has  taken  the 
wise  resolution  of  striving  to  efface  from  the 
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memory  of  good  men  the  recollection  of  his 
past  indiscretion,  bj  the  exhibition  of  the 
great  abilities  which  Providence  has  given 
him,  and  the  production  of  a  work,  in  the 
excellence  of  which  he  has  had  competitors, 
but  no  equals.  I  doubt  not,  Donatello, 
that  you  know  that  at  noon  to  day  the 
screen  is  to  be  removed  from  the  great  gates 
of  the  Baptistry  of  Saint  John  V 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  individual  thus 
appealed  to.  ^'  It  is  a  performance  that  may 
cancel  many  past  follies ;  but  he  has  shown 
little  wit  in  producing  it  on  this  spot.  We 
shall  have  time  to  contemplate  it  at  our 
good  leisure ;  but  worth  all  the  wonderment 
of  the  good  people,  whilst  gazing  on  beauties 
which  few  of  them  will  understand,  will  be  the 
honest  congratulations  of  the  master  work* 
men  of  the  mighty  structure  before  us,  when 
you  appear  amongst  them.  Let  us  thither, 
for  Lorenzo  would  scarcely  give  us  a  gracious 
welcome." 

With  a  countenance  radiant  with  well- 
earned  fame,  Filippo,  or  as  he  was  called,  Ser 
Pippo  de  Brunelleschi,  quickened  his  steps 
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luct  his  friends  towards  a  side-door 
cathedral  The  conunonest  workman 
it  him  addressed  him  with  ^miliarity, 
h  reverence,  and  by  name :  there  was 
lie  countenance  of  each  and  all  the 
ion  of  a  violent  partj  spirit,  in  the 
oments  of  victory.  When  the  three  ci- 
lad  mounted  to  the  roof,  Brunelleschi 
ceived  in  a  body  by  the  mast^ 
who  knew  and  could  appreciate  the 
[ill  triumph  of  that  genius  which 
hers  have  not  heatated  to  designate 
rihle  and  marvellons  to  contemplate," 
jmph,  not  over  the  insolent  preten- 
[  an  ineffident  competitor,  but  over ' 
ies  of  which  most  men  were  ignorant, 
ich  presented  themselves  to  others 
moment,  but  not  to  the  astonishing 
t  before  he  was  provided  with  means 
:ome  them. 

elleschi  made  no  attempt  to  point 
his  ftiends  the  felicitous  progress  of 
A  work  ;  but  with  the  unpretending 
'  of  one  fully  impressed  with  the 
on  that  he  was  a  mere  implement 
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in  the  hands  of  Him  who  built  the  universe, 
yet  with  the  activity  and  energy  of  one  who 
felt  how  completely  all  things  devolved  upon 
his  single  foresight^  his  unaided  genius^ — ^he 
conducted  them  whither  his  own  pursuits 
required  his  presence*  The  attention  of 
Donatello,  himself  an  architect,  who  had  stu* 
died  with  him  for  years  at  Rome,  who  had 
earned  with  him,  from  incessant  groping 
amongst  the  ruins  of  old  buildings,  the  re- 
putation of  a  treasure-himter, — who  had 
watched  him  through  his  career,  at  one  time 
working  as  a  jeweller  in  setting  stones  and 
chiseling  rings  and  vases,  at  another  in 
adorning  mitres,  inventing  clocks,  inlaying 
metals  and  enameling  sword-blades, — was  di* 
rected  less  to  the  progress  of  the  imdertak- 
ing  than  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivances 
by  which  the  manifold  works  were  carried  on. 
He  had  constructed  machinery  of  so  sci- 
entific a  character,  says  his  biographer,  that 
with  its  aid  one  pair  of  oxen  could  drag 
weights  which  would,  till  then,  have  required 
a  dozen.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
himself  to  inspect,  and  not  unfrequently  to 
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direct  with  his  own  hand,  the  mixing  of  the 
mortar,  the  very  selection  of  bricks  for  par- 
ticular purposes.  He  examined  the  various 
blocks  of  stone,  and  tested  their  soundness  ; 
he  produced  models  in  wax  to  explain  how 
he  wished  the  connexion  of  beams  and 
blocks.  Repairing  fi*om  these  worksheds  to 
the  liimaces  established  on  that  mighty  roof, 
he  produced  models  of  hooks,  rods,  and  an 
infinity  of  shapes,  novel  and  ingenious. 

When  the  round  of  these  various  work- 
shops had  been  made,  the  friends,  befoie 
descending  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
a  further  proof  of  the  provident  contrivance 
of  their  guide.  Much  time  had  been  lost  bj 
the  workmen  in  jotuneying  upwards  and 
downwards  to  and  from  their  meals  at  all 
hours,  which  afforded  an  excuse  for  con- 
tinued idleness.  To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, firunelleschi  caused  to  be  erected  a 
series  of  provision-shops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  each  department.  All  the  occupa- 
tions of  life  went  on  as  uninterruptedly 
above  as  in  the  city  below  :  there  were  wiue 
and  bread  shops,  and  even  chambers  at- 
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tached  to  the  former,  in  which  the  workmen 
could  snatch  an  hour  for  repose  or  convi- 
vialitj.  .  From  this  walk  through  the  la*- 
bouring  villages  of  the  roof,  the  companions 
at  last  turned  to  descend.  They  paused  for 
a  few  minutes  in  the  bodj  of  the  cathedral, 
to  look  up  at  the  wondrous  dome  that  was 
closing  above  their  heads.  The  area  was 
free  firom  the  screen  of  Bandinelli,  and  per- 
mitted at  one  view  the  measurement  of  the 
base  from  which  sprung  the  arches  above. 
On  arriving  there  Brunelleschi  threw  himself 
on  his  knees,  and  spent  some  minutes  in 
prajer.  He  then  rose,  and  directed  their 
notice  to  the  space  about  him. 

"  There  is  room  for  us  all,''  he  exclaimed, 
*"  and  for  generations  yet  to  come,  who  may 
have  energy  to  work  for  immortality.  Think 
of  it,  Paolo !  but»  mind  thee,  vast  as  these 
walls  are,  there  is  no  space  on  them  for  the 
indulgence  of  the  caprices  that  warrant 
men  in  holding  light  thee  and  thy  abilities. 
Think  over  this,  and  now  for  Santo  Spirito ! 
For  all  the  outcry  made  by  wonder-makers 
about  this  dome,  believe  me,  I  take  more 
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ight  for  the  building  I  have  named:  here 
1  an  interloper  in  tbe  &me  of  another  ; 
though  it  is  Qo  small  thing  to  go  down 
osterity  hand  in  hand  with  Amiilpho,  I 
re  to  do  something  of  mj  own  I" 
bey  quitted  the  cathedral  together,  and 
[>aasing  in  front  of  the  portals  of  the 
iistry  of  St.  John,  Donatello  was  invited 
[iorenzo  Ghiberti  within  the  screen  of 
aiding  which  shut  in  the  exquisite  gates 
h  after  many  months  of  toil  were  com- 
id,  and  about  to  be  exposed  to  the 
ic.  Though  harbouring  no  rancour  in 
loble  spirit  against  Ghiberti,  who  had 
;nted  to  play  the  ignoble  game  of  his 
lies,  Brunelleschi  judged  of  his  conduct 
the  same  severity  that  he  would  have 
had  he  not  himself  been  affected  by  it. 
rtunities  had  hourly  occurred  since  they 
)eeu  held  in  forced  association,  to  sound 
hallows  of  the  mind  placed  in  rivalry 
him  ;  bad  he  retired  when  convinced  of 
acompetence,  Brunelleschi  would  have 
liserated  and  honoured  him.  He  had 
ilf  shown  him  a  noble  example  of  this 
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kind  of  sacrifice,  by  retiring  from  all  compe- 
tition with  him  in  the  struggle  in  which  he 
and  Donatello  had  entered,  respecting  the 
bronze  gates  alluded  to  ;  but  because,  know- 
ing his  deficiency,  Ghiberti  had  for  the  sake 
of  gain  continued  to  share  his  authority,  and 
thus  hourly  placed  impediments  in  the  way 
of  the  progress  of  the  great  work  in  which 
he  had  staked  his  own  fame,  and  compro- 
nused  that  of  his  country,  he  despised  him  ! 
For  this  reason  he  wished  to  avoid  joining 
the  group  of  admirers  of  his  rival,  who  were 
crowded  about  the  scaffolding.  In  passing 
under  the  cross  of  St.  Zambio,  he  heard  it 
whispered,  "The  modesty  of  Lorenzo  has 
effected  the  overthrow  of  that  man's  under- 
standing! See  with  what  arrogance  he 
moves  amongst  us !  The  half-witted  Paolo 
thinks  him  little  less  than  a  Yitruvio;  he 
would,  if  he  were  permitted,  throw  down 
half  the  city  to  make  room  for  the  new 
church  of  Santo  Spirito,  which  it  was  his 
intention  should  abandon  its  ancient  site, 
and  extend  to  the  river's  side !''  Brunel- 
leschi  smiled,  and  passed  on. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 


ELY  had  the  elder  Altoviti  left  his 
steps  again  sounded  on  the  threshold 
amber.  They  were  heavy  and  deli- 
ind  the  glance  of  the  young  man 
ed  as  he  heard  them.    He  rose  from 

to  throw  open  the  door,  and  an 
il  entered,  whom  he  saluted  with  a 

of  great  cordiality  and  reverence, 
a  person  of  no  great  dignity  of  ez- 
onsiderably  past  the  middle  age  ; 
n  of  his  head  was  entirely  bald  ;  he 
sacious  and  dome-like  brow,  which 
owed  by  many  deep  lines ;  a  large, 
Id,  blue  eye,  over  which  intelligence 
'eraally  diffused  ;  its  glance  did  not 

pierce  the  bosom  of  the  person  on 

rested,  as  it  spread  an  atmosphere 
where  its  rays  fell,  and  in  the  blaze 
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of  which  every  object  became  transparent. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  ample  robes  of  a 
Florentine  citizen  of  the  middle  classes,  but 
without  any  pretension  to  the  possession  of 
wealth,  or  to  the  esteem  of  it.  The  youth 
took  his  hand,  and  led  him  to  a  seat,  but 
continued  himself  standing. 

This  person  was  the  same  whom  we  intro- 
duced to  the  reader  in  the  last  chapter — 
Filippo  Brunelleschi.  He  had  already  achiev * 
ed  immortality,  and  bore  his  fiEune  with  equal 
modesty  and  dignity.  He  looked  upon  the 
wealth  of  others  without  envy,  and  esteemed 
its  owners  when  employed  by  them  as  bro- 
thers labouring  with  him  for  future  renown. 

"  I  have  seen  my  worthy  friend  your  fa- 
ther, Master  Ruggieri,"'  he  said  ;  ''  and  I  fear 
we  have  exceeded  the  style  and  expense  with 
which  he  originally  proposed  constructing 
this  residence.  I  have  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  to  view  his  present  undertaking 
as  I  view  it ;  less  as  a  home  for  him,  and 
for  you,  my  young  friend,  than  as  the  just 
tribute  of  wealth  to  our  native  city  ;  but  he 
replies  to  me  with  much  truth,  that  the 
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'  a  Florentine  merchant  is  of  more 
the  commonwealth  than  the  ereo 
a,  palace.  If  I  have  been  to  blame, 
it  share  the  responsibility." 
%  your  great  genius,  finmelleschi," 
the  young  man,  "employed  but  to 
dwelling  for  the  remaining  days  of 
ier*s  life  and  mine,  one  inmdredth 
this  noble  structure  would  have  sof- 
;  and  if  I  have  at  times  unduly 
you,  or  intruded  a  matter  of  such 
aoment  on  your  study  of  the  great 
under  whose  wing  ire  are  placed,  it 
n  mainly  in  order  that,  before  the 
ssue  of  our  house  fail,  and  both  my 
jid  myself  go  hence  to  an  eternal 
the  vaults  of  Santa  Groce,  we  might 
building  completed.  As  for  my 
he  wearies  of  the  confusion  which 
is  with  habits  of  calm  long  con- 
;  but  believe  me,  my  good  friend, 
nonal  fears  about  expense  and  jeo- 
0  his  credit  are  utterly  groimdlesa 
[,  with  your  good  pleasure,  continue 
gn  on  which  we  last  reasoned." 
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^'I  rejoice  at  it!''  replied  the  architect; 
and  his  laige  bright  eyes  glowed  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  triumphant  genius  :  '^  I  truly 
rejoice  at  it !  for  it  is  but  decent  that  our 
city  should  afford  in  its  exterior,  that  pro- 
mise of  security  which  our  laws  ensure  us. 
It  is  time  that  the  towers  of  our  nobles  gave 
place  to  the  halls  of  our  trades^  to  the  do- 
mestic residences  of  our  merchants,  and  to 
the  chxmshes  which  are  long  due  in  gratitude 
to  God,  who  has  &Toured  us  above  other 
nationa  What  talent  our  Creator  has  given 
to  us  is  better  thus  bestowed,  than  in  erect* 
ing  fortresses  where  the  tyranny  of  our 
nobles  secures  impunity  for  their  evil  deeda 
I  was  lately  sent  for  by  the  Barbadori  to 
assist  in  further  extending  the  habitations  of 
bis  allies ;  and  the  design  laid  before  me 
was  such  as  might  more  fitly  have  been 
planned  by  Gastrucdo  Gastracani,  than  jby  a 
citizen  of  an  orderly  and  free  Bepublic/' 

A  sudden  flush  crimsoned  the  cheeks  of 
Altoviti,  but  he  knew  that  the  feelings  which 
at  that  moment  sprung  up  within  him  would 
find  little  sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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Table  citizen  whose  eyes  watched  him, 
he  hastened  to  change  the  subject  of 
:  discourae.  "  We  perfectly  understand 
i  matters,"  he  said,  hurriedly  gathering  - 
lie  papers  which  had  reference  to  the  cal- 
tions  and  phins  of  the  building ;  "  before 
ing  us,  my  good  friend,  there  is  one  who 
Ld  unwillingly  miss  your  salutation.  Let 
)  hence,  for  I  encroach  upon  your  leisure." 
oth  rose,  and  quitted  the  room.  After 
ersing  a  variety  of  passages  and  cham- 
,  most  of  them  in  the  unfinished  state  in 
:h  we  have  described  the  one  they  were 
ing,  they  gradually  approached  a  part  of 
building  which  had  been  earliest  corn- 
ed, and  which  already  manifested  signs 
ixiirious  and  costly  decoration.  With  the 
3  studied  politeness  which  the  younger 
iviti  bad  manifested  throughout  his  in- 
iew  with  the  architect,  he  now  stepped 
re  him,  and  threw  open  the  door  of  a 
II  chamber,  in  which  the  family  were 
ody  established.  If  the  vast  saloons  as 
only  existing  in  design  were  intended  to 
ompleted  on  a  scale  of  costliness  similar 
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to  this»  well  might  the  richest  merchant  in 
Florence  shrink  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  vast  sums  requisite  for  their  construe* 
tion.  Brunelleschi  cast  his  eyes  hastily 
around  him  with  the  gratified  glance  that  a 
painter  might  bestow  upon  the  costly  carv* 
ing  of  the  frame  destined  to  receive  the 
smallest  of  his  works;  but  that  chamber 
contained  an  object  of  far  greater  interest 
than  the  costliest  of  its  ornaments. 

Seated  near  a  window,  which  was  situated 
so  high  in  the  wall  as  to  require  steps  to 
approach  it,  was  a  young  female  of  about 
seventeen  years  of  age.  She  was  employed 
at  a  table,  illuminating  the  margins  of  a 
small  pocket  missal :  by  iier  side  and 
bending  over  her,  watching  with  gratified 
eagerness  each  movement  of  her  taper  fin* 
gers,  was  a  Franciscan  Monk,  so  withered, 
crippled,  and  aged,  that  he  might  almost 
have  seemed  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostle 
whose  features  she  was  tracing :  the  fire  of 
an  ardent  temperament  had  evidently  out- 
lived the  soundness  of  his  intellect,  for  his 
eye  was  yet  glittering  and  restless,  expres- 
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atve  of  peevislmess,  Ehyness,  and  suspicion. 
He  watched  the  young  maiden  at  her  occu- 
pations, with  an  avidity  which  it  would  be 
difficult  exactly  to  account  for.  He  was  too 
long  past  the  age  that  acknowledges  the 
power  of  female  loveliness,  yet  his  glance 
was  oftener  upon  her  Mr  iace  than  on  her 
work ;  his  thoughts  evidently  bad  more 
sympathy  with  that  beautiful  vision,  than 
with  the  portraiture  of  the  mangled  martyrs 
and  musical  cherubs  on  the  vellum  before 
her.  If  her  eyes  strayed  for  a  moment 
from  her  work  he  writhed  his  crooked  form 
into  more  immediate  contact  with  her,  and 
whispered  earnestly  in  her  ear  words  that 
were  not  without  power,  for  the  pencil  or 
the  brush  instantly  resumed  its  toil  But 
with  all  his  sharp-sightedness  be  did  not 
discover  that  she  pursued  her  employment 
with  distaste.  The  young  painter  raised  her 
eyes  as  the  door  opened,  and  the  brush 
wavered  in  her  hand  for  an  instant  as  ^e 
perceived  who  entered.  The  countenance 
which  she  raised  to  meet  Bnmelleschi  was 
one  less  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  which 
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was  already  renowned,  than  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  features  themselves :  her  com- 
plexion was  clear  and  sparkling,  her  eyes  were 
dark  and  fiery,  the  lashes  that  screened  them 
long  and  heavy ;  her  cheek  was  less  full 
and  rounded  than  might  seem  suitable  to 
her  youth ;  and  her  figure,  which  was  other- 
wise .commanding  and  majestic,  showed 
symptoms  of  the  extraordinary  abstinence 
to  which  it  was  known  she  habituated  her- 
seE  There  was  a  semblance  of  meekness 
spread  over  the  imperious  features,  a  guard 
over  the  too  splendid  fiashing  of  her  bright 
eyes,  but  the  constraint  was  too  evidently 
artificiaL  An  inattentive  observer  might 
have  thought  that  gentleness  natural,  and 
interpreted  the  stately  reserve  which  accom- 
panied it  as  only  the  fitting  self-possession, 
which  a  rare  loveliness  and  a  profound  in- 
telligence would  naturally  inspire  ;  but  such 
an  impression  had -no  existence  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  opportunities  of  more 
frequent  intercourse  with  her.  The  meek- 
ness that  met  the  eye  was  like  the  banner 
of  many  a  victory  obtained  over  as  proud  a 
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spirit  as  ever  animated  a  female  bosom. 
Many  a  conquest  had  in  truth  been  achieved, 
but  the  proud  and  penetrating  eye  remained 
unsubdued  to  betray  the  character  which 
has  since  gained  for  this  extraordinary  per- 
son undying  renown. 

There  was  a  stem  perseverance  about  the 
character  of  this  maiden  which,  as  events 
proved,  no  power  could  bend  ;  a  mastery  over 
the  imperfections  of  her  own  spirit,  which 
was  as  evident  as  the  defects  themselves; 
and  a  defiance  of  all  influences  without  the 
citadel  of  her  own  heart,  which  might  have 
led  to  martjrrdom,  but  would  have  deterred 
ordinary  courage  in  her  feUow-creatures 
from  contending  with  it.  Her  dress  was  also 
peculiar,  and  seemed  to  show  the  bent  of 
her  mind.  It  was  of  the  plainest  and  rudest 
materials,  without  ornament  of  any  kind, 
and  fashioned  in  strict  imitation  of  the  gar- 
ments of  the  nuns  of  Saint  Francis.  Her 
black  hair  was  banded  across  her  forehead, 
and  scarcely  more  than  the  minute  lines 
that  divided  it  were  visible  from  beneath 
the  white  linen  head-dress  under  which  it 
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was  gathered.     Yain  would  it  have  been  to 
seek  in  that  placid  face  for  the  (miinary 
indications  of  a  woman's  weakness,  for  the 
gentler  cravings  of  the  heart  to  love  and  to  be 
loyed !     The  very  dress  she  wore  proclaimed 
openly  that  she  had  renounced  for  ever  the 
usual  inclinations  of  her  sex.     At  this  early 
period  of  her  life,  she  had  acquired  over  the 
few  who-  approached  her,  the  power  which 
eventually  became  imiversal  in  her  genera- 
tion :  the  eyes  that  met  her's  fell,  and  when 
she  spoke,  the  tones  of  her  voice  are  re- 
corded to  have  thrilled  through  the  hearts 
of  her  listeners.     What  her  position  was  in 
the  family  in  which  she  dwelt  at  this  time, 
was  unknown.     There  was  little  sociableness 
in  the  other  members  who  composed  it,  to 
encourage  any  one  to  inquire  ;  and  the  na- 
tural conjecture    having  reference  to  the 
younger  Altoviti,  would  seem  to  be  ostenta- 
tiously disavowed  by  the  monastic  dress  which 
she  had  assumed,  and  the  mode  of  life  she 
was  plesised  to  lead. 

Nothing  in  her  demeanour  would  have 
indicated  any  emotion  on  the  entry  of  the 
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two  persons  who  now  joined  her.  Brunel- 
leschi  approached  and  kissed  her  hand,  a&d 
would  have  stepped  aside  to  give  place  to 
his  companion  ;  he  raised  his  eyes  to  ]fiB 
countenance  as  he  did  so,  and  was  struck  as 
much  ,:>rith  pain  as  surprise,  to  remark  the 
ashen  paleness  that  overspread  his  cheek, 
conquering  even  the  brightness  of  the  vivid 
spot  which  had  till  then  occupied  its  centre. 
The  voice  also  of  the  young  citizen  was 
affected  as  he  spoke  ;  a  low  and  embarrassed 
conversation  ensued,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
Brunelleschi  took  his  departure,  and  the 
elder  Altoviti  entered.  The  lady  turned  to 
resume  her  previous  occupation,  but  not  be- 
fore she  had  noticed  the  troubled  brow,  and 
nervous,  quick  manner  with  which  the  elder 
citizen  withdrew  his  son  to  a  remote  part 
of  the  room,  and  entered  upon  a  conversa- 
tion which  speedily  engrossed  the  attention 
of  them  both.  Whether  any  syllable  spoken 
reached  the  ears  of  the  lady,  could  not  be 
detected  from  her  countenance  ;  these  whis- 
perings certainly  did  not  again  affect  the 
steadiness  of  the  slight  pencil  which  occu- 
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pied  her  fingersl  Tet  the  timid  and  fretful 
forebodings  of  the  elder,  and  the  angry 
murmnrings  of  the  younger,  might  have  dis- 
turbed any  one  of  a  less  placid  tempera- 
ment 

"  Longer  forbearance  would  be  your  utter 
oyerthrow  1'*  exclaimed  the  son ;  "  you  have 
submitted  to  personal  insult ;  you  have 
earned  for  your  family  the  contempt  of  all 
who  have  either  spirit  or  self-respect^ :  but 
jou  have  him,  and  all  his  house,  now  in 
your  power,  and  if  you  hesitate  about  the 
reckoning  for  past  insults,  I  will  not  1  It  ii 
of  instant  consequence  to  assemble  the  few 
friends  on  whom  we  can  best  rely." 

The  father  made  some  reply,  and  it  seem- 
ed in  remonstrance ;  but  it  was  uttered  in 
80  low  a  whisper,  as  to  be  inaudible.  The 
younger  Altoviti  paused  for  a  moment,  witih 
an  effort  to  subdue  all  demonstration  of  his 
late  emotion,  and  then  approached  the  lady, 
whom  he  addi^ssed  by  the  name  of  Cathe- 
rine. She  appeared  reluctant  to  raise  her 
eyes  from  her  occupation,  but  it  was  not 
the  less  evident  that  her  mind  was  not  as 

k2 
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ed  as  she  would  have  had  it  believed, 
^elligence  that  existed  between  them 
no  ordinaiy  domestic  character,  and 
lur  seemed  troubled  by  circumstances 
larjassment  to  each.  Ru^eri  ad- 
her  familiarly,  yet  not  entirdy 
;  reserve  :  he  watched  her  counte- 
intently,  and  his  own  varied  in  tint 
presMon  each  time  that  her  features 
i  the  most  trifling  interest.  When 
ified  his  intention  of  absenting  him- 
ibably  for  some  hours,  she  raised  the 
itre  of  her  proud  eyes  to  his  counte- 
Euid  they  expressed  to  him  as  intel- 
as  if  she  had  spoken  it,  a  warning, 
nething  of  defiance, 
'ould  not  prevent  your  going  hence, 
ri,"  she  said  ;  "nor  may  it,  perchance, 
UT  convenience  that  I  should  at  1^ 
t  delay  your  father,  as  you  seem  to 
lusiness  with  him  without ;  but  I 
pray  for  a  few  minutes'  interview  on 
im.  The  distractions  of  this  house  do 
t  with  the  mood  of  mind  becoming 
te  to  which  I  have  devoted  myseli 
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And  since  you  have  refused  hitherto  to  aid 
me  in  following  mj  vocation,  I  must,  as  I 
should  long  ago  have  done,  act  without  as- 
sistance, as  indeed  I  require  little." 

The  countenance  of  the  young  man  un- 
derwent an  instant  and  marked  change ; 
he  stood  before  her  no  longer  the  meek, 
nay  tremulous  worshipper  of  a  capricious 
woman,  but  an  angry  guardian  of  a  self- 
willed  and  obstinate  child.  He  was  still 
reluctant  to  give  words  to  the  displeasure 
that  kindled  his  cheek.  His  glance  was 
met  by  one  calm  and  defying:  the  maiden 
watched  him  till  he  turned  and  quitted  her 
presence,  without  manifesting  either  sur- 
prise or  timidity.  When  the  chamber  was 
again  silent  she  turned  to  her  aged  pre- 
ceptor, 9Jid  after  putting  aside  the  volume 
that  had  occupied  her,  and  the  implements 
of  her  pursuit,  said  : 

"  I  will,  with  your  permission,  my  father, 
leave  you  for  a  few  minutes,  and  on  my 
return  we  will  adjourn  to .  the  oratory 
which  the  money-loving  masters  of  tliis 
wastefiil  building  have   offered  as  a  poor 
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to  the  FroTidence  which,  for  its  own 
ends,  has  enriched  them." 
e  friar  moyed  with  such  speed  as  his 
i  limbs  allowed,  to  throw  open  the  door 
inner  room,  and  she  departed.  No  eye 
led  this  young  maiden  as  she  sought 
rivacy  ;  nor,  had  any  had  the  power  of 
■  so,  could  the  object  of  her  retiring 
been  conjectured.  She  soi^ht  a  small 
ber,  whose  bare  and  desolate  appeax- 
was  not  unlike  the  study  of  young 
iti.  It  had  been  constructed  as  nearly 
)ssible  on  the  model  of  ihe  poorest 
in  which  nun  ever  'dwelt ;  it  had  a 
ix  of  wood,  a  rosary,  and  a  few  planks 
he  purposes  of  all  other  furniture, 
istened  the  door  behind  her,  her  eyes 
ed,  her  lip  quivered,  and  sl]e  threw 
If  prostrate  upon  the  floor.  After  a 
oinutes,  as  if  the  passions  that  raged 
a  her  bosom  craved  more  violent  ex- 
ent,  she  sprung  to  her  l^t,  and  for  a 
Lerable  time  sought  relief  in  the  most 
:t  contortions  of  her  frame.  When 
sted,  she  sought  rest  again  upon  the 
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earth,  and  with  her  &ce  upon  the  brick 
floor  of  her  cell.  She  rose  at  last  pale, 
and  with  her  limbs  still  agitated;  there 
"wsa  a  slight  contraction  of  her.  queenlike 
brow,  a  dark  circle  round  her  dilated  and 
flashing  eyes,  a  line  beneath  her  white  lips, 
and  the  expression  which  no  effort  could 
so  suddenly  efface  of  the  fierce  passions 
with  which  she  had  struggled.  She  stamped 
her  foot  and  then  stood  to  listen ;  in  a  few 
minutes  a  sound,  like  the  falling  of  bare  feet 
on  some  neighbouring  passage,  reached  her 
as  they  approached  a  separate  door  of  her 
cell,  and  she  then  hastened  to  open  it. 

The  person  who  entered  was  from  his 
appearance  one  who  might  least  have  been 
expected  to  answer  such  a  call.  He  was 
a  tall  grey-headed  man  of  about  sixty 
years  of  age ;  his  dress  was  mean,  and  rag- 
ged, his  legs  and  feet  were  bare,  and  the  few 
clothes  which  he  had  were  repulsive  from 
the  soils  of  some  unclean  occupation.  The 
nun  bent  her  eyes  to  the  ground  for  a 
moment,  till  a  shudder  passed  over  her 
frame,  and  she  then  laid  her  snowy  and 
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fingers  on  his  ann,  and  wtiispered  as 
feared  lest  the  very  walls  might  carry 
lings.  The  individual  listened  with 
'B  mien,  and  a  brow  that  expressed 

sorrow  than  surprise  to  her  commu- 
<n. 

un  too  much  used  to  such  disappoint- 
"  he  answered,  "  to  be  cast  down  or 

from  an  enterprise  which  God  has 
3d !  I  will  put  such  remedy  as  may 
my  power,  and  I  pray  Heaven  that  I 

too  late  to  rescue  those  who  have 
me.  The  elder  Altoviti  may  at 
ment  be  frightened  into  silence,  but 
1  is  of  &r  other  temperament,  and 
aows  these  proud  men  have  studi- 
^rched  for  cause  to  make  him  hate 

I  fear,  for  one  at  least,  the  worst 
B  vengeance  of  an  unfor^ving  spirit 
ict  upon  him.  And  unless  you" — he 
to  watch  the  features  of  the  listener, 
•ugh  he  saw  the  lip  compressed,  and 
9  flash,  he  continued — "  unless  you, 
ive  the  inclination  to  intercede  with 
i,  I  know  of  no  means  to  extricate 
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him  ;  for,  I  confess,  that  he  is  compromised 
to  the  extent  of  property,  and  his  own 
life  and  the  exile  of  every  member  of  his 
femily !" 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  speech,  and 
the  countenance  of  the  female  manifested 
signs  of  mingled  humility,  consternation, 
and  disgust.  "  I  would  give  my  limbs  to 
the  torturer,"  she  replied,  "  sooner  than  plead 
to  him!  -for  well  I  know  the  answer  he 
will  make  to  me.  Tou  must  find  other 
means,  Michele ;  his  rescue  cannot  come 
from  me." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  replied  the  listener,  "  I 
know  of  none!  His  death-warrant  may 
be  signed,  may  be  executed  before  sun-rise 
to-mom>w,  and  his  &nuly  sent  out  with 
scorn  into  banishment." 

"  Then  God  be  merciful  to  me !"  replied 
the  female,  and  tears  sprung  into  her  eyes, 
"*  I  am  a  bad  suppliant."  She  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  asked  hurriedly,  "  Would 
he  fly  if  he  had  the  opportunity  T 

"  It. may  be  tried,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but 
there    are    traits,   more   than   one,   in  his 

k6 
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fe,  to  confirm  the  conviction  of  one 
:dow8  him  well,  that  he  will  not. 
migtit,  perchance,  be  a  mode  of   in- 

him  to  do  80  if  the  affections  which 
ither  and  son  togetiier  were  not  too 
to  be  tampered  with." 

face,  which  the  speaker  watched  in- 
again  varied_its  expression ;  her  eyes 
ist  down,  and  the  long  lashes  nearly 
1  them.  She  trembled  violently,  and 
i  while  the  speaker  in  a  low  earnest 
lore  openly  explained  his  meaning. 
<  sigh  concluded  this  conference,  she 
her  head  in  utter  humiliation,  and  he 
ft  her.    . 
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CHAPTER  Xir. 

Th£BE  is  in  one  of  the  most  intricate,  the 
filthiest,  and  least  known  quarters  of  the 
modem  city  of  Florence,  a  spot  beyond  all 
others  •dear  to  the  citizen  who  loves  the 
&me  of  his  ancestors.  In  the  days  we 
are  writing  of,  this  spot  was  the  centre  of 
the  most  popidous  and  thriving  neighbour- 
hood of  the  whole  city.  Five  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  then,  and  but  little 
change  has  come  over  the  exterior  of  that 
spot.  The  deity  of  commerce,  which  had 
there  its  altar,  has  removed  elsewhere  ;  the 
empty  shrine  remains,  divested  of  a  few 
ornaments,  but  otherwise  in  its  integrity. 
The  visitor  of  Florence,  if  his  curiosity 
should  lead  him  through  the  mazes  around 
the  once  renowned  street  of  Galimala,  will 
find  his  way  to  a  small  opening  called  a 
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SiZza,  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Andrea. 

contains  a  building  now  used  as  a  car- 
Qter's  workshop.  It  may  come  even  to 
)rse  purposes ;  but  the  whole  city  does 
t  contain  a  single  building  of  more  in- 
rest :  it  was  in  former  times  the  council- 
U  of  the  company  of  cloth  merchants. 
Time,  more  than  man,  has  respected  its 
st  fame  ;  for  there  may  be  seen  the  arms 

Florence,  of  the  Empire,  of  the  Guelph 
rty,  of  the  Lamb  of  St.  John  and  the  Lion 
d  his  open  volume — the  device  of  the  com- 
ny,  in  relief  on  its  lintel,  and  as  sharp  and 
tire  as  on  the  day  they  were  cut  there ; 
2  old  gothic  fencifuUy-shaped  frame-work 
Death  its  pediment,  with  the  armorial 
irings  of  the  guild  which  had  its  head- 
arters  within,  has  neither  cracked  nor 
mibled  since  it  was  placed  there  by  order 

the  intelligent  and  enterprising  mer- 
mts  who  raised  this  city  into  celebrity, 
wanted  little  to  mid-day  on  the  morning 
mpied  by  the  last  chapter,  it  was  a 
ght  sunny  day,  and  one  that  might 
apt  the  step  abroad  ;  but  Florence  was  a 
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citj^that  had  no  idlers,  and  the  variation 
of  season  or  weather  produced  no  change 
in  the  aspect  of  its  streets ;  hence  it  was 
manifest  that  a  cause  more  exciting  had 
filled  the  streets  with  loiterers.  The  spot 
mentioned  above  was  the  great  point  of 
attraction,  for  thitherward  were  the  steps  of 
the  crowds  turning.  The  gonfidon  of  the 
craft  was  displayed  from  the  steps  of  the 
building,  and  a  select  guard  of  the  com- 
pany occupied  its  entry.  There  was  much 
murmuring  amongst  the  multitudes,  and  it 
was  apparent,  from  the  whispered  question 
and  reply,  that  some  matter  of  moment 
to  the  community  was  in  agitation,  the 
piecise  nature  of  which  was  unknown. 
There  were,  however,  other  symptoms  from 
which  the  intelligent  amongst  the  multi- 
tude might  have  guessed  that,  whatever 
was  the  cause  of  the  general  disquietude, 
there  were,  as  usual,  party  views  or  party 
preparations  which  might  cause  a  calamitous 
tennination  to  the  council  about  to  be  held 
hf  the  most  influential  class  in  the  com- 
monwealth ;  for  amongst  the  graver  dresses 
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of  the  citizens  there  occasionally  might 
be  seen  the  annour  of  the  retainers  of  the 
nobles,  as  these  men  forced  their  way  with 
more  eagerness  than  courtesy  by  twos  and 
threes  rather  against,  than  in  the  direction 
of  the  stream. 

As  might  be  expected,  public  opinioD  be- 
gan to  declare  itself  in  the  murmurs  and 
conjectures  which  floated  amongst  the  popu- 
lace, and  there  were  heard  occasional  cries 
of  "Death  to  the  Ghibelline!"  "No  secrets 
from  the  people :"  but  the  vague  nature  of 
these  very  cries  showed  how  ignorant  the 
great  body  of  the  people  were  of  the  move- 
ment which  their  leaders,  able  at  all  times 
to  create  tumults  amongst  them,  had  chosen 
this  day  to  call  into  existence.  The  only 
incident  influencing  the  popular  feeling  was, 
the  occasional  appearance  of  some  person  of 
note  amongst  them,  some  magistrate,  mer- 
chant, or  noble,  more  or  less  popular.  A 
little  before  mid-day,  the  Altoviti,  fether 
and  son,  were  perceived  hastening  with  such 
speed  as  crowded  streets  would  admit  oC 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  over  the 
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Ponte  Vecchio,  towaxds  the  spot  of  general 
attraction.  They  were  accompanied  by  se- 
veral merchants  of  elderly  and  grave  appear- 
ance, whose  clouded  brows  and  somewhat 
intimidated  aspect  showed  that  they  were 
led  little-willing  to  the  performance  of  some 
disagreeable,  if  not  unsafe,  duty.  They  were 
on  foot^  and  as  long  as  their  way  led  through 
the  more  open  parts  of  the  city,  they  were 
liable  to  be  impeded  by  the  passing  and 
repassing  of  the  retainers  of  the  nobles,  and 
to  have  their  demure  dresses*  bespattered  by 
the  galloping  of  horses  over  streets,  none  of 
which  were  yet  paved.  It  did  not  escape 
the .  notice  of  these  venerable  burghers,  that 
the  meeting  was  more  frequented  than  usual, 
and  the  recurring  stoppages  encountered  by 
them  afforded  ample  time  for  reflection  upon 
its  probable  issue. 

This  sedate  company  had  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  old  bridge,  and  were  about  to 
torn  their  steps  to  cross  it,  when  a  murmur 
which  had  arisen  from  behind  them,  and  had 
been  gradually  becoming  louder,  now  occa- 
sioned so  great  a  pressure  forward  of  the 
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:s  as  to  bring  tliem  to  a  stand.  The' 
iT  Altoviti,  who  had  been  vainly  en- 
iring  to  keep  a  clear  passage  for  his 
nions,  and  had  had  no  unirequent  re- 
to  some  exertion  upon  the  populace  to 
t,  and  had  received  uncourt«ous  replies 
aequence,  now  made  another  effort  to 
ite  them  from  the  augmented  pressure, 
e  narrowly  escaped  being  crushed  in 
80.  With  some  difficulty  he  was  en- 
to  mate  his  way  back  to  his  friends, 
nore  patient,  had  placed  themselves 
;  the  parapet  to  allow  the  multitude 
I  them.  The  cause  of  this  additional 
IS  speedily  became  manifest ;  for  the 
of  arms  and  armour,  and  the  heavy 
of  a  company  of  horse,  announced  the 
of  some  one  of  consequence  into  the 
The  eye  of  the  young  citizen  bright- 
s  he  recognised  the  pennon  borne  in 
■ont,  and  for  the  moment  he  willingly 
ed  the  indignity  and  inconvenience 
:h  he  was  subjected, 
lantly  escorted  by  horsemen  was  borne 
•  whose  rich  velvet  curtains  were  so 
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closely  drawn  as  to  conceal  the  person  or 
persons  within ;  the  space  left  by  its  passage 
was  filled  by  other  attendants,  and  amongst 
them,  known  to  the  lowest  citizen  in  Flo- 
rence, came  the  tall,  proud  form  of  Buondel- 
inonto.     His  name  was  caught  up  by  the 
multitudes,  and  borne  forward  with  acclama- 
tion to  the  very  towers  of  the  palace  of  the 
Priori.     His  coming  had  cheered  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  party  of  the  Altoviti,  and 
they  pushed  forward  with  better  spirits  to 
pursue   their   path.     The  features  of   the 
haughty  noble  sympathized  little  with  th#» 
satisfaction   which    his    coming  had  occa- 
sioned ;  there  was  gloom  upon  his  contracted 
brow,  and  an  irritation  and  evident  readiness 
to.  quarrel  were  perceptible  in  eyeiy  glance 
with  which  he  looked  upon  the  multitudes 
who  pressed  about  him.     The  misfortunes 
of  the  grave  company  who  attended  the 
Altoviti,  were  by  no  means  at  an  end  : 
when  the  escort  of  Buondelmonte  had  passed, 
they  mingled  again  in  the  crowd,  and  were 
once  more  at  its  mercy. 
The  rush  from  behind  bore  them  afresh  in 
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ce  of  the  horsemen,  and  after  another 
the  elder  Altoviti  .was  forced  against 
orse  of  Buondelmonte ;  that  irritable 
an  raised  his  riding  whip,  and  it  was 
to  descend  with  a  quick  good  will 
the  shoulders  of  the  unintentional 
ler,  when  perceiving  the  advanced  age 
espectable  appearance  of  the  citizen, 
^eld  his  hand,  and  another  surge  of 
i^tated  sea  bore  him  elsewhere  in  its 
Ru^eri  had  witnessed  this  brief 
and  his  fierce  pasEdons  were  excited  ; 
it  moment  ringing  into  his  ears  came 
irill,  but  excited  tones  of  a  youth,  of 
ly  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age, 
ming,  "  Pathway  for  a  Noble !"  This 
ng  had  none  of  the  forbearance  of 
lelmonte ;  he  held  in  his  hand  a  riding 
of  which  he  was  not  sparing  in  its  usa 
ounger  Altoviti  turned,  and  no  sooner 
red  the  angry  and  important  aspect  of 
inng  noble,  than  he  purposely  resumed 
Eice  he  had  occupied,  but  with  his  &ce 
Is  him  in  defiance  :  he  perceived  in 
ny  of  the  youth  an  elderly  person,  of 
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aspect  calm  though  haughty,  who  was  vainly 
striTing  to  hold  back  the  more  impetuous 
stripling. 

''All  in  good  time^  Lionel !"  he  heard  him 
say.  "I  pray  you,  spare  your  violence,  it 
may  wound  honest  feelings  in  such  indiscri- 
minate application.'^ 

And  the  youth  answered,  "'They  are  un- 
mannerly, my  father,  for  they  know  who 
would  pass,  and  throw  themselves  purposely 
across  our  path,  as  does  this  clothmaking 
knave  before  us;  besides,  the  litter  has 
passed  on,  and  I  shall  be  too  late  to  get  a 
step  the  nearer.^' 

Without  further  ceremony  the  youth  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  collar  of  the  dress  of  the 
younger  Altoviti,  and  with  such  strength  as 
he  possessed  pushed  him  aside.  It  was  pre- 
sently evident  that  these  dignified  indivi- 
duals were  not  without  attendants  to  secure 
then*  passage  through  the  crowd  in  which 
accident  had  apparently  thrown  them ;  for 
some  half  dozen  attendants  in  liveries  forced 
their  way  to  the  spot,  and  with  little  hesita- 
tion flung  the  citizens  backward  :  the  void 
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(gain,  and  the  nobles  were  gone  I   The 

:r  Altoviti  turned  with  a  pale  brow  to 

her,  and  observed — 

is  the  Barbadoii ;  methinks,  sir,  your 

)S  are  removed  V 

icfa*  are    the    ordinaij   incidents   of 

replied  the  elder  citizen  peevishly, 
id  unwisely  in  coming  abroad,  and 

do  well  in  turning  again  homewarda" 
you  turn  any  way  but  whither  your 
are  bent,"  replied  the  youth,  "  to- 
w  will  assuredly  see  your  fortune  con- 
i  to  the  state,  and  yourself  journeying 
die,  if  not  into  the  Bargello." 
:  younger  Barbadori,  by  the  assistance 
attendants,  was  more  fortunate  than 
tizens  had  been  in  making  his  way 
i,  and  was  speedily  enabled  to  over- 
he  covered  litter,  which  had  reached 
:tremity  of  the  bridge  ;  but  this  pro- 
lim  little,  for  the  minutest  crevice  of 
quipage  had  been  studiously  closed  ; 
ter  changing  his  position  till  he  had 
:«d  the  notice  of  the  horseman,  he  was 
to  give  up  his  search  in  despair,  when 
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a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoxilder,  and  a 
voice  whispered — 

**  Mischief  threatens  my  lord,  your  fa- 
ther, Master  Lionel  t  Turn,  and  follow  my 
steps,  for  I  would  do  you  a  service/' 

The  youth  turned,  and  at  once  recognised 
the  tall,  gaunt,  ragged  man,  who  had  spoken. 
There  was  no  opportunity  then  for  further 
questioning,  but  separating  himself  from  his 
followers  he  hastened  after  the  steps  of  his 
guide.  Unaided,  this  was  attended  with 
much  difficulty  ;  his  conductor  was  powerful 
of  limb,  and  one  whom  it  was  pleasanter  to 
avoid  than  to  be  too  nearly  pressed  against^ 
and  he  made  his  way  easily.  In  spite  of  his 
efforts  the  .young  noble  was  carried  by  the 
stream  very  nearly  in  the  direct  path  of  the 
citizens  whom  he  had  a  few  minutes  before 
insulted ;  the  keen  eye  of  the  outraged 
party  instantly  perceived  him,  but  his  anger 
was  as  quickly  coi^erted  into  another  feel- 
ing by  perceiving  who  it  was  whose  steps 
he  was  endeavouring  to  follow.  He  allowed 
than  to  pass,  and  then  whispered  a  few 
words  to  his  father,  and  turned  to  extricate 
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himself  from  the  crowd.  Many  eyes  were 
upon  him,  and  he  found  every  exertion  to 
move  any  way  hut  forward,  most  resolutely 
opposed.  In  the  meaji  time,  young  fiarba- 
dori  got  free  from  the  multitudes,  and  found 
empty  streets  before  him.  In  one  of  the 
most  retired,  his  guide  slackened' his  pace, 
and  allowed  him  to  come  up  with  him. 

"  What  means  all  this,  good  Michele  1"  he 
asked.  "  Has  the  pretty  Margherita  return- 
ed ?  and  if  so,  why  hurry  me  hither  into 
this  wilderness  of  stone  and  scaffolding  1" 

"  Master  Lionel,"  replied  the  man  so- 
lemnly, "what  I  whispered  to  you  is  a 
serious  and  sad  truth ;  you  will  have  little 
curiosity  to  know  whom  that  .litter  may 
contain,  when  you  learn  what  calamity  may 
happen  to  you  within  a  few  hours." 

The  manner  of  the  youth  changed  in- 
stantly. "  Then  why,"  he  asked  again,  im- 
patiently, "bring  me  ffither  if  my  noble 
father  needs  a'  warning  ? " 

"Your  father  uses  not  the'  instruments 
which  you  may  \ise,"  replied  the  guide ;.  "  a 
warning  he  shall  not  want,  but  upon  you 
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must  depend  whether  such  warning  be  not 
too  late  to  be  profitable ;  hasten  on,  in  order 
that  such  means  as  God  affords  us  may  not 
be  neglected.'' 

Without  waiting  further  question,  his  mys- 
terious guide  continued  to  lead  the  steps  of 
the  young  noble  into  the  less  frequented 
tMurts  of  the  city,  till  he  reached  the  building 
from  which  the  Altoviti  had  gone  forth  but 
an  hour  previously.  It  was  entirely  aban- 
doned, for  every  workman  with  patriotic 
curiosity  had  hurried  off  to  the  centre  of  the 
dtj :  still  his  guide  afforded  him  no  expla- 
nation. Lionel  heard  him  muttering  a  few 
sentences  of  prayer,  and  then  he  led  him 
into  the  building.  After  traversing  a  world 
of  unfinished  offices  they  entered  a  chamber, 
whose  door  he  carefully  secured  after  them, 
and  then  pointed  to  a  staircase,  narrow  and 
dim,  which  led  upwards,  and  motioned  to 
him  to  proceed.  The  youth  obeyed,  and  the 
door  at  the  foot  of  the  stair  closed  behind 
hint  Without  the  remotest  guess  whither 
he  was  ascending,  or  whom  he  •was  to  meet, 
or  what  confidence  might  be  intended  for 
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him,  he  proceeded  till  what  appeared  a 
blank  wall  stopped  his  further  advance.  His 
feeling  against  this  wall  for  an  opening 
disturbed  some  one  within,  and  a  light  quick 
step  traversed  the  floor  on  a  level  with 
where  he  stood ;  a  door  was  drawn  aside, 
and  to  his  utter  amazement  he  found  him* 
self  in  the  presence  of  the  same  beautiful 
girl  whom  we  introduced  earlier  in  the  day 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  reader. 

Astonishment,  if  it  was  not  reciprocal, 
was  infinitely  well  assumed  by  the  lady. 
She  started  a  step  backward,  and  then 
turned  her  glance  rapidly,  and  with  a 
blush,  to  her  person.  She  was  no  longer 
mantled  from  head  to  foot,  as  we  previously 
saw  her :  her  monastic  dress  had  been 
thrown  aside,  the  unseemly  white  linen 
bands  had  been  removed  from  her  features ; 
a  profusion  of  long  black  hair  was  let  at 
liberty,  merely  banded  from  her  fair  brow ; 
her  cheeks  were  tinted,  her  form  slightly 
bent,  as  if  shrinking  from  his  scrutiny  :  she 
had  cast  one* glance  towards  her  habit,  but 
relinquished  the  impulse  to  resume  it.     The 
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colour  gradually  &ded  upon  her  cheek,  but 
her  lip  quivered,  and  her  dark  eye  flashed 
as  she  raised  it  fearlessly  to  the  cheek  of 
the  intruder.  Notwithstanding  the  suffi- 
ciently grave  nature  of  the  wamipg  of  his. 
guide,  there  sparkled  up  into  the  eye  and 
cheek  of  young  Barbadori  an  inclination  to 
mirth ;  and,  entirely  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  his  position,  he  con- 
tinued for  some  seconds  mutely  gazing  upon 
the  embarrassed  countenance  of  the  lady. 
The  merry  expression  of  his  features  averted 
much  of  the  asperity  from  her  tone,  as  she 
asked  rapidly,  '^  What  means  this  intrusion  ^ 
who  has  led  you  hither?  Have  you  the 
inclination  for  a  rude  pastime  at  my  ex- 
pense, when  the  vengeance  of  a  powerful 
and  unforgiving  enemy  hangs  over  you,  and 
all  dear  to  you  ?" 

All  disposition  to  mirth  passed  at  once 
from  the  bosom  of  young  Barbadori. — 
"Lady,"  he  said,  "believe  me,  I  had  no 
thought  of  insulting, — nay,  or  of  meeting 
you  in  my  coming  hither.  Michele,  the  wise- 
man  of  the  wool-warehouses,  led  my  steps 

VOL.  I.  L 
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to  your  veiy  door,  and  had  he  not,  as  he 
knows  well  how  to  do»  terrified  me  into 
following  him,  I  ^ould  not  have  broken  in 
upon  your  privacy ;  or  I  would,  at  leasts 
have  giv^n  you  more  timely  warning.  But 
I  would  more  willingly  listen  to  what  con- 
cems  me  from  sweet  lips,  and  gentle  tones 
like  your^s,  than  from  him ;  his  homilies 
are  tedious,  and,  to  say  truth,  I  can  seldom 
separate  his  admonitions  to  a  poor  sinner 
as  I  am,  from  his  invocations  to  Saints  and 
Our  Lady." 

The  young  female  fixed  her  glance  upon 
him  with  an  intenseness  from  which  he 
shrunk :  her  gaze  brightened,  her  cheek 
coloured,  she  folded  her  arms  across  her 
bosom,-  and  then,  after  a  pause  of  some 
minutes,  suddenly  started  from  him  and 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before  the 
crucifix.  Lionel  did  not  know — ^few  could 
have  understood — the  vehemence  of  thieit 
beautiful  creature's  impulses.  He  watched 
her  with  astonishment  whilst  she  offered  up 
the  ag(mies  of  some  stem  trial  to  her 
Maker.     When  she  rose  she  was  an  altered 
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being;  tears  were  upon  her  cheeks,  the 
fire  of  her  glance  was  extinguished,  and 
she  appeared— what  she  always  would  haye 
been,  had  not  the  teachings  of  enthusiasts 
and  bigots  too  successfully  tampered  with 
the  extravagances  of  an  expiring  spirit — an 
affectionate  and  compassionate  woman.  She 
approached  him;  and  though  her  colour 
slightly  mounted,  she  offered  him  her  hand. 

"*  You  are  not  a  stranger  to  me,'*  she 
said,  "  though  you  may  never  have  so  mu<^ 
as  heard  the  name  of  sister  Catherine,  the 
reduse.  I  wish  well  to  you,  and  to  your 
noble  father,  and  for  his  sake  I  rejoice  that 
the  hfijoA  of  Providence  has  led  you 
hither.  A  heaty  calamity  hangs  over  you 
both :  at  what  cost  would  you  save  Mm  1 
save  life,  wealth,  and  honour?" 

Her  tones  had  become  gradually  more 
excited  as  she  spoke,  and  it  was  perceptible 
to  Lionel  that  her  former  attack  was  again 
straggling  for  mastery ;  but  the  finest  chord 
in  that  youth's  nature  had  been  struck, 
rudely  yet  not  unskilfully,  and  his  manner 
changed  as  suddenly  as  hers  had  done.    His 
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cheek  became  pale,  his  eye  determined  and 
wrathful;  she  felt  the  warmth  suddenly 
retreating  from  the  hand  she  held,  she  felt 
the  increased  pressure  of  its  grasp  as  he 
replied  with  calm  desperation  : 

"  My  life  at  any  hour  will  I  give  for  my 
father's  1  life  and  limb  freely  to  the  torture^ 
chamber  V' 

A  pause  of  a  few  seconds  succeeded, 
during  which  the  maiden  regarded  him 
with  evident  admiration  and  pity.  "  Are 
these  limbs,"  she  said,  ^^  fitted  to  contend 
with  tortures  V  The  lip  of  the  youth 
curled,  but  it  escaped  her  notice.  "There 
are  worse  tortures^"  she  added,  "  than  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Priori  to  inflict  I  You 
will  do  well  to  go  hence  whilst  you  have 
time,  for  there  ts-  no  mercy  in  those  who 
seek  your  ruin.** 

The  youth  dropped  the  hand  which  he 
had  held  firmly  until  then,  and,  with  a 
countenance  of  mingled  anger  and  contempt, 
was  about  to  take  his  departure  without 
even  a  reply.  His  movement,  and  the 
impulse  which  caused  it»  were  quickly  com- 
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prehended*  "  You  would  give  your  life, 
LioneV'  she  exclaimed ;  '^  what  think  you 
I  may  be  asked  to  give  if  I  plead  for  your 
father's  safety  T 

"  Maiden,''  replied  the  boy,  "  I  have 
heard  enough  I  I  would  not  that  my  Other's 
life  be  protected  by  other  means  than 
honour  may  allow  of.  Let  me  henoe,  for 
time  is  escaping  us ;  or,  if  you  would  in- 
deed serve  me,  let  me  know  what  danger 
threatens  him.  My  father  is  not  without 
power,  though  it  may  chance  that  his  con- 
fidence has  been  betrayed/' 

'*  It  shall  not  be  needed,"  she  replied 
mournfully.  "  Go  hence,  and  leave  to  others 
the  care  of  providing  for  his  safety  and 
yours.  Keep  secret  this  interview,  which  I 
call  Gfod  to  witness  was  not  of  my  contriv- 
ance! We  shall  not  meet  thus  again  in 
this  world;  if  you  ever  thank  Heaven  for 
this  deliverance,  remember  sister  Catherine 
in  your  prayers,  it  is  all  that  a  poor  nun 
may  ask." 

She  cast  down  her  glance  again  to  the 
floor,  and  the  tears  fell  afresh  upon  her 
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cheek.  LioTOl  wiw  pained  and  embuxnwsed, 
he  made  a  step  towards  the  door  as  if  to 
depart,  but  her  frame  trembled  and  she 
again  stopped  him.  ^'  I  see  visions,  child,'' 
she  eiclaimed,  with  a  solemnity  which 
startled  him,  ^  visions  which  at  times  be- 
wilder a  mind  linked  as  mine  is  to  the 
infirmities  and  rebellion  of  my  body.  To 
what  puipose,  God  has  not  revealed  to  me ; 
but  for  months  you  have  mingled  in  my 
dreams.  Your  coming  hither  was  fore- 
shown to  me,  and  the  very  words  you 
have  uttered  rung  in  my  ears  in  the  si^ 
lence  of  the  ni^t  In  a  momtot  of  a 
woman's  weakness  I  prayed,  as  a  weak 
heart's  impulses  made  me,  and  then,  as  if 
utterly  to  sever  me  from  all  that  is  bright 
and  tempting  in  this  world,  a  second  vision 
was  sent  to  me,  and  I  saw  you  again.  May 
God  in  his  mercy  accept  the  sacrifice  that 
I  will  make,  though  life  part  with  the 
effort,  and  avert  the  realization  of  that 
terrible  semblance!  My  words  are  not 
intelligible  to  you,  and  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so ;  but  there  should  be  a  brother- 
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hood  between  destinies  like  yours  and 
mine.  We  shall  meet  again,  she  added 
sorrowfullj,  but  not  as  we  have  this  daj 
met ;  and  I  would  exchange  a  token  with 
you  whidi  great  miffering^  uncredited 
heroism,  shall  hallow;  the  day  will  come 
when  we  shall  again  restore  them/' 

She  took  from  her  neck  a  small  reli- 
quiary,  and  offered  it  to  him  as  she  spoke. 
Lionel  gazed  into  the  tearful  eyes  of  that 
extraordinary  woman  for  some  moments 
before  he  extended  his  hand  to  receive  it. 
He  drew  also  from  ^beneath  the  miniver 
collar  of  his  own  dress  a  jeweled  chain 
which  had  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
braveries  of  his  exterior.  The  maiden 
shrunk  from  the  acceptance  of  a  token  so 
costly,  but  the  next  proceeding  of  the 
youth  speedily  expelled  the  scruple.  He 
saw  the  moment  of  a  woman's  weakness; 
the  expression  of  the  abashed  and  blushing 
cheek  was  not  to  be  mistaken;  and  as  he 
offered  to  place  it  where  the  simple  gift 
of  the  midden  had  been  taken  from,  with 
the    temerity  of  his  years,   the  hardihood 
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of  an  indulged  cliild,  he  threw  his  arms 
round  her  snowy  neck  and  kissed  her  lips. 
Her  whole  frame  trembled,  she  turned  from 
him  pallid  as  death.  Lionel  waited  for  no 
reproach,  but  sprung  from  the  room  to  col- 
lect his  thoughts  and  hasten  to  his  home. 
The  room  below  in  which  he  had  left  his 
guide  was  empty,  and  he  quitted  the  house. 
He  had  scarcely  reached  the  end  of  the 
Via  Maggio,  when  he  encountered  the 
younger  Altoviti.  Lionel  feiled  to  recog* 
nise  him  in  his  hurry,  the  citizen  stag- 
gered as  he  passed  him,  but  before  he  re- 
covered his  composure,  Lionel  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

It  was  towards  dusk  of  the  same  day 
in  which  had  transpired  the  events  recorded 
in  the  last  chapters,  and  a  glorious  sunset 
was  bathing  in  tints  of  gold  and  purple 
the  bosom  of  every  hill  that  belts  in  so 
beautifully  the  fidr  city  of  Florence — Flo- 
rence of  the  field  of  flowers ! — the  last 
languid  beams  were  lingering  above  the  yet 
unfinished  cupola  of  the  Duomo,  and  the 
most  exquisite  column  that  human  hands 
ever  raised  on  the  face  of  earth, — the  Cam- 
panile of  Giotto.  A  calm  as  great  as  the 
calm  of  summer  noontide  was  over  all  things 
within  and  without  the  city/ when  an  indi- 
vidual of  a  sordid  and  mean  appearance 
stooped  from  under  the  low  and  tottering 
doorway  of  a  wretched  hovel  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of   the  market-place,    and  with 
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the  circumspection  of  a  man  whose  goings 
and  comings  were  not  always  *  free  from 
molestation,  proceeded  to  pick  his  way  from 
alley  to  alley  and  lane  to  lane,  towards  a 
distant  part  of  the  city.  If  he  met  any 
one  in  the  more  open  streets,  his  step  quick- 
ened; if,  in  the  obscure  {Assages,  amongst 
the  mazes  of  thickly  piled  habitations, 
which  his  steps  most  willingly  made  choice 
of,  any  one  came  across  his  path  whose  rags 
or  squalor  would  have  marked  him  out  to 
other  men  as  an  object  to  draw  aside  from, 
an  acute  observer  might  have  perceived  a 
signal  of  intelligence  pass  between  them. 
Hid  steps  at  last  led  him  to  emerge  from  the 
narrower  streets  and  seek  one  which  led  to 
the  bridge,  called  even  in  those  ♦days  the 
Ponte  Vecchio.  There  he  paused,  and 
leaned  his  elbow  on  the  parapet  for  awhile, 
as  if  in  patient  waiting  or  inward  musing ; 
his  glance  followed  the  turbid  waters  that 
chafed  against  the  arches  below  him,  and 
he  at  times  turned  his  view  farther  down 
the  stream,  and  it  seemed  to  hold  an  angiy 
intercourse  with   the  multitudes  of  lofty 
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toweis  which-  tiirew  their  shadows  from 
side  to  side  across  the  river,  rather  than 
to  take  anj  interest  in  the  purple  and 
golden  ^ories  of  the  hills,  whose  deep  blue 
outline  spread  directly  across  the  horizon 
bdbre  him.  As  he  bent  over  the  bridge, 
some  one  or  some  thing  brushed  against  him ; 
he  tamed  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  a^d 
the  retreating  figure  of  an  attendant  in  the 
lireries  of  a  noble  was  visible  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  lost  in  the  crowd  of  a  busy 
thorough£Eure. 

*^  It  is  well  r  muttered  the  muser,  and 
he  tumed  to  quit  his  resting-place.  He 
now  quickened  his  pace,  and  took  less  care 
as  to  the  streets  he  chose ;  his  path  lay  up* 
wards  towards  the  height  of  St.  Qeorge, 
and  it  took  no  long  space  of  time  for.  his 
rapid  and  vast  stridqis  to  place  him  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  the  city,  from  which 
every  varied  and  sickening  contrast  of 
luxury  and  squalor,  of  waste  and  want, 
was  at  one  look  laid  bare  to  the  keen  eye 
that  peered  down  into  their  recesses.  His 
first  glance  was  on  the  hundreds  of  tall 
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spire-like  turrets  of  the  nobles,  each  one 
with  its  terraces  rising  story  above  story, 
and  from  which  frowned  the  battery  of 
those  days,  the  chamber  of  the  MangoneL 
He  bit  his  lip  till  the  teeth  sunk  within  the 
flesh,  and  turned  his  eye  towards  the  nest- 
like tenements  of  the  poor,  which  were 
piled  one  upon  another  in  innumerable 
tiers,  and  from  amongst  which  not  an  hour 
previously  he  had  himself  come  forth.  This 
was  a  £itr  longer  and  more  intent  scrutiny 
than  the  former,  and  he  drew  his  breath 
as  if  a  burthen  oppressed  it-  when  it  ended. 
The  last  object  on  which  his  eyes  rested 
was  the  battlemented  roof  of  the  palace  of 
the  Priori.  The  sun-beams  were  still  upon 
that  vast  fabric,  and  their  glorious  light 
steeped  it  in  colours  of  pride  and  beauty. 
The  eye  that  contemplated  that  noble  build- 
ing, scarcely  then  completed,  lighted  up  with 
a  glad  and  brilliant  flash,  which  contrasted 
with  the  rest  of  his  pallid  and  thought-worn 
features.  He  was  a  tall  man,  considerably 
past  the  middle  age ;  his  forehead  was  broad 
and  lofty,  and  thickly  shaded  with  masses  of 
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grej  and  matted  hair ;  his  complexion  waa 
sallow,  his  eyes  were  deep,  sunken,  suspicious, 
and  not  without  some  expression  of  ferocity  ; 
his  hce  waa  angular  and  famine-pinched, 
and  his  outer  man  gave  the  same  evidences 
of  the  daily  and  fruitless  struggle  with  the 
dayings  of  humanity.  His  frame  was  mus- 
cular and  ample,  yet  gaunt  and  fleshless ; 
there  W9S  a  revolting  sympathy  between  the 
irritation  of  his  nerves  which  ihade  the  un- 
easy limbs  quiver,  and  the  perpetual  rest- 
lessness of  his  glance,  which  appeared  to 
contemplate  nothing  conteptedly,  nothing 
without  rapacity. 

His  feet  and  legs  were  bare,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  rags  which  were  intended  to 
oolbr  him  would  certainly  not  have  sold  for 
sufficient  to  keep  famine  at  bay  for  a  single 
hour. 

Such  was  a  main  agent  in  a  great  revo- 
lutionary movement  of  that  day  in  Florence ! 
and  such,  with  few  exceptions,  were  his  fol- 
lowers 1  They  were  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Ciompi,'*  a  designation  from  which  the  in- 
dividual alone  whom  we  have  been  desCrib- 
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ing  has  been  .enabled  to  stand  apart.  He, 
indeed,  has  rendered  his  own  name*  the  boast 
of  his  country,  whilst  that  of  the  dass  from 
which  he  sprung  returned  to  contempt  and 
insignificance.  This  man  retained  his  posi* 
tion  tUl  the  sun  sunk  below  the  horizon, 
and  the  last  light  of  its  beams  had  feded 
over  the  lofty  and  castellated  front  of  the 
palace  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Florence ; 
he  then  turned,  no  longer  to  feed  his 
musings,  but  to  carry  into  operation  the 
schemes  which,  in  his  mind,  were  connected 
with  every  object  on  which  his  glance 
rested.  His  step  po  longer  loitered,  his  eye 
no  more  busied  itself  with  mountain  top, 
or  tower,  or  stream;  but  he  turned  with 
eveiy  faculty  of  an  ardent  spirit  to  i^rk 
in  the  venturesome  yet  ambitious  career  in 
which  every  waking  thought  of  his  existence 
was  engaged. 

It  ma  at  last  the  hour  of  evening,  which 
the  silent  wanderer  had  patiently  waited  for. 
Every  chaanber,  from  the  pinnacled  attic  to 
the  damp  pavems  below  the  earth,  was 
vomiting  forth  the  sallow  faces,  foul  gar- 
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meats,  and  cramped  limbs  of  the  artizaasi 
whose  ddcret  kbour  trad  intdtiplyiBg  the 
many  sources  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
one  of  earth's  principal  seats  of  commerce. 
Great  indeed  must  have  been  the  elasticity 
of  youthful  spirits  in  those  who  could  thinks 
or  look,  or  speak  of  mirth,  whilst  striring  to 
stiBighten  their  contracted  limbs^  or  lifting 
tiieir  hollow  and  pale  faces  upwards  to  gasp 
for  the  air  of  the  narrow  street,  which  was 
at  least  purer  and  fresher  than  the  atmo*- 
sphere  in  whidi  the  hoiffs  of  each  succeeding 
day  were  spent :  yet  from  the  long  lines  of 
liberated  toilers  of  all  ages,  the  hum  of 
voices  was  now  and  then  broken  by  some 

* 

sound  of  merriment^  whose  indomitaUe  buoy- 
ancy would  rise  above  all  the  ills  and  pri*- 
vations  of  a  hard  lot.  It  was  amongst  htin- 
dreds  of  successive  groups  of  such  city  mobs, 
that  the  individual  above  described  mingled. 
Yet  even  at  .that  dusk  hour,  and  when  lost 
amongst  these  crowds,  he  seemed  not  to 
pause  in  his  path.  A  murmur  of  welcome 
invariably  preceded  him,  and  a  whisperings 
and  then  a  dead  silence,  followed  his  de- 
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parting  steps,  and  men  hurried  to  disperse. 
Whatever  were  the  tidings  thus  widely  and 
rapidly  disseminated,  they  appeared  to  com* 
municate  consternation  to  all  who  heard 
them ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  whole 
track  marked  by  his  passage  through  the 
city  was  utterly  abandoned.  The  infinite 
mazes  of  narrow  alleys  about  the  Porta 
Rossa  were  the  last  in  his  beat ;  and,  as  he 
approached  them,  he  heard  the  sound  of 
angry  voices  already  swelling  through  the 
night  air.  He  instantly  soimded  a  loud 
shrill  whistle,  and  darted  with  what  speed 
he  could  to  the  spot  whither  the  voices  had 
directed  him.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  the 
same  mysterious  whisper  which  had  else- 
where scattered  the  clustering  citizens  each 
one  to  his  home,  made  that  neighbourhood 
also  solitary. 

In  the  course  of  another  hour,  this  sin- 
gular conspirator  paced  the  streets  alone, 
and  not  a  voice  broke  upon  the  stillness  of 
the  night  air;  he  then  directed  his  steps 
towards  the  portals  of  a  magnificent  palace, 
which  stretched  out  in  dark  shadow  two- 
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thirds  of  the  whole  length  of  the  street  in 
which  it  was  situated.  He  listened  as  he 
passed  the  principal  entry,  and  could  distin- 
guish the  sound  of  moving  armour  as  the 
sentry  of  the  noble  within  paced  hither  and 
thither  on  his  heat.  He  passed  on,  and 
struck  his  hand  against  a  small  aperture  in 
the  solid  wall :  his  signal  was  readily  an- 
swered, and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  ad- 
mitted  within  the  building.  An  elderly 
attendant  moved  before  him  with  a  small 
lamp  through  many  intricate  ways,  which 
were  evidently  not  novel  to  the  mysterious 
visitor,  for  he  followed  freely  and  rapidly ; 
and  when  his  conductor  had  reached  a  door 
distingui^ble  from  the  wall  in  which  it 
was  placed  only  by  a  small  brass  speck 
which  covered  the  spring,  whose  slightest 
pressure  gave  entry,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  stood  for  awhile  listening 
intently  if  aught  stirred  within  ;  aad  when 
no  sound  reached  him,  so  noiselessly  did  he 
cause  the  door  to  revolve  on  its  hinges,  that 
he  found  himself  in  the  chamber  beyond, 
and  in  the  presence  of  him  he  sought  before 
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tlie  individual  was  atrare  of  his  entry.  It 
was  only  by  the  waving  of  the  light  which 
burned  by  his  side^  and  which  the  dis*- 
placing  of  the  tapestry  had  disturbed,  that 
the  person  within  was  roused  from  his  pre- 
vious deep  and  painful  musing.  He  then 
raised  his  head,  but  the  apparition  of  tiie 
intruder  before  him  seemed  to  cause  no 
alteration  in  the  character  of  his  reflections : 
he  moved  his  head  slightly,  or  his  visitor 
might  have  thought  that  his  position  had 
not  varied  since,  last  tiiey  separated,  and 
that  he  was  not  conscious  of  his  having  gone 
forth  and  returned  again. 

The  individual,  if  he  were,  as  it  would 
appear,  a  fellow*labour^  in  the  feaifiil  toil 
of  overthrowing  a  government,  was  a  sin*^ 
gular  proof  of  the  many  casualities  which 
may  render  a  rule  onerous  alike  to  the 
wealthy  and  the  penniless.  In  every  single 
particulA:  did  a  wide  contrast  mark  the  two 
conspirators  now  together.  Rich  garments^ 
and  every  accessory  of  great  wealth,  added 
to  the  imposition  of  high  rank  to  surround 
the  owner  of  the  palace  with  life's  par- 
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taalitiea.  He  was  adtanced  in  years,  and 
his  features^  though  handsome,  his  eye  and 
lip  and  brow,  though  audacious  and  haughty, 
were  marked  with  the  prints  of  deep  oares 
and  perilous  thoii^ts.  His  head  rested  on 
his  hand  when  his  visitor  entered,  and  the 
throbbing  of  his  temples  was  so  distinct  as 
to  attract  his  attention. 

**  Are  you  ill,  my  lord,"  asked  the  visitor. 

The  noble  made  him  no  direct  answer. 
<^ It  is  a  fearful  stake,"^  he  said,  ''when  a 
man  plays  for  his  all  1  for  credit  of  birth, 
for  wealth,  for  a  well-beamed  reputation,  and 
for  his  children  1  and  what  if  the  lot  be 
against  us  ?  what  if  your  grand  scheme  fail, 
Micheler' 

^  For  the  present  it  has  failed,  my  lord  V 
i^fdied  the  conspirator,  calmly :  **  Buondel^ 
monte  has  been  again  liberated,  and  brings 
tidings  from  the  Englishman,  that,  for  a  fit* 
ting  consideration,  he  will  sell  to  the  Priori 
tidings  that  it  much  imports  them  to  know ; 
and  that,  if  the  sum  be  doubled,  he  will 
»dd  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned  in 
practices  against  the  state.'' 
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The  noble  grew  suddenly  pale,  his  eyes 
stared  vacantly  into  the  countenance  of  the 
speaker,  and  then  a  change,  rapid  and  start* 
ling,  came  over  him ;  his  cheek  flushed,  his 
eyes  gleamed  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger, 
and  he  struck  his  clenched  hand  violently 
against  the  table.  '^  By  the  light  of  heaven,'' 
he  exclaimed  solemnly,  "  I  should  have  ex-» 
pected  as  much ;  I  should  have  knovm  it  I 
What  loyalty  had  a  noble  the  right  to  ex- 
pect from  the  rabblement  of  the  workshop 
and  the  market-place  1  what  faith  from  men 
who  have  neither  name,  nor  roof,  nor  honour 
to  peril  r 

"  My  lord,'*  replied  the  visitor  calmly^ 
'^  it  is  an  old  saying  and  a  wise  one,  that  the 
clumsy  labourer  throws  the  blame  of  his  own 
unskilfiilness  on  his  tools.  •  Are  the  people, 
whom  you  are  pleased  to  term  the  rabble- 
ment, different  to-day  from  what  you  de- 
scribed them  to  me  when  I  laid  before  you 
the  bands  into  which,  by  long  industry,  I 
had  divided  and  enrolled  them?  When  I 
explained  to  you' the* distribution  of  their 
engagements,  and  answered  with  my  life  for 
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their  loyalty — nay,  more,  for  their  success  1 
If  you  found  the  white  hand  of  your  nobility 
too  delicate  to  handle  implements  so  rough 
and  soiled,  would  it  not  have  been  more 
honest,  as  well  as  more  sensible,  to  have 
said  so  before  imdertaking  your  share  of  the 
task,  and  proving  your  incapacity?  The 
rabblement  have  spirits  that  will  not  be 
tnunpled  on ;  they  have  wives  and  children 
to  care  for,  'and  young  maidens  who  deispise 
them  not,  save  when  they  consent  to  be 
slayes  and  cowards ;  and  out  of  all  these 
elements,  by  which  men  are  move'd  to  great- 
ness, could  you  not  find  anything  on  which 
you  might  count  in  your  schemes  ?  The 
&ult  is  not  in  the  people,  my  lord,  but  in 
you,  or  rather  in  me  who  have  thought  to 
mingle  with  them  an  element  so  uncon- 
genial, so  incompetent,  as  you  are.  Hark  !^' 
be  continued,  ''.how  ^ent  is  the  town ! 
Hear  you  the  voices  of  men  wailing  over 
ruined  proq)ects  1  clamouring  intemperately 
over  .the  discovery  of  their  long  cherished 
schemes  for  a  free  government?  To  hear 
such  sounds,  my  lord,  the  people  must  pene- 
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tiate  into  the  recesses  of  your  paJace»  whither, 
I  think,  they  are  little  likely  to  be  inrited. 
When  I  imparted  to  them  the  tidings  that 
have  so  unmanned  you,  each  one  went 
quietly  to  his  home,  treasuring  up,  till  a 
more  fitting  moment,  the  valour  which  shall 
surely  before  long  emancipate  him  and  his 
o&pring/' 

''  And.  in  the  mean  time,'"  asked  the 
noble,  sneeringly,  ^'do  they  prq)are  fine 
lectures  on  state  policy  for  the  abmi,  who 
will  stand  over  their  couches  before  day- 
break r    • 

• 

"  Ko  sbirrOy  my  lord,"  replied  the  con* 
spirator,  in  tones  of  equal  mockeiy,  **  would 
pollute  his  brave  trappings  by  penetrating 
into  the  filthy  tenements  of  the  wretches 
you  speak  of.  They  have  made  friends  of 
all  loathsome  vermin,  they  have  domesti- 
cated the  pestilence 'and  other  foul  diseases ; 
compromising  with  one  child  for  the  safety 
of  the  rest,  that  they  bit^  others  and  injure 
not  them  \  The  breath  from  th^r  lips,  the 
very  contact  of  their  garments  are  their 
protection.     Into  the  homes  of  ^sudi  men 
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the  step  of  the  fastidious  sbirro  is  not  likelj 
to  Tenture.  Whether  the  gilded  roofs  and 
the  scented  chambers  of  a  residence  like 
this  maj  aTail  equally  for  your  Highness's 
protection  is  better  kaown  to  you  than  to 
me !  But  if  the  advice  of  one  of  the  scorned 
dasa  of  whom  we  speaJk  avail  aught  with 
you,  it  is,  not  to-  wait  or  try  the  chance ; 
blood  as  noble  as  that  of  the  Barbadori  has 
been  spilled  before  now  va  Florence.  The 
magistrature,  recoUect,  is  not  noble,  they  are 
only  so  mftny  d^rees  above  the  populace  as 
a  little  more  or  a  little  less  of  gold  can  make 
them.'* 

"  And  whither  would  you  have  me  fly  V 
asked  the  noble  mournfully.  ''H  ave  I  not 
made  enemies  in  all  the  courts  of  Italy  to 
which  I  have  borne  embassies  ?  Do  not  all 
the  scramblers  for  tyranny  look  upon  me 
aa  one  dangerous  to  their  schemes  ?  Where 
the  name  of  my  country  is  honoured,  am 
I  not  hated  1  For  me  death  would  be  pre* 
ferable  to  exile!  and  you,  most  calm  rea* 
soner  on  another  man's  chances,  whither 
do  you  fly  T 
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"  I  fly  hence,  my  lord/'  was  the  reply, 
'^  because  your  palace  is  likely  to  be  marked 
for  vengeance  ;  I  shall  retire  to  my  own 
home  as  composedly  as  I  quitted  it,  because 
the  law  will  fear  to  add  ridicule  to  its  acts 
if  it  proceed  against  such  as  I  am.  It  will 
take  a  nobler  victim,  or  none  I  and  when 
this  storm  passes  over  I  will  recommence, 
step  by  step,  the  advance  I  have  lost ;  and 
I  will  profit  by  my  experience,  and  put  no 
trust  in  men  whose  senses  are  lulled  to 
slumber  by  the  narcotics  of  effeminacy  and 
unwholesome  opulence.  Think  well  of  my 
warning,  my  lord !"  he  added ;  "  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  that  your  name  has  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  an  enemy  amongst  the 
Priori,  but  such  may  be  the  case ;  and  now, 
farewell  1'" 

So  saying,  he  turned  to  depart ;  his  salute 
was  not  returned,  and  no  effort  was  made 
to  delay  his  going ;  he  went  out  imaccom- 
panied,  as  he  had  entered,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  si- 
lent street. 

'^Another  scheme  fallen,"  he  exclaimed. 
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musingly ;  "  another  goodly  prospect  vanish- 
ed, and,  I  fear  me,  another  victim  sacrificed ! 
He  is  a  proud  and  vain  man,  but  courageous 
and  honest,  and  a  trial  must  be  made  to 
save  him/' 


VOL   1. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

No  sooner  had  the  politician  quitted  the 
palace  of  Barbadori  than  he  turned  his  steps 
to  seek  the  less  open  streets,  and  quickly 
approached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wretch- 
ed tenement  from  which  he  had  gone  out  but 
a  little  before  sunset.  His  senses  were 
quickened  by  the  life  of  habitual  insecurity 
which  he  led  ;  and  though  he  had  said,  and 
really  thought,  that  the  authorities  of  the 
law,  even  if  they  discovered  fer  more  of  his 
intrigues  than  he  believed  them  to  have 
done,  would  have  overlooked  so  insignificant 
a  person  as  he  was,  and  have  sought  for  a 
far  other  victim  than  one  whose  utter  no- 
thingness would  have  been  a  caricature  in 
any  accusation  of  treason  ^gainst  the  state  ; 
yet  he  could  not  &il  to  know,  that  in  the 
multitude  of  the  expediences  of  ambitious 
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men,  even  the  destitute,  who  have  blood  to 
spill,  maj  at  times  serve  as  ready  substitutes 
in  oompromise  between  the  powerful  As 
he  walked  towards  the  humble  dwelling  in 
which  he  laid  his  head,  his  mind  was  more 
occupied  with  the  peril  of  the  noble  whom 
he  had  just  visited  than  with  his  own. 

All  about  him  was  b j  this  time  darkness, 
and  he  was  not  many  paces  from  his  home 
when  a  sound  reached  him  as  of  some  one 
feeling  the  vraj  with  doubt  through   the 
darkness.     He  paused,  and  the  sound  ceased  I 
he  moved  on,  and,   in  doing  so,  felt  the 
warmth  of  breathing  against  his  cheek  ;  yet, 
when  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  his  grasp 
was  eluded.     Without  further  effort  to  dis- 
cover in  a  dark  street  the  object  which  had 
the  power,  as  it  seemed  to  have  the  wish, 
to  avoid  him,  he  entered  his  abode,  and 
mounted  by  a  crazy  and  creaking  stair  to 
the  upper  chamber,  in  which  lay  a  heap  of 
the  refuse  of  useless  wool,  thrown  down  for 
a  bed,  and  a  few  of  the  implements  used  in 
wool  carding.     His  first  care  was  to  produce 
a  light,  which  he  placed  reverently  before 
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an  earthen  relievo  of  the  Madonna  at  his 
bednsdde ;  and  then,  forcibly  abstracting  his 
thoughts  from  the  cares  which  occupied 
nearly  every  waking  and  dreaming  moment, 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  poured 
out  the  long  pent  up  emotions  of  a  most 
fervent  spirit  in  heartfelt  and  humble  ho- 
mage. 

What  the  exterior  of  that  wretched  abode 
had  promised,  its  interior  most  truly  fur- 
nished. The  winds  and  the  rains,  every 
temperature  of  every  season,  entered  it  at 
will ;  it  was  marked  by  the  total  absence  of 
everything  to  which  use  attaches  import ; 
the  bare  roof,  the  rotting  rafters,  the  damp- 
stained  waUs,  and  the  floor  of  beaten  clay, 
formed  the  boundaries  of  the  cage  into  which 
he  retired  to  pray  and  to  repose.  It  was 
when  he  was  deeply  absorbed  in  his  devo- 
tions, when  his  eyes  and  arms  were  raised 
to  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  that  a  veiled 
figure  entered  the  chamber  with  a  step  as 
noiselessly  as  if  it  fell  on  air ;  nor  was  it 
until  the  kneeler  had  finished  his  prayer 
and  risen  from  the  earth,  that  that  figure. 
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obtruded  itself  upon  his  notice.  The  veil 
and  cloak  which  had  conceded  the  intruder 
were  thrown  aside,  and  the  pale  face,  the 
long  raven  hair,  the  clear,  deep,  and  flashing 
eye  of  a  most  lovely  girl  were  displayed  to 
the  wondering  gaze  of  the  pauper.  He  at 
first  staggered  a  pace  backward,  and  then, 
extending  his  bare  arm,  led  her  direcUy  in 
&ce  of  the  lamp. 

"  Ay,  look  well  !'*  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  am 
so  altered  that  you  doubt  whether  you  re- 
cognise the  features  of  your  own  child! 
I  am  changed  since  last  we  met ;  but  the 
greatest  change  of  all  is  the  work  of  a  brief 
fortnight.  Look  well  at  me,  my  &ther! 
for  we  will  henceforward  work  in  the  same 
cause,  it  is  one  that  may  need  many  dis^ 
guises/  and  it  is  fitting  that  every  feature 
should  dwell  well  in  your  recollection." 

"  My  sweet  child !"  said  the  patriot,  draw- 
ing her  gently  to  his  bosom,  and  the  tear 
gathered  on  his  rude  cheek;  '^my  comfort 
and  my  support  has  been  that  you  were 
placed  beyond  the  perils  and  the  sufierings 
of  the  career  which  I  have  chosen  for  my- 
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self.  I  have  walked  fearlesslj  amongst 
snares  and  pit-falls,  for  I  knew  that  I  had 
no  one  beneath  this  roof  who  needed  my 
aid  in  this  world.  Look  at  jour  fram,e 
and  mine,  my  gentle  one !  the  one  beautiful 
and  fragile,  which  a  single  breath  of  the 
storms  of  my  daily  life  would  cause  to 
wither ;  and  the  other  of  stem  material, 
and  uncouth  aspect,  built  to  brave  and  to 
resist  the  casualties  of  life's  hardest  lot. 
You  toil  in  the  cares  in  which  I  toil !  you 
mingle  with  the  beings  with  whom  I  mingle  I 
dive  into  the  dark  recesses  of  unclean 
haunts  as  I  do !  Heaven  in  its  mercy  forbid 
it !  My  home,  my  child,  is  what  it  used  to 
be  when  you  left  it.  I  earn  during  a  few 
hours  of  each  day  enou^  to  purchase  the 
crust  which  maintains  life,  and  I  then  go 
out  into  every  'lurking-place  which  this 
great  dty  possesses,  toiling  in  tike  cause  that 
is  good  and  holy,  and  which  wiU  yet  one 
day  triumph ;  that  heap  of  worthless  litter 
is  my  bed,  that  image  tixe  sole  companion  of 
my  abode ;  yet  does  no  murmur  ever  escape 
my  lips  I     What  portion  of  a  lot  like  this  is 
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one,  nurtured  as  jou  have  been  in  luxury 
and  plenty,  likely  ta  covet  1 '' 

^  I  covet,  my  &ther,  what  I  doubt  not 
you  covet  also,"  replied  the  maiden.  "  I  covet 
wealth  and  station,  and  I  have  seen  enough 
to  know  that  they  are  tp  be  acquired  by  the 
Tow  bom,  and  that  1  can  aid  you  to  win 
them.'' 

"^  Read  not  out  so  openly  and  plainly  the 
infirmity  of  my  nature,  Margherita,''  said  her 
parent.  ^^I  desire  to  see  my  country  free, 
as  it  is  great  and  rich ;  I  am  not  attached 
to  squalid  garments,  to  too  frequent  hunger, 
to  the  pity  or  contempt  of  my  kind,  though 
I  have  endured,  and  am  content  to  endure 
them  all  as  long  as  such  be  Heaven's  plea* 
sore.  But  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  to  such  station  as  my  deeds  may 
raise  me  I  do  look  with  ambition,  yet  with 
patience." 

"  It  is  well,  my  fether,"  replied  the  young 
girl;  ^'your  station  may  be  a  noble  one; 
mine  shall  be  as  I  have  pictured  it,  or  it 
shall  be  one  that  gives  little  care — the  cold 
and  silent  grave." 
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The  parent  looked  inquiringly  into  tl 
flashing  eyes  and  excited  features  of  h 
child,  as  if  for  the  solution  of  an  enignu 
but  her  eyes  were  cast  down  as  his  m 
them,  he  could  neither  perceive  nor  co 
jecture  anything.  4  deep  sigh  finished  tl 
musing  which  had  followed  her  last  wore 
and  then  looking  up  fondly  into  his  count 
nance,  she  turned  gently,  as  might  the  hai 
of  in&ncy,  the  train  of  his  stem  though 
into  another  channel,  that  of  the  state 
{Kirties  at  that  moment  in  Florence. 

"You  brought  him  into  the  snare,  n 
iather,"  said  the  maiden  ;  "  and  methinks 
were  hut  cowardly  to  fly  and  abandon  hi 
to  his  fate.  Barbadori,  besides,  is  a  tn 
Florentine :  he  is  charitable,  munificen 
obstinate,  and  proud ;  qualities  which  yc 
might  have  turned,  and  may  yet,  turn  i 
good  purpose.  He  must  be  rescued  froi 
the  snares  into  which  he  entered  unwarily 
and  though  the  net  on  which  you  laboure 
with  so  much  patience  is  for  the  presei 
utterly  demolished,  you  must  agiun  patientl 
resume  your  toils,  and  though  you  despif 
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the  discontented  nobles,  be  asmired  that 
without  the  aid  of  some  portions  of  their 
squandered  substance  you  \rill  throughout 
be  the  traitors'  market.  Other  time^*  than 
such  as  we  have  lately  known,  are  speedily 
coming.  The  White  Company  is  in  treaty 
with  the  Visconti,  the  whole  of  Upper  Italy 
rings  with  the  note  of  festival ;  and  our 
sage  Republic  stands  sullenly  apart,  the 
ready  ally,  and  consequently  the  effective 
though  grumbling  paymaster,  of  any  one 
who  raises  banner  against  Lombardy.  It 
will  be  hard  indeed  if,  in  the  connng  struggle, 
nothing  happen  for  the  purpose  of  the  bold 
heart  that  is  prepared  for  it.  Your  prin- 
cipal need  is  afiriend  in  the  council  cham- 
bers of  Milan,  and  such  it  shall  be  my  care 
to  procure  you/' 

The  interview  of  the  politician  and  his 
daughter  continued  long  into  the  night,  and 
they  parted  only  when  he  had  again  and 
again  folded  her  to  his  bosom,  wept,  and 
pmyed  over  her. 

The  morning  after  the  interview  just  re- 
corded rose  in   cheerfulness  and  sun-shine 
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oyer  Florence ;  but  it  was  reflected  from 
cheeks  pale  with  feax,  from  eyes  which  look- 
ed doubtfully,  as  if  every  being  encountered 
were  a  foe.    The  whole  city  was  in  conster- 
nfition,  for  evil  tidings  were  rumoured  from 
abroad,  and  a  furnspread  conspiracy  had  ex- 
ploded prematurely  within  the  walls.     The 
mischief  had  recoiled  upon  the  contrivers ; 
but  the  alarm  was  general     The  principal 
agent  walked  calmly  abroad  in  his   rags, 
with  a  brow  serene  and  confident,  and  where 
the  whisper  of  his  voice  fell,  men  looked  up 
again  with  courage.     It  chanced,  to  add  to 
the  confusion  of  aU  things,  that  the  period 
had  come  about  for  the  re-election  of  the 
Priori,  and  the  solemn  instaUation  of  a  new 
gowfahniere  of  justice.     In  ordinary  times, 
this  would  have  been  a  joyous  day  through- 
out the  city,*  for  it  was  the  time  of  the 
people's  power  ;  it  was  preceded  by  the  fire* 
quent  bounty,  the  relaxing  of  the  stem  dis* 
cipline  of  the  petty  shopkeepers,  who  aspired . 
to  a  seat  in  one  or  other  of  the  chambers 
of  council.     It  was  also  the  period  when 
any  more  general  object  of  popular  desire 
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ivas  likeliest  of  attauunent ;  aud  although 
the  reins  of  discipline  weie  taken  up  in  the 
aequd  with  something  more  of*  severity,  yet 
was  the  brief  season  of  election  one  of 
much  interest  to  all  classes  of  citizens. 

On  the  present  occasion,  men  felt  in  doubt 
whether  to  tremble  or  to  triumph.  No  oAe 
knew  the  extent  to  which  the  late  plot  had 
been  discovered,  nor  what  had  been  the  ex- 
act nature  of  the  interview  of  Buondelmonte 
with  the  captain  of  the  English  company. 
It  had  been  generally  concealed  irom  the 
populace  that  any  one  of  a  class  elevated 
above  their  own  had  manifested  interest  in 
their  schemes  ;  &r  less  that  one  of  the  high 
standing  in  the  state  of  Bartolomeo  Barba- 
dori  had  actually  compromised  himself  by 
joiidng  in  a  secret  correspondence  with  a 
large  body  of  Ghibelline  exiles,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  join  any  plot  which  offered  a  chance 
of  return  to  their  homes  ;  yet  a  vague  feel- 
ing o(  curiosity  and  sympathy  had,  men 
scarcely  knew  wherefore,  attached  itself  to 
the  character  and  position  of  that  noble.  His 
name  was  oixi  people's  lips,  and  although  he 
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was  known  to  be  a  proud  man,  and  one  who 
was  beyond  most  others  attached  to  his  or- 
der, yet  it  was  whispered  and  believed"  that 
he  was  the  people's  friend.  Multitudes 
thronged  every  square  and  street  of  the 
city,  and  after  a  while  their  masses  got  into 
simultaneous  movement,  it  was  scarcely 
known  wherefore  or  whither. 

One  who  studied  well  the  spirit  of  his 
class,  and  knew  the  power  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple's impulse,  now  mingled  with  the  popu- 
lace. It«  was  Michele  the  conspirator ;  he 
glided  with  rapidity  and  ease  from  one 
to  another  of  the  many  knots  of  people, 
infusing  into  the  ears  and  intellects  of  each 
in  its  turn  a  spirit  of  order  and  of  union : 
men  separated  as  he  departed  frx)m  them, 
closed  about  him  when  he  sought  them ;  and 
finally,  it  might  have  been  seen  that  the 
multitudes  divided  into  two  compact  and 
orderly  bodies,  one  of  which  took  its  way 
to  the  palace  of  the  Priori,  and  the  other  to 
that  of  Barbadori.  It  might  have  been  no- 
ticed, also,  that  design  had  entered  into  the 
nature  of  those  divisions ;  for  ,  whilst   the 
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lower  and  fiercer  classes  of  the  populace 
rushed  with  menaces  and  clamour  to  the 
palace  in  which  the  scrutinies  for  election 
took  place^  the  other,  less  numerous  and  of 
demeanour  less  violent,  took  possession  of 
aU  avenues  to  the  palace  of  the  noble  aboxe 
named. 

Winding  his  way  through  these  more  or^ 
derlj  citizens,  Michele  passed  a  slip  of  paper 
within  a  chamber  of  the  palace,  and  within 
a  few  minutes  was  admitted  unattended 
within  the  building.  A  change  had  come 
over  the  demeanour  of  the  noble  since  they 
last  parted.  He  was  calm,  and  his  mind 
was  evidently  made  up  to  the  worst  He 
met  his  visitor  with  a  smile. 

"Xou  are  more  welcome,  Michele,"  he 
said,  ''  than  the  emissary  of  the  Podesta,  who 
has  delayed  his  visit  longer  than  your  last 
words  allowed  me  to  suppose' likely.'* 

"  My  lord,'*  replied  his  visitor,  "  your 
prospects  when  we  parted  were  dark  enough 
to  authorize  the  fears  I  expressed,  and  a 

smile  of  even  more  bitter  mockery  of  human 

« 

hopes  than  that  you  now  assume.  .  But  there 
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is  at  times  more  wisdom  in  the  counsels  of 
desperation  than  of  forethought.  Tou  were 
never  judged  deficient  in  courage,  and  on  a 
yeiy  slight  exertion  of  that  courage  will 
jour  fortunes  now  depend.  The  offer  I 
before  made  you  was  the  gpn&lon  of  the 
Republic  or  exile,  the  people  now  offer  you 
that  honoured  standard  or  death.  Decide 
quickly,  for  your  &te  is  in  the  balance.  We 
will  meet  again  when  your  choice  is  made, 
and  as  it  may  become  me  less  to  threaten 
then  than  now,  bear  in  mind  the  conditions 
to  which  you  swore,  and  the  solemn  oath  I 
recorded  before  God  in  your  presence.''  Thus 
saying,  the  conspirator  again  departed,  for 
his  labours  were  but  at  their  beginning. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

To  prepare  the  reader  fpr  a  sudden  change 
in  the  fortunes  of  Buondelmonte,  and  for  an 
event  which  burst  like  a  thunderbolt  over 
him,  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  his  atten- 
tion for  a  while  to  the  palace  of  the  Priori, 
and  the  scenes  acting  there ;  a  few  words, 
however,  are  necessary  to  preface  the  narra* 
tive  of  thede  scenes. 

Volumes  have  been  written  upon  the  good 
or  ill  working  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic  of  Florence,  upon  the  various  modi- 
fications it  underwent  at  different  times,  and 
upon  the  alterations  it  required  to  render  it 
an  unexceptionable  model  of  civil  govern- 
ment :  but  the  stranger  best  acquainted  with 
the  historians  of  the  Republic,  can  only  ga- 
ther a  correct  notion  of  the  constitution 
itself  by  taking  notes  as  he  follows  their 
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narrative  through  several  centuries  of  its 
gradual  formation,  the  abrupt  abolition  and 
as  abrupt  restitution  of  various  portions  of  it 
Its  essential  construction  remained  nearly 
throughout  the  same,  and  the  modifications 
alluded  to  consisted  chiefly  in  the  extension 
or  restriction  of  the  citizens'  right  of  electing 
their  rulers,  an  occasional  and  temporary  se- 
paration of  the  duties  of  existing  tribunals, 
and  the  formation  of  additional  magistra- 
tures  to  act  as  checks  on  those  previously  in 
existence.  To  spare  the  reader  the  irksome 
task  of  searching  through  many  volumes  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  government  we  are 
treating  of,  we  will  place  before  him  in  few 
words  the  essential  machinery  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Florentine  Republic,  "before  it 
was  disjointed  by  the  experiments  of  Savona- 
rola, corrupted  by  Gosimo  de  Medici,  and 
utterly  destroyed  by  his  namesake,  the  first 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  To  render  this 
exposition  as  little  cumbersome  as  may  be, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  its  state  in  times, 
if  not  of  calm,  at  least  of  the  absence  of  un- 
due preponderance  by  individuals. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  open  the  pages  of 
any  Florentine  historian  without  meeting 
allusions  to  the  magistratures  of  the  Eight, 
or  Nine,  or  'fen,  or  the  mode  of  taking  votes 
bj  white  and  black  beans,  the  captains  of 
the  Guelph  party,  the  Priori,  Gonsoli,  Gonfar 
lonieri,  and  other  terms  which  cany  with 
them  little  to  explain  their  true  significar 
tion.  Our  present  business  leads  us  into  one 
of  the  elective  assemblies  of  the  state,  .and 
the  reader  may  find  it  convenient  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  scene  that  he  will  find  acting 
there. 

The  principal  magistrature  was  called  the 
Signoria :  if  had  its  origin  in  the  year  1282, 
and  codkisted  of  eight  members  caUed  the 
Priori  delle  Arti,  and  subsequently  Priori  di 
Libert^ :  they  were  chosen,  two  from  each 
of  the  four  quartieri,  into  which  the  city 
was  divided.  In  1293  a  president  or  chief 
was  given  to  this  magistrature,  and  he  was 
called  the  " Gonfeloniere,''  or  "Standard- 
bearer  of  Justice,^'  from  the  gonfalon,  or 
banner  of  the  people,  whose  device  was  a 
red  cross  on  a  white  ground,  which  was  de- 
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posited  in  his  chamber,  and  which  he  ex- 
posed to  the  people  when,  for  purposes  of 
national  festival,  or  in  periods,  of  emergency, 
he  wished  to  assemble  them  about  him.  The 
individuals  who  composed  this  body,  as  well 
as  the  gon&loniere  its  head,  were  changed 
every  two  months.  They  possessed  the  first 
grade  of  authority,  and  were  supreme  both 
in  the  executive  and  deliberative  functions 
of  the  state. 

In  1293,  when  the  Guelph  party  drove 
out  the  Ghibellines  from  the  city,  they  esta- 
blished a  magistrature  called  the  '^Captains  of 
the  Ouelph  Fkrty.'^  It  was  composed  of  nine 
citizens^  whose  term  of  office  waii  limited  to 
three  months.  Their  duties  consisted  in  the 
administration  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
exiled  Ohibellinesi^  for  certain  purposes  4^ 
creed  by  law,  and  in  an  almost  arbitrary 
inquisition  into  the  conduct  of  the  friends 
and  families  of  the  exiles.  From  the  amln* 
tion  and  private  animosities  of  the  members 
of  this  tribunal,  arose  nearly  all  the  tumults 
tiiat  agitated  the  commonwealth  from  the 
time  of  its  creation.    It  is  easy  to  conceive 
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how  nmch  power  was  thrown  into  their 
bands,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  office. 
They  had  the  control  of  immense  revenue^ 
and  the  ready  means  of  persecuting  any 
eitizen  who  incomed  their  displeasure.  From 
them  originated  the  moirt  tyrannical  of  ordi^ 
oanceS)  that,  namely,  of  the  **  Admonition/' 
by  which  any  one,  be  his  rank  or  wealth 
what  it  might,  was  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  state,  himself  banished,  and  his  property 
confiscated.  At  the  period  of  our  present 
narrative,  this  power  was  at  its  height ;  the 
abuse  of  it  declared  to  be  intolerable,  and 
the  whole  state  ripe  for  the  outbreak  which 
we  shall  shortly  witness  ;  and  which,  but  for 
the  patriotism  of  one  remarkable  man,  would 
have  caused  a  ruinous  anarchy,  and  the  pro- 
bable overthrow  of  the  Republic. 

Next  in  authority  to  the  magistratures 
abeady  named,  were  the  Oon&lonieri,  who 
consisted  of  sixteen  p^nsons,  chosen  four  from 
each  quarter  of  the  city .  It  was  an  institution 
dating  as  far  back  as  1303.  They  were  the 
guardians  of  the  standards  belonging  to  the 
different  companies  of  the  trades,  and  de- 
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rived  their  title  from  this  circumstance.  It 
was  their  duty,  on  hearing  the  tolling  of  the 
great  bell  of  the  palace,  to  repair  each  mth 
his  banner  to  the  public  square,  and  -to 
summon  about  him  the  entire  militia  attach- 
ed to  it.     Their  office  lasted  four  months. 

The  body  of  the  Buonomini  formed  an- 
other essential  part  of  the  republican  go- 
vernment. They  were  established  in  1321, 
and  consisted  of  twelve  individuals,  three 
chosen  from  each  quarter  of  the  city.  Their 
office  lasted  three  months,  and  their  duty 
•  was  to  assist  with  their  counsel  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Priori  :  they  were  trusted  with 
the  custody  of  the  publte  palace,  and  the 
due  observance  by  the  Priori  themselves  of 
the  rules  laid  down  for  their  mode  of  life. 

The  Magistrature  of  the  Nine  existed  only 
in  time  of  war;  their  duties  were  wholly 
military,  and  consisted  chiefly  in  organising 
the  militia  of  the  state  without  the  walls  of 
the  capital.  Eventually  this  body  .was  merged 
into  the  Tribunal  of  the  Ten  of  War,  which 
had  fer  more  extended  powers.  On  them  it 
depended  to   declare  war  or  peace ;    they 
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raised  taxes  for  military  purposes,  named 
commissioners  and  ambassadors,  hired  mer- 
cenaries, and  corresponded  with  foreign 
states.  It  "WBs  to  this  body  that  was  at- 
tached the  functionary  named  the  Secretary 
of  the  Florentine  Republic,  and  signal  is 'the 
&me  acquired  for  theiy  by  the  names  of  the 
secretaries  which  are  come  down  to  poste- 
rity !  At  the  period  of  our  narrative,  this 
post  was  held  by  Golluccio  Salutati :  subse- 
quently it  was  occupied  by  Lionardo  Bruni, 
Carlo  Marzuppini,  Pa^o  Bracciolini,  Gris- 
ttforo  Landini,  and  above  all  by  Niccolo 
Macchiavelli.  Of  how  great  distinction  this 
post  was  esteemed  we  may  judge  by  the 
circumstance  related,  that  the  death  of  the. 
last  named  great  man  was  hastened  by 
chagrin  at  being  superseded  in  his  office  by 
Borghini. 

The  Tribunal  of  the  Eight  presided  over 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  ;  and 
sternly,  during  the  course  of  several  centu- 
ries, did  they  exercise  tjieir  terrible  autho- 
rity. They  wrenched  from  the  suspected 
his  secret  by  the  torture,  and  their  sentence 
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once  passed,  was  executed  without  a  da/s 
delay. 

Such  was,  during  the  existence  of  the 
popular  government,  the  machinery  of  the 
constitution  of  Florence!  and  the  nobility 
of  a  family  was  estimated  by  tiie  number  of 
times  that  its  members  held  the  hi^er 
offices  of  gonfaloniere  and  priore.  We  haye 
mentioned,  that  at  the  period  of  this  narra- 
tive the  magistrature  of  the  Guelph  party 
had  assumed  a  position  which  enaUed  them 
to  brow-beat  all  classes  of  the  state,  not  less 
the  popular  party  than  that  of  the  noblet. 
The  periodical  elections  which  removed  indi- 
viduals from  office,  left  the  power  of  the 
&ction  intact ;  and  each  new  nomination 
was  the  signal  for  new  admonitions  as  power 
fell  into  new  hands.  One  of  these  periods 
had  arrived,  and  the  aspirants  for  office  were 
busily  exerting  their  influence  to  secure 
suffi:'ages.  The  popular  party,  a9xious  to 
obtain  the  first  rank  in  the  state  for  one  of 
their  own  class,  had  decided,  after  much  c(hi- 
suUation,  to  profit  by  an  exploded  plot  to 
cause  the  removal  of  certain  leading  mem- 
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beiB  of  the  rival  £Etction  from  all  chance  at 
competition.  The  measure  was  a  dangerous 
one,  for  in  case  of  failure  the  destraction  of 
the  movers  in  the  attempt  was  certain.  The 
timidiiy  of  the  mercantile  classes  stood  the 
friend  of  the'nobles,  and  those  who  could 
devise  cunningly  and  argue  eloquently  in  the 
halls  of  their  trade,  shrunk  from  hazarding 
80  much  on  an  uncertainty,  and  exasperating 
men  who,  as  they  had  no  fear,  knew  no  mo- 
deration :  hence  with  their  secret  in  their 
own  bosoms,  without  an  accusation  made,  or 
a  word  -passing  their  lips,  the  consuls  and 
members  of  the  guilds  of  the  various  trades, 
the  clothiers,  and  the  Altoviti  amongst  them, 
repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  Priori  to  attend 
the  elections.  • 

There  vras  much  that  was  unusual  in  the 
aspect  of  the  multitudes  assembled  around 
the  palace :  the  whole  world  was  crowding 
the  great  square  and  the  avenues  that  led  to 
it.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  the 
murmurs  against  the  nobles  and  the  heads 
of  the  Onelph  party  had  been  imanimous, 
as  had  been  the  canvassing  for  certain  &* 
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vourite  citizens  of  the  commercial  class ;  but 
as  noon  approached,  these  voices  became 
less  earnest,  and  were  finally  altogether 
hushed.  As  usual,  popular  agents  passed 
from  one  knot  of  citizens  to  another,  and 
wherever  they  passed,  they  left  behind  them 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  their  listeners 
which  at  first  had  the  appearance  of  inde- 
cision, as  if  the  plan  of  operations  suggested 
scarcely  reached  the  comprehension  of  the 
populace,  or  was  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  opinions  with  which  they  had  assembled. 
They  appeared,  however,  to  receive,  without 
questioning,  the  new  scheme  which  their 
agents  adopted  for  them,  and  to  wait  in 
readiness  for  the  solution  of  the  matter 
which  was  in  opemtion  within  the  palace. 

Early  in  the  day  Cosimo  Altoviti,  his  son, 
and  their  consorti,  men  of  substance  and 
authority,  pushed  their  way  through  the 
crowds,  which  were  composed  almost  entire- 
ly of  artizans  dependant  on  them,  and.  their 
passage  had  been  universally  cheered  :  the 
gates  of  the  palace  closed  after  them,  and 
the  force  of  the  Buonomini  surrounded  the 
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building.  Within  that  venerable  palace  was 
acting  one  of  the  most  solemn  functions 
which  the  citizens  were  ever  called  upon  to 
perform.  The  great  hall,  which  Savonarola 
built  for  the  great  popular  assembly,  was 
not  yet  in  existence ;  but  in  place  of  it 
was  a  hall  of  no  contemptible  dimensions, 
and  adjoining  it  a  chamber,  called  the 
Segreto.  These  two  rooms  formed  the 
theatre  in  which  were  transacted  the  com- 
plicated ceremonies  attending  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates.  In  the  larger  room 
were  assembled  the  electors  and  candidates 
for  office.  The  centre  of  the  hall  was  free 
irom  all  incumbrance;  on  two  sides  were 
several  rows  of  benches  occupied  by  the  citi- 
zens. At  one  end  of  the  room  sat  the  ma- 
gistrates whose  term  of  office  was  expired, 
and  amongst  them,  on  a  seat  slightly  ad- 
vanced and  elevated,  the  retiring  gonfalo- 
niere.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  was 
an  altar,  on  each  side  of  which  stood  a  fnar, 
one  a  Dominican  from  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Marc,  the  other  a  Franciscan  of  Santa 
Croce ;  and  between  them  sat  a  secretary 

VOL.  I.  N 
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with  a  table  before  him,  on  which  were  the 
sacks  or  purses,  containing  the  names  of  all 
the  parties  competent  to  vote  for  a  certain 
limited  number  of  their  own  body,  from 
whom  were  chosen  the  names  to  be  subjected 
to  the  ballot  for  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state. 

When  silence  was  obtained,  a  functionary 
declared  aloud,  that  they  were  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  extraction  of  the  names,  and 
then  the  purses  containing  them  were  open- 
ed. One  by  one,  as  the  names  were  drawn 
forth,  and  called  out  aloud,  the  parties  retired 
to  the  adjoining  chamber,  where  they  rois- 
tered their  nomination  of  a  competitor. 
Whilst  this  ceremony  was  going  on,  party 
contrivance  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
assembly  were  allowed  to .  debate,  wrangle, 
and  scheme  as  they  thought  proper.  When 
the  herald  at  last  returned  from  the  cham- 
ber of  the  segreto,  silence  was  again  pro- 
claimed, and  the  names  of  the  competitors 
made  choice  of,  and  about  singly  to  be 
subjected  to  the  ballot,  were  read  out  aloud. 
Another  interval,  of  about  half  an  hour,  was 
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passed  in  general  intercourse,  before  notice 
was  given  that  the  final  election  was  about 
to  take  place. 

The  mode  in  which  this  was  conducted 
was  very  simple.  The  names  of  the  candi- 
dates were  thrown  into  a  purse,  and  placed 
on  the  table  before  the  altar.  The  last 
sounds  that  preceded  the  most  breathless 
stillness,  were  occaaioned  by  the  various  mem- 
bers providing  themselves,  from  the  top  rails 
of  the  benches,  against  which  they  leaned, 
and  which  were  channeled  out  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  handfuls  of  black  and  white 
beans,  used,  the  black  to  denote  approval, 
the  white,  condemnation  of  the  candidate 
proposed.  A  functionary  then  dipped  his 
hand  into  the  purse,  and  drew  forth  a  paper 
containing  one  of  the  names ;  he  handed  it 
to  the  crier,  who  proclaimed  it  aloud,  and 
at  the  same  time  added,  *^  Let  all  present, 
bearing  this  name,  and  related  to  the  in- 
dividual proposed,  quit  their  seats,  and  stand 
aside,  taking  no  part  in  the  election  about 
to  ensue  f  this  order  was  obeyed,  and  when 
silence  was  restored,  an  attendant,  with  one 
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hand  pressed  with  the  pahn  to  his  bosom, 
and  holding  in  the  other  a  vase  shaped  like 
an  hour-glass,  passed  from  bench  to  bench, 
collecting  the  suffrages.  This  business  was 
despatched  quickly,  and  when  over,  the  ves- 
sel containing  them  was  carried  to  the  secre- 
tary, who  emptied  it  into  a  purse,  which 
he  sealed  and  sent  into  the  adjoining  cham- 
ber, under  custody  of  two  of  the  Buonomini 
and  two  mace-bearers.  This  ceremony  was 
repeated  as  often  as  every  new  candidate 
was  proposed,  and  until  every  name  had 
been  subjected  to  the  ballot. 

In  Xhe  chamber  of  the  segreto,  where  the 
examination  of  these  purses  took  place,  sur- 
rounded by  various  secretaries  and  officials, 
sat  a  Cistercian  monk,  the  chaplain  of  the 
palace,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  ascer- 
taining of  what  name  had  the  majority  of 
votes ;  first  for  the  gonfalon,  and  then  for 
the  office  of  the  priore.  When  this  was 
done,  the  monk  wrote  the  name  of  the  gon- 
faloniere  elect,  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  he 
deposited  in  a  silver  urn,  sacred  to  its  recep- 
tion, and  the  names  of  the  Priori  in  another. 
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These  urns  he  then  bore  into  the  great  hall 
and  placed  upon  the  altar.  They  were 
taken  possession  of  by  a  body  of  the  friars 
of  Santa  Groce,  and  the  assembly  was  de- 
clared dismissed  for  the  day.  The  morrow 
was  destined  for  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  the  elected.  There  was  much 
jealousy  in  the  precautions  used  to  secure 
these  important  documents.  The  severest 
penalties  awaited  the  official  who  should 
make  public  any  result  that  might  have 
reached  his  knowledge  during  the  examina- 
tion. The  urns  had  each  two  keys,  one  of 
which  was  delivered  over  to  the  ex-gonfa- 
loniere,  and  the  other  retained  by  the  Cis- 
tercian. It  was  then  carried  with  much 
pomp  of  music  and  procession,  to  the  con- 
vent of  Santa  Groce.  The  chamber  in  that 
building  appointed  to  receive  them  for  a 
single  night,  was  secured  also  with  two  keys, 
one  of  which  was  left  with  the  monks,  the 
other  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  the 
palace. 

Thus  finished  the  preliminary  of  the  most 
important  function  of  the  Republic.     The 
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remainder  of  that  day  was  spent  by  the  ex- 
pectant candidates  in  retirement  and  pain- 
ful suspense,  by  the  multitude  in  excitement^ 
which  kept  them  in  union,  and  yet  left  them 
no  valid  cause  for  discontent.  Dawn  of  the 
day  following  found  all  men  in  better  spirits, 
and  the  public  voice  breaking  out  from  time 
to  time  into  anticipated  triumph  for  some 
popular  candidate.  The  ceremonies  of  the 
day  began  by  reconducting  the  urns  from 
the  convent  of  Santa  Groce  to  the  palace, 
and  the  procession  that  conveyed  them  was 
escorted  by  the  entire  rabblement  of  the 
city.  On  the  arrival  of  the  guardians  of 
the  urns  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  they 
placed  them  with  much  solemnity  again 
upon  the  altar  from  which  they  had  taken 
them.  The  secretary  then  unlocked  them, 
and  a  high  frmctionary,  after  lifting  up  his 
open  hand  above  his  head  in  the  presence 
of  all  men,  dipped  it  into  the  vase,  and 
drew  forth  a  paper. 

Many  a  heart  beat,  and  many  a  lip  qui- 
vered as  this  paper  was  handed,  without  be- 
ing unfolded,  to  the  ex-gonfaloniere,  who,  hav- 
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ijQg  read  it,  passed  it  on  to  the  secretary, 
who  also  read  it>  and  then  rose  to  im)claim 
it.  The  strength  of  parties  had  been  tried 
upon  this  occasion  to  their  utmost,  and  the 
popular  party  felt  exultant  in  the  firm  con* 
viction  that  a  champion  chosen  from  their 
own  body  would  gain  the  election.  This 
individual  was  Gosimo  Altoviti,  and  hence 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  were  turned 
upon  him,  even  before  the  lips  of  the  secre- 
tary were  moved  to  speak.  The  plans  of 
his  party  were  also  formed  contingent  upon 
his  triumph,  and  an  instant  and  fearless 
scrutiny  into  all  parties  concerned  in  the 
late  plot  would  have  followed.  An  impres- 
sive stillness  reigned  throughout  the  cham- 
ber, and  then,  to  the  amazement  of  many, 
to  the  consternation  of  some,  the  secretary 
proclaimed  aloud  the  honoured  name  of 
Bartolomeo  Barbadori.  The  paper  was  then 
handed  to  an  attendant  who  departed  with 
it  to  a  window  opening  into  the  public 
square.  A  crier  then  proclaimed  Barbadori 
the  gonfiedoniere  of  justice,  and  tossed  the 
paper  down  amongst  the  multitude.     Whilst 
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the  whole  city  rung  with  acclamations,  the 
business  within  the  palace  was  conducted  to 
its  close.  The  new  magistrate  '^took  the 
oaths  and  his  seat/'  and  received  the  homage 
of  his  fellow  magistrates. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Amongst  the  many  inhabitants  of  Flo- 
rence, whose  rank  or  wealth  entitled  them 
to  a  share  in  public  government,  few  took 
less  apparent  interest  in  the  scenes  of  that 
day  than  Buondelmonte.  And  yet  few  were 
more  sensibly  alive  to  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions pending  in  the  council-chambers  of  the 
public  palace.  His  restless  spirit,  prostrated 
as  it  had  been  by  his  late  affliction,  needed 
the  stimulus  of  strong  passions  to  prevent  it 
from  preying  upon  itself.  He  had,  on  his 
return  to  Florence,  declared  to  his  political 
friends  that  it  was  his  intention  to  seek 
balm  for  a  bruised  heart  in  solitude,  and 
repose  for  his  remaining  days  in  absolute 
retirement  from  a  world  which  had  lost  for 
him  all  interest.  Tet  had  he  secretly  flat- 
tered himself  that  the  tidings  of  which  he 
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had  been  the  bearer  would  have  secured  him 
a  position  in  the  state  commensurate  with 
their  importance.  He  had  witnessed,  through- 
out the  early  part  of  the  second  day,  oc- 
cupied in  the  proclamation  of  the  elections, 
the  thronging  hither  and  thither  of  the  mul- 
titudes, and  his  practised  eye  did  not  fail  to 
detect  consistency  and  order  in  their  move- 
ments,  and  in  the  varying  character  of  their 
acclamations.  He  was  aware  that  much 
contest  had  ensued  in  the  canvassing  of  the 
people  previously  to  the  day  of  election,  and 
it  required  little  penetration  to  perceive  that 
upon  the  result  of  the  coming  struggle  would 
depend  whether  the  tidings  which  he  had 
brought,  and  which  had  caused  the  frustra^ 
tion  of  a  conspiracy,  would  be  made  public, 
and  the  guilty  parties  punished.  Rumours 
had  reached  him  of  a  sudden  and  unaccount- 
able  schism  in  the  popular  party,  yet  none 
had  sent  to  seek  from  him  either  counsel 
or  cooperation ;  and  after  gazing  for  hours 
from  the  terrace  of  his  castle — ^for  his  vast 
and  fortified  dwelling  was  more  accurately 
thus  designated  than  by  the  more  peaceful 
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and  pompous  denomination  of  a  palace — 
he  turned  inward  with  disgust  to  seek  the 
apartment  of  his  daughter. 

The  Lady  Gonstancia,  after  several  years 
of  absence  from  Florence,  was  now  once 
more  restored  to  the  elegances  of  a  most 
luxurious  mansion  ;  though  the  gothic  taste 
for  massive  and  architectural  models  had 
infused  itself  into  the  construction  of  every 
article  of  furniture  about  her,  even  to  the 
seat  sbe  occupied,  and  the  carved  stool  on 
which  her  diminutive  foot  rested ;  yet  had 
the  ingenuity  of  an  inventive  and  opulent 
city  contrived  to  convert  gloom  into  gran- 
deur, and  to  soften  by  the  richness  of  the 
material  the  austerity  of  its  massiveness  and 
outline.  She  was  once  more  surroimded  by 
the  treasured  memorials  of  childhood,  things 
hallowed  by  the  touch  of  a  mother's  hands, 
now  cold  and  mouldering.  It  may  have 
been  that  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and 
the  presence  of  things  about  which  such 
memories  lingered,  had  produced  the  absent 
look,  the  downcast  eye,  and  the  quick  change 
of  the  colour  upon  her  cheek.     The  occu- 
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pation  which  had  at  first  been  resorted  to  was 
beside  her;  she  had  not  perceived  in  her 
musing  that  her  slight  fingers  had  thrown 
it  from  her.  The  object  on  which  her  gaze 
had  been  fixed  had  long  since  lost  the  dis- 
tinctness of  its  shape  to  her  vision,  the  long 
black  lashes  drooped  over  her  languid  eyes, 
and  the  hours  fled  away  uncounted,  as  if  she 
slept :  yet  was  she  in  that  silent  chamber 
not  without  a  companion.  Margherita  oc- 
cupied a  seat  in  the  recess  of  a  narrow  win- 
dow which  looked  out  upon  the  busy  scenes, 
each  minute  shifting,  in  the  street  below. 
A  shout  or  a  scream  would  now  and  then 
rouse  the  attention  of  her  lady,  but  the  lids 
again  drooped,  the  present  and  all  its  in- 
terests were  left  to  the  waking  world  about 
her,  and  she  continued  silent  and  thought- 
ful. 

Never  was  countenance  subjected  to  more 
searching  scrutiny  than  that  of  Gonstancia 
during  her  long  musing.  The  sunny  and 
piercing  glance  of  her  attendant  looked  into 
the  mirror  of  that  mild  countenance  in 
search  for  the  same  feelings  which  occupied 
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her  own  bosom.     She  beheld  a  picture  of 
great  beauty  in  sorrow,  and  her  suspicions 
tormented  her  with  the  belief  that  she  had 
divined  the  cause.     Had  her  own  counte- 
nance been  thus  scrutinized,  its  secret  would 
not  have  been  difficult  of  discovery ;  for  every 
movement  of  her  restless  glance,  every  vary- 
ing shade  of  her  clear  cheek,  indicated  a 
symptom  which  could  ill  be  misconstrued. 
The  reflection  which  had  recently  most  per- 
plexed the  mind  of  Gonstancia  was,  the.  con- 
sciousness that  a  change  had  come  over  the 
nature  of  her  intercourse  with  Margherita, 
the  friend  of  her  childhood ;  her  glance  fell 
when  it  encoimtered  the  full  searching  eye 
that  appeared  seldom  to  be  vrithdrawn  from 
hers,   and  which  seemed  to  have  gained  a 
power  it  had  not  had  before,  of  seeing  into 
the  inmost  depths  of  her  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings.    The  conduct  of  this  young  maiden 
had  also  much  changed  towards  her ;  for 
though  nominally  her  attendant,  and  having 
certain  fixed  duties  to  perform  about  her 
person,  she  had  been  too  dearly  associated 
with  the  childhood  of  her  mistress  to   be 
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considered  as  a  menial.  Even  those  few 
slight  appearances  of  servitude  assumed  the 
form  of  acts  of  voluntary  aid,  for  the  same 
offices  were  in  turn  yielded  by  Constanciaw 
But  since  their  return  to  Florence  the  as- 
siduities of  Margherita  were  redoubled ;  she 
tendered  her  services  as  a  duty,  she  declined 
the  condescension  that  would  have  shared 
them,  and  after  a  short  and  affectionate 
contest  on  the  part  of  her  lady,  the  de« 
meanour  of  each  fell  naturally  into  that 
suitable  to  the  relation  of  mistress  and  de- 
pendant. The  affection  and  the  pity  of 
Gonstancia  for  her  young  Mend  had  not 
diminished,  but  the  mysterious  conscious- 
ness of  some  cause  for  embarrassment  in  the 
mind  of  each  prevented  explanation  or  con- 
fidence. 

It  was  when  a  deep  stillness  prevailed  in 
the  chamber  occupied  by  these  two  maidens, 
that  the  heavy  step  of  Buondelmonte  sounded 
on  the  threshold,  and  presently  the  door  was 
pushed  open  and  he  entered.  Both  were 
roused,  and  hastened  to  meet  him. 

"  Move  not,  my  good  girl,"  he  said,  with 
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something  more  of  gentleness  than  his  words 
and  tones  had  been  of  late  remarkable  for; 
"  your  late  journey  may  excuse  your  slum- 
bering, and  in  truth  we  know  not  how  soon 
we  may  be  again  in  the  saddle.     Couriers 
arrive  each  hour  from   Lombardy,  for  the 
spirit  of  this  fierce  age  is  again  abroad.   Ber- 
nabo  Visconti  writes  me  that  the  legate 
is  in  treaty  with  the  White  Company,  and 
that  the  interests  of  this  Republic  and  of  his 
Highness,  happily  for  us  both,   consist  in 
union.      The  remainder  of  his  epistle,  my 
dear  child,  more  nearly  concerns  yourself; 
and  yet,  as  it  touches  the   only  lingering 
hope  that  remains  to  thy  father  in  life,  it  is 
fitting  that  you  learn  its  import  from  my 
lips.   The  period  which  we  had  all  agreed  on 
is  drawing  near,  and  the  Visconti   writes 
that  he  doubts  not  but  the  young  dark- 
haired  babe  whom  he  held  at  the  font  has 
grown  up  into  a  virtuous  and  comely  maiden, 
such  as  he  has  long  pictured  her  to  her  be- 
trothed.    Ludovico  Visconti  was,  as  you  well 
know,  your  brother's  friend ;   hmnan  lips 
could  give  him  no  better  eulogy.     He  is  a 
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handsome  and  gallant  youth.     He  won  his 
spurs  nobly  from  the  hand  of  Hawkewood, 
whom  men  look  upon  as  the  father  of  mili- 
tary discipline  in  this  age :   and  that  his 
estate  may  be  fitting  a  delicate  and  high- 
bom  bride,  his  father  cedes  to  him  and  his 
heirs  the  cities  of  Lodi  and  Gremond.     He 
concludes  by  pressing  us,  come  what  may  of 
the  pending  treaties  between  Lombardy  and 
Florence,  to  go  forthwith  to  join  him.     You 
may  have  heard  that  another  alliance  of  his 
princely  house  with  royal  blood  is  shortly  to 
be  solemnised,  and  Italy  is  to  enjoy  an  hour 
of  festivity  before  the  battle.     The  pomp  of 
the  solemnities  that  are  to  welcome  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  hither  has  become  the  song  of 
each  strolling  minstrel,  and  Bemabo  Yisconti 
is  anxious  that  you,  my  good  girl,  should  be 
present  at  those  joyous  scenes,  in  order  that 
after  assisting  his  niece  Yiolante  at  the  altar, 
he  may  himself  give  you  to  his  son.'* 

This  intelligence  fell  on  the  ear  of  Con- 
stancia  with  so  much  suddenness  that  for 
some  minutes  she  was  deprived  of  the  power 
of  reply.     Her  cheek  turned  pale,  and  her 
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glance  remained  fixed  as  if  in  inquiry. 
Ereiy  syllable  of  this  startling  communica- 
tion had,  however,  reached  the  ear  of  Mar- 
gherita^  and  the  first  movement  of  a  generous 
impulse  had  been  to  start  up  and  forbid  what 
her  heart  told  her  was  an  outrage  to  his 
daughter's  feelings;  but  a  selfish  monitor, 
whose  voice  was  stronger  than  self^-contempt, 
stifled  the  appeal  upon  her  lips,  and  Con- 
standa  was  left  to  make  what  terms  she 
thought  proper  with  her  parent. 

"My  &ther,''  answered  the  gentle  girl, 
''this  commimication  is  abrupt  and  unex- 
pected. It  is  kindly  delivered,  and  is  doubt- 
less in  one  point  of  view  a  prospect  to  be 
respected ;  but  I  have  been  of  late  much 
tried  and  shaken.  I  know  not  what  intelli- 
gible answer  to  pray  you  to  convey  to  his 
Grace  of  Milan,  other  than  my  humble 
prayer  that,  as  he  has  felt  kindly  to  me  from 
in&ncy,  he  will  now  generously  accord  me 
the  suspension  of  his  honourable  offer :  that 
he  will  yet  awhile  consider  me  in  my  child- 
hood ;  and  you,  my  father,  allow  me  in  all 
meekness  and  respect  to  implore  your  for- 
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bearance.  I  am  indeed  little  at  this  moment 
fitted  to  encounter  the  disquiet  and  respon^ 
sibility  of  the  station  you  point  out.  Allow 
me  a  brief  while  longer  to  live  with  you. 
Where  you  go,  will  I  most  willingly  accom- 
pany you ;  your  native  city  will  have  need 
of  your  counsels  in  the  coming  contest.  It 
will  need  your  banner  in  battle ;  but  whether 
you  go  hence  or  stay,  let  me  not  yet  awhile 
change  your  roof  for  any  other." 

"  My  lord  a  messenger  from  the  Priori  l" 
said  Margherita,  not  unwillingly  breaking  in 
upon  a  dialogue  which  excited  both  her  pity 
and  her  terrors ;  and  presently  a  functionary 
of  the  magistrature  claimed  admittance.  Be^ 
fore  Buondelmonte  had  time  to  question 
his  business,  or  to  order  his  admission,  there 
rose  up  from  earth  to  heaven  the  stunning — 
the  universal  shout  of  a  whole  people.  "  Long 
live  the  honest  and  free  electors!"  was  the 
burthen  of  that  expression  of  the  city's 
jubilee. 

The  messenger  was  admitted,  and  the 
heart  of  Buondelmonte — tried  as  it  had  been 
by  an  affliction  which  might  have  sufficed,  if 
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any  could,  to  sever  its  affections  from  the 
pomps  of  this  world, — ^fluttered  as  his  hand 
hesitated  to  break  the  seal  of  the  document 
presented  to  him.  The  perusal  of  the  first 
line  sufficed  him ;  the  letter  fell  from  his 
hands,  and  he  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  such 
unmanageable  fury  that  his  reason  appeared 
to  give  way  before  it. 

''Bead  that  paper,  child  !'^  he  called  fiercely 
to  Margherita ;  ^'read  it  aloud  to  the  clamour- 
ing populace  below, — ^let  them  hear  the  first 
act  of  their  new  made  magistrate!^' 

Margherita  took  up  the  document,  and  a 
glance  sufficed  to  inform  her  that  it  was  a 
formal  " Admonitiony'  as  such  documents 
were  termed  in  those  days,  to  the  person  of 
Buondelmonte,  ordering  him  and  his  in-- 
stantly  forth  of  the  state's  dominions,  under 
penalty  of  death  if  he  returned.  It  was 
signed  ''Lapo  da  Gastiglionchio,  Captain  of 
the  Party  Guelph,''  and  to  complete  the  bit- 
terness of  his  annoyance,  countersigned  ''Bar« 
tolomeo  Barbadori,  Gonfaloniere  of  Justice." 

Unintelligible  as  this  singular  mutation  in 
the  order  of  events  might  be,  extraordinary 
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as  was  the  circumstance  of  the  very  indi- 
vidual on  whose  conduct  the  Select  Council 
had  sat,  for  several  hours,  in  earnest  deliber- 
ation during  the  last  night,  and  with  whom 
it  was  a  chance  that  his  head  was  yet  left 
upon  his  shoulders, — that  such  a  one  should 
have  become  the  people's  idol  and  their 
chief  magistrate,  and  within  an  hour  of  his 
election  should  have  ventured  to  issue  an 
edict  of  banishment  against  him,  his  accuser ! 
— it  was  not  less  true  than  incomprehensible, 
Within  twenty-four  hours  the  palace  of 
the  Buondelmonte  was  a  solitude :  an  im- 
patient multitude,  with  difficulty  kept  in 
check  by  a  guard  of  the  city  police,  awaited 
the  departure  of  the  last  follower  of  the 
noble,  as  a  signal  for  the  permitted  plunder- 
ing of  one  of  the  richest  mansions  of  that 
luxurious  city.  The  lady  Constancia  and  her 
attendant  were  forced  to  mount  once  again 
on  horseback.  Buondelmonte,  cased  in  com- 
plete armour,  rode  slowly  at  the  head  of  his 
escort,  hooted  by  the  populace,  yet  neither 
hurrying  his  step  nor  turning  his  head,  but 
rather  busied  in  suppressing  the  fiery  temper 
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of  his  horse,  which  more  honest  than  his 
master,  manifested  by  every  effort  in  his 

power,  his  eagerness  to  plunge  into  the 
thick  of  the  turbulent  masses.  The  last 
object  that  met  the  cavalcade,  and  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  noble,  was  the  tall,  lean» 
ragged  patriot  Michele ;  the  solemnity  of  his 
mien  and  the  deep  reverence  of  his  brow  as 
he  raised  his  cap  to  the  noble  as  he  passed 
him,  showed  that,  unlike  his  companions,  he 
had  not  stationed  himself  across  his  path  to 
insult  him.  When  Buondelmonte  had  passed, 
he  forced  his  way  to  the  side  of  Margherita, 
and  taking  her  hand  raised  it  to  his  lips, 
and  then  fell  back  and  was  lost  amidst  the 
crowd.  Such  of  the  multitudes  as  had  been 
diverted  from  the  pageant  enacting  in  front 
of  the  palace  of  the  Priori  now  hurried  back, 
raising  shrieks  and  shouts  to  heaven,  which 
wild  and  ringing  as  they  were,  could  not 
drown  the  solemn  echoes  of  the  pavement  sus 
it  trembled  under  the  simultaneous  tread  of 
so  many  thousands. 

The  mysterious  worker  of  this  popular 
triumph  broke  away  from  the  exultant  mul- 
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titudes,  and,  seeking  out  such  streets  as 
lay  least  in  the  beat  of  the  crowds,  again 
directed  his  steps  across  the  old  bridge,  and 
then  upward  towards  the  gate  of  St.  George. 
The  sun  was  sinking,  as  it  had  sunk  the 
evening  previously,  in  the  glories  of  golden 
clouds.  Its  beams  were,  as  he  had  last 
seen  them,  purpling  the  mighty  roof  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  battlemented  summits  of 
the  palace  of  the  Priori.  From  the  ele- 
vated point  on  which  he  stood,  his  glance 
penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
crowded  city.  He  saw  the  swarms  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  smaller  seemingly  than  flies, 
yet,  as  they  moved  in  masses,  could  he  dis- 
tinguish the  part  which  their  several  gon- 
falons were  performing  in  the  ceremonial  of 
paying  homage  to  the  new  magistrate, 
which  he  knew  to  be  taking  place  beneath 
the  loggia  of  the  Signori.  He  folded  his 
arms  across  his  bosom,  and  continued  gazing 
abstractedly  on  the  scene  spread  out  below 
him. 

His  musing  was  disturbed  by  the  sound 
of  footsteps  ;  for,  creeping  out  from  beneath 
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the  portals  of  the  convent  of  St.  Francis, 
there  came  an  aged  monk  bending  over 
his  staff,  and  hobbling  along  with  the  snows 
of  more  than  ninety  winters  on  his  head  ; 
the  burthen  of  millions  of  succeeding  me- 
mories of  the  crimes  and  cares  of  others 
accumulated  in  his  bosom.  His  object  ap- 
peared the  same  as  that  of  the  patriot,  for 
he  took  his  stand  by  his  side,  and  bent  his 
eyes  in  the  same  direction.  Michele  had 
not  perceived  his  coming  till  the  sound  of 
his  staff  and  sandals  struck  the  earth  beside 
him,  and  his  heavy  garments  brushed 
against  him.  He  then  started  with  some- 
what of  alarm,  but  recognizing  in  that 
aged  man  the  esteemed  saint  and  seer  of  his 
order,  he  bent  reverently  and  kissed  his 
hand. 

''  Yonder  is  a  striking  and  curious  spec- 
tacle, my  son,''  said  the  old  friar.  "  These 
dim  eyes  have  beheld  one  like  it  at  stated 
periods  for  four  score  years ;  and  at  each 
change  the  multitude  shouted  as  they  are 
now  shouting.  The  day  rarely  passed  that 
the  name  of  the  elected  did  not  reach  me, 
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bome  up  by  the  vivas  of  those  who  trusted 
their  city  to  his  keeping.  If  I  could  ele- 
vate my  voice  sufficiently  to  shout  back 
those  names  to  the  city  below,  how  many 
think  you  live  there  to  answer  me  ?  and  if 
all  of  them  were  again  assembled  in  that 
piazza,  how  many  could  review  their  share 
in  those  pageants  without  disappointment  ? 
But  young  eyes  look  not  upon  such  scenes 
as  mine  do.  How  many,  or  how  few  more  I 
may  witness  will  be  as  Heaven  wills  it.  But 
my  vision  has  got  affected  strangely  of  late ; 
the  atoms  that  dance  for  ever  in  the  sun- 
beams have  begun  to  fashion  spectres  to  me 
which  bode  my  removal  hence ;  the  natural 
and  artificial  order  of  all  things  seems  re- 
versed ;  even  now,  it  appears  to  me  that 
vile  rags  are  invested  with  the  emblems  of 
sovereignty ;  that  a  mean  operative  sits  in 
the  seat  of  the  nobility  of  Florence !  Such 
things  are  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
hiunail  fortunes ;  they  may  occur  once  in  a 
century.  The  easier  solution  of  visions,  when 
an  old  man  sees  them,  is,  that  his  day- 
dreams have  assiuned  a  shape,  which  his 
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infirm  organs  can  no  longer  distinguish 
firom  the  realities  of  life.  I  have  called 
pomp  nothingness,  and  I  now  behold  squalid 
garments  on  the  throne  of  justice  ;  I  have 
called  pride  of  ancient  lineage  yanitj,  and 
an  impertinence,  and  I  now  behold  one 
chosen  from  the  dregs  of  the  people  placed 
above  nobles,  trampling  on  the  necks  of 
warriors,  and  borne  on  men^s  shoulders  into 
the  palace  of  the  chief  magistrate !  What 
think  70U,  mj  son?  are  such  things  seen 
elsewhere  than  in  the  dreams  of  old  men, 
or  the  visions  of  those  whom  intemperate 
ambition  has  made  maniacs  V 

"  My  fether/'  replied  his  most  anxious 
listener,  "  if  you  behold  such  things,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  call  them  as  you  have  done,  the 
illusions  of  a  mind  whose  abler  faculties  are 
already  worshipping  with  angels  in  paradise ! 
I  would  judge  them  rather  a  true  picture  of 
things  to  come,  reflected  by  the  golden 
wings  of  spirits  who  surround  holy  men,  and 
whose  going  and  coming  is  equally  through 
the  regions  of  the  future  as  of  the  past. 
Did  your  vision  finish  as  you  have  pictured 
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it,  holy  fifiither  T  he  asked,  though  his  lips 
trembled  as  the  question  passed  them. 

"  My  care  for  the  individual,"  replied  the 
monk,  "  was  merged  in  pity  for  the  multi- 
tude ;  for,  as  the  scenes  of  that  vivid  pic- 
ture shifted,  I  beheld  them  flying  before  the 
wrath  of  the  idol  which  they  had  made 
n^ighty,  and  I  saw  the  pavements  of  that 
piazza  strewed  virith  corpses!  The  flowers 
and  boughs  that  had  been  thrown  down  in 
his  honour  he  flooded  with  their  blood !  If 
such  scenes  stamp  their  impressions  on  the 
wings  of  angels,  then  woe  to  the  wicked 
when  those  spirits  stand  before  the  throne 
of  the  Most  High  and  are  questioned  of  the 
deeds  of  mortals !" 

The  sun  simk  lower  as  the  accents  of  the 
speaker  ceased,  clouds  gathered  above  the 
vast  roof  of  the  cathedral,  the  voices  of  the 
populace  in  the  city  below  became  hushed ; 
and  then  came  musically  through  the  still- 
ness of  evening  the  bell  of  St.  Francis  sum- 
moning his  children  to  prayer.  The  old 
monk  turned  to  seek  the  same  spot  on  the 
altar  step  which    during  two-thirds   of  a 
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past  century  his  knees  had  hollowed  out  by 
constant  kneeling.  But  he  had  not  refused 
the  politician  his  blessing  before  he  went ; 
and,  with  a  swelling  heart  and  elated  brow, 
Michele  quitted  his  solitary  perch  to  mingle 
once  more  in  the  turmoil  of  an  agitated 
city. 


END   OP   THE   FIRST   VOLUME. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  return  to  the 
fortunes  of  Reginald,  whom,  having  fairly 
launched  in  his  career,  we  left  for  a  while, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  reader  for  scenes  in 
which  he  and  others,  whose  fortunes  are 
related  in  these  pages,  are  about  to  become 
actors. 

He  had  felt  annoyed  and  sore  after  his 
interview  with  Hawkewood;  yet  the  more 
he  reflected,  the  more  he  found  it  difficult 
to  discover  any  reasonable  cause  for  his 
anger.     He  was  disappointed,  but  the  pre- 
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judices  of  his  education,  and  his  ignorance 
of    the  world   about  him,   were   alone  to 
blame :  he  had  not  been  so  extravagant  as 
to  expect  that  Sir  John  Hawkewood  would 
share  the  command  of  his  company  with 
him,  nor  even  that  he  would  have  bestowed 
upon  him  a  post  above  the  grey-headed 
warriors  of  the  glorious  campaigns  of  France ; 
but  he  had  thought  to  be  honoured  above 
other  men,  to  have  mingled  in  the  councils 
that  regulated  the  government  of  the  com- 
pany, and  to  have  been  rather  sought,  than 
seeking  for  preferment.    In  all  this  he  was 
destined  to  find  himself  disappointed.  Hawke- 
wood sought  no  man,  consulted  no  man; 
jealously  avoided  parting  with  even  a  sem- 
blance of  authority  ;  surrounded  himself  with 
the  formalities  of  a  chief,  and  gave  audience 
in  that  calm  and  decided  mood  that  invited 
no  one  to  trifle  with  his  time.     He  had  his 
stated  hours  of  audience ;  and  Reginald,  as 
any. other,  might,  had  he  chosen  it^  have 
solicited  an  interview.     Much  of  all  this, 
at  first,  disgusted  the  high-bom  adventurer ; 
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he  stayed  moodily  within  his  tent,  dreaming 
of  past  memories ;  and^  if  the  truth  may  be 
acknowledged,  of  the  pale  meek  cheek  and 
sunny  glance  of  a  daughter  of  the  land  he 
had  come  to  raTage. 

There  was  suflScient  of  the  character  of 
old  Buondelmonte  displayed,  during  his  brief 
interview  with  him,  greatly  to  ■  remind  him 
of  his  own  blunt  irascible  and  haughty 
father.  But  how  singular  was  the  transi- 
tion from  that  countenance  of  pride  and 
passion  to  the  patient  and  bland  brow  of 
his  gentle  daughter!  It  was  not  that  the 
consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  her  birth 
was  unseen  upon  her  features;  but  there 
was  a  calm  pure  spirit  which  presided  over 
them,  tempering  each  expression  into  gen- 
tleness. It  was  in  musings,  fluctuating  be- 
tween the  soothing  recollections  of  female 
beauty,  and  the  grating  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment and  neglect,  that  Reginald  passed 
the  first  few  days  after  he  joined  the  en- 
campment of  the  English  Company.  He 
seldom  left  his  tent,  except  to  see  after  the 
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few  men  who  had  accompanied  him,  and 
who,  much  to  his  surprise,  had  not  yet  been 
draughted  into  any  regular  troop ;  and  what 
tidings  he  collected  of  the  intended  move- 
ments of  the  army  were  through  Newing- 
ton,  who,  after  he  had  conquered  his  first 
momentary  jealousy  at  the  sight  of  the 
amazing  fortunes  of  a  fellow-villager,  had 
mingled  freely  with  the  soldiers,  and  found 
them  men  entirely  after  his  own  heart. 
This  old  forester  of  Sibble  Henningham 
joined  the  morning  exercises  of  the  archers, 
and  was  already  looked  upon  as  a  credit 
to  any  corps,  a  good  fellow  with  his  song 
and  his  wine-flask,  and  a  true  man  with 
his  bow.  From  him  Reginald  heard  the 
various  surmises  of  the  company  respecting 
their  probable  movements ;  and  he  was  sur- 
prised to  observe  in  how  much  ignorance  all 
were  kept  on  a  point  which  so  materially 
concerned  them,  and  how  contentedly  the 
men  submitted  to  await  the  pleasure  of 
their  leader.  He  listened  to  all  these  stories, 
yet  continued  slothfully  dreaming  away  his 
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hours,  and  half  disposed  to  quit  the  camp. 
He  ventured  to  hint  as  much  to  his  fol- 
lower— ^it  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken 
a  word  of  his  plans — ^and  Newington  re- 
joiced that  the  subject  was  at  last  touched 
upon. 

''  Leaye  the  camp,  Master  Reginald^" 
asked  the  forester  doubtingly,  as  if  his 
senses  had  deceived  him;  "why,  our  lives 
were  not  worth  an  hour's  purchase.  Not  a 
man  of  the  knaves  we  brought  with  us  would 
follow  jou,  for  thej  know  that  all  beyond 
the  circle  marked  by  their  encampment  is 
free  booty  to  the  free  lance !  As  it  is,  the 
army  murmurs  that  your  protection  is  re* 
newed  gratis.^' 

"  My  protection  !"  replied  the  youth,  red- 
dening ;  "  know  they  not  that  1  came  hither 
to  join  their  ranks  ^  and  do  they  welcome 
their  recruits  by  casting  lots  for  their 
swords^  and  horses,  and  armour  V^ 

"  It  is  not  so  much  for  the  spoil,  Master 
Reginald,''  said  his  follower,  "  which,  God 
knows,  would  be  little  worth  their  scram- 
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bling  for :  but  they  saj  that  their  laws  were 
broken  to  show  you  favoxir ;  that  a  gidlant 
gentleman  was  lost  to  the  corps  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  your  striking  your  lance  through 
the  body  of  the  man-at-arms  who  was  car* 
rying  the  young  girl  to  his  tent  on  the 
morning  we  came :  they  say  that  you  were 
their  prisoner,  and  should  pay  the  ransom 
of  your  rank.  I  give  you  my  free  opinion, 
Master  Reginald,  from  what  I  hear,  that 
the  licence  of  the  soldiery,  when  once  in 
march,  is  less  fettered  than  it  is  just  now ; 
and  that  the  first  signal  to  strike  the  tents 
will  be  that  of  a  general  rush  hitherward, 
and  it  will  be  God's  mercy  if  we  escape  with 
our  lives  T 

Newington  had  made  the  best  of  his 
tale,  and,  when  it  finished,  Reginald  re* 
mained  in  doubt  what  step  to  take.  After 
thinking  over  any  possible  remedy,  the 
most  obvious  and  simple  one  occurred  to 
him;  he  sent  to  request  an  audience  of 
Hawkewood. 

Newington  went  at  once  on  his  errand, 
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but  had  much  difficaltj  in  gaining  notice 
of  any  kind ;  for  the  day  was  advanced,  and 
an  unusual  bustle  about  the  tent  of  the 
General  gave  signs  of  some  occurrence  of 
consequence.  So  much  was  the  forester  im» 
posed  upon  by  the  dashing  forwards  and 
backwards  of  armed  warriors,  the  departure 
and  return  of  estafettes,  and  the  clash  and 
glare  of  armour,  that  he  scarcely  dared  to 
intrude  his  message  on  the  notice  of  any 
one :  chance  aided  him  in  his  application, 
for  the  person  he  stumbled  on  was  Walson, 
the  secretary  of  Hawkewood,  whose  atten- 
tion had  been  attracted  to  him  by  the 
indecision  of  his  manner,  and  his  wander- 
ing beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  the  men, 
unless  on  duty.  Walson  smiled  when  the 
message  of  Reginald  was  delivered  to  him ; 
he  disappeared  within  a  tent  which  New*- 
ington  recognised  as  that  of  Hawkewood, 
and  presentiiy  returned,  bidding  him  say  to 
his  master  that  Sir  John  Hawkewood  awaited 
his  presence  at  once.  Reginald's  feelings,  in 
going  to  seek  this  second  interview,  were 
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very  diflferent  firom  those  with  which  he  had 

entered  that  tent  before ;  to  say  truth,  he 

felt  as  much  humbled  as  angry. 

As  soon  as  the  canvas  fell  behind  him, 

Hawkewood  advanced,  and  held  out  his  hand 

to  welcome  him. 

The  lesson  to  Reginald  was  complete ;  his 

evil  feelings  vanished,  his  brow  cleared,  and 
he  returned  the  pressure  of  that  hand  with 
warmth  and  good-will. 

"  I  am  glad,'*  said  the  warrior,  "  that  your 
visit  is  so  well  timed.  You  will  have  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  diplomacy  of  the  rulers  of  this 
land,  and  shall  judge  by  your  own  ears  whe- 
ther their  honesty  and  morality  are  greater 
than  ours  whom  they  vilify,  or  whether 
their  courtly  phrases  and  ingenious  ambi- 
guities outwit  the  blunt  intellect  of  Old 
England.  We  have  fixed  this  day  for  our 
reception  of  the  various  emissaries  who. 
are  commissioned  to  bid  for  our  services. 
His  Holiness  is  the  least  scrupulous  of  them 
all ;  but  his  pay  is  difficult  of  obtaining,  and 
we  have  already  taken  out  sufficient  portions 
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of  it  in  indulgences  and  blessings  to  cancel 
the  duration  of  a  world  in  purgatory.  The 
Visconti  are  the  most  princely  of  the  sol- 
diers' friends.  Bemabo  Yisconti  and  I  know 
each  other  of  old ;  and  he  has  been  taught 
the  policy  of  keeping  his  word  with  the 
company.  I  have  served  with  him,  and 
against  him ;  and  he  is  now  anxious  to 
show  our  English  lances  to  his  Grace  of 
Clarence,  who  is  shortly  to  honour  Lombardy 
with  his  presence.  The  Marzocco  of  Florence 
is  fiBur,  £Eur  above  them  all  for  a  paymaster  : 
but  then  they  give  us  the  wasted  fields  and 
beggarly  villages  of  their  neighbours  to  prey 
upon ;  whilst  their  own  goodly  cities,  and  all 
the  rich  plains  of  Tuscany,  which  literally 
groan  beneath  the  burthen  of  their  abun- 
dance, are,  under  one  pretext  or  another, 
shielded  from  our  range.  Hark!  there 
sounds  the  trumpet.  Walson,  see  that 
their  highnesses  be  received  with  all  due 
honotir.'' 

Walson  disappeared,  and  shortly  return- 
ed with  the  tidings,  that  deputies  from  his 
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Eminence  the  Cardinal  of  Geneva  souglit 
audience. 

"  Let  them  in,  WaLson,  with  all  speed,** 
replied  Hawkewood  mirthfully,  "  and  see  that 
the  tents  about  us  be  removed  some  score 
of  yards  backward,  and  let  us  have  a  fiEdr 
space  to  encourage  openness  and  save  time/' 

The  chief  individual  entrusted  with  the 
mission  of  the  Pope^s  Legate  was  the  Bishop 
of  Faenza,  aA  elderly  person,  whose  figure 
was  bent,  and  whose  hair  was  white  before 
his  time.  The  erect  and  iron  warrior  be- 
fore whom  he  bowed  his  head  in  saluta* 
tion,  had  numbered  a  score  of  years  more 
than  he  had  :  his  face  was  pale  and  thin, 
his  features  were  not  displeasing,  and  his 
voice  gentle. 

"  You  are  welcome,  most  reverend  sir  1 " 
said  Hawkewood,  "  the  warrior's  harness  pre- 
vents  his  seeking  a  blessing,  as  the  canons 
of  our  holy  Church  would  have  it,  at  your 
feet ;  but  we  trust  we  may  have  occasion 
to  prove  our  homage  otherwise.^' 

The   ecclesiastic   looked    stealthily    into 
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the  ooimtenance  of  the  speaker,  to  detect  a 
smile  which  he  judged  must^  as  a  matter  of 
course,  accompany  such  a  sentiment  from 
such  lips ;  but  the  features  which  met  his 
eye  were  stem  and  immovable  as  the  mailed 
harness  on  his  limbs,  and  the  glance  of 
the  gazer '  recoiled  as  rapidly  as  might  the 
weapon  from  its  polished  surface.  *'  We 
bear  to  your  Excellency,"  said  the  prelate, 
^*  letters  from  his  Eminence  the  Legate,  and 
we  are  commissioned  to  treat  with  you  for 
the  alliance  of  your  noble  company  in  the 
Church's  need  I" 

"  We  understood  as  much  from  his  Emi- 
nence's last  estafette,''  answered  Hawke- 
wood ;  "  and  for  that  purpose  we  sent  to  your 
Reverence  safe  conduct  to  our  camp.  We 
have  been  friends  before,  most  reverend  sir, 
and  we  rendered  some  slight  services  to  his 
Holiness,  for  which  you  may  be  aware  that 
otir  pay  is  in  arrear  to  the  amount  of  eighty 
thousand  golden  florins.  K  it  so  please  you, 
we  will  discuss  that  matter  before  entering 
into  a  treaty,  which,  as  it  must  depend  on 
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tiie  fulfilment  of  old  engagements,  might 
otherwise  end  in  nothing,  to  our  mutual 
disappointment  and  loss  of  time/^ 

^^  I  was  not  honoured  with  the  confidence 
of  the  late  cardinal  legate  Egidio  Albor* 
noz,"  replied  the  prelate ;  "  it  was  in  his 
time,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  the  transactions 
to  which  your  Excellency  refers  took  place. 
His  present  Holiness  is  scrupulously  just  in 
his  dealings,  and  it  would  be  presumption 
in  so  poor  a  servant  of  the  Church  as  I  am 
to  meddle  with  affairs  beyond  my  province. 
The  object  of  my  present  visit — " 

"  Is  to  let  the  old  debt  stand  over,  and 
to  contract  a  new  one  V  said  Hawkewood, 
smiling ;  ''  to  engage  the  soldiers  of  the  com- 
pany to  recover  Bologna  for  the  Pope,  and 
to  pay  off  the  old  reckoning  and  the  new 
on  the  first  convenient  opportunity  1  Such, 
most  reverend  sir,  appears  in  plain  terms 
to  be  the  object  of  your  present  visit.  I 
marvel  much  that  his  Eminence,  who  knows 
our  good-will  to  the  Holy  See,  has  not  fur- 
ther commissioned  you  to  negociate  a  loan 
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of  moneys  from  the  free  lances  for  the 
church's  necessity." 

The  further  speech  of  Hawkewood  was 
interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  second  trum- 
pet, which  came  shrilly  through  the  tent, 
and  made  the  pale  cheek  of  the  prelate 
coloiir. 

"  Your  Excellency,"  continued  the  war- 
rior, quickly  noticing  the  change,  ''  is  fami- 
liar with  the  challenges  of  camps.  Did  you 
find  the  Marquises  of  Este,  Mantua,  and 
Montferrato  more  accommodating  than  we 
are  ?  Hold  us  not  exorbitant  I  we  have 
rendered  our  service,  and  ask  but  the  price 
of  our  hire.  It  is  a  pity  his  Holiness's  ex- 
chequer is  not  administered  like  that  of 
the  burghers  of  Florence,  whoito  trumpet- 
sound,  if  I  judge  rightly,  but  just  reached 
us.  If  his  Eminence  needs  further  time, 
pray  tell  him  with  our  homage  that  we 
shall  be  moving  nearer  to  his  residence, 
and  will  then  humble  ourselves  at  his 
knees.  K  nought  else  delay  you,  reverend 
fieither,  we  will,  with  your  leave,  bid  you 
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good  journey,  and  see  what  our  friends  of 
Florence  would  have  with  us," 

^  Most  noble  knight,''  replied  the  bishop, 
*^  I  was  further  charged  by  his  Eminence 
with  a  message  to  yourself;  but,  knowing 
that  your  Highness  preferred  first  to  de* 
spatch  matters  of  public  import,  I  delayed 
it/' 

The  keen  quick  eye  of  Hawkewood  lighted 
up  with  the  very  spirit  of  mirth,  yet  his 
features  remained  immovable.  The  prelate 
paused  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  words,  but 
the  Englishman  added,  ^  We  shall  be  shortly 
at  Forli,  reverend  sir,  and  my  lord  the  car- 
dinal shall  have  opportunity  for  his  cour- 
tesy 1  With  your  permission  we  will  recom- 
mend you  to  our  secretary,  who,  to  the 
refreshments  of  your  honourable  escort,  will 
add  some  token  of  our  gratitude  for  the 
favour  of  this  visit/' 

The  prelate  bowed,  and  his  cheek  colour- 
ed slightly. — "  One  word,  noble  sir,"  he 
added,  "  and  I  cease  to  waste  your  time.  I 
was  charged  to  offer  in  the  name  of  his 
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Holiness,  to  yourself  and  to  your  heirs  in 
perpetuity,  the  investiture  of  the  cities  of 
Bagnuolo,  Goltignola,  and  Bagnacavallo/'' 

"  My  poor  services  are  overpaid/*  re- 
plied Hawkewoody  whose  countenance  seemed 
little  dazzled  by  the  munificence.  '*  There 
remains,*'  he  said,  *^  but  a  small  stumbling- 
block  between  us  ;  and  your  Reverence  will 
not  judge  me  to  be  grasping,  since  I  seek 
for  myself  nothing ;  and  ask  but  pay  for 
my  troops,  without  which  his  Eminence 
would  have  little  good  of  them.  Is  there 
no  way,  no  stray  property,  no  turbulent 
noble,  whose  unjustly  acquired  substance 
may  do  the  Holy  See  a  service  at  this  mo- 
ment r* 

The  bishop  having  passed  a  glance,  rapid 
as  the  flash  of  sunlight  from  a  mirror,  over 
the  countenance  of  his  questioner,  fixed  it  as 
if  musingly  on  the  ground.  "  The  town  of 
Faenza,"  he  said,  "  has  been  of  late  seditious, 
and  we  know  its  citizens  to  have  been  in 
treaty  for  its  surrender  to  the  League  :  I 
know  not  but  that  some  of  the  rebel  shave 
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wealth,  which  were  justly  sequestrated  till 
the  circumstances  were  inquired  into/' 

"  And  the  Pope  might  become  debtor  to 
them  instead  of  to  the  White  Company!" 
added  Hawkewood.  *^  The  suggestion  is  in- 
genious and  feasible,  and  reminds  me  of 
his  Eminence's  solution  of  a  similar  di- 
lemma at  Gesena.  The  rich  are  always 
rebels,  reverend  father;  they  forget  the 
duties  they  owe  to  their  rulers,  and  de- 
spise the  very  coffers  which  their  own  im- 
pertinent avarice  has  left  empty.  Your 
proposal  is  at  once  both  suitable  and  easy 
of  adoption :  you,  reverend  &ther,  can  put 
your  seals  on  your  own  property,  and  they 
shall  be  respected  I  and  the  city  of  Faenza 
shall  wipe  off  the  old  debt,  and  our  fu- 
ture services  will  be  laid  at  a  reasonable 
soldo.  Bear  our  respects  to  my  lord  the 
Cardinal,"  he  continued,  ''and  inform  him 
that  the  matter  of  Faenza  shall  have  our 
earliest  care.  As  for  the  cities  of  Goltig- 
nola  and  Bagnacavallo,  I  am  not  churlish 
enough  to  hold  as  of  little  matter  their  in- 
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Testiture  from  the  Church,  though  similar 
enfeofiments  rarely  make  much  share  of  a 
soldier's  savings/' 

''  Did  I  not  add,  most  noble  knight/'  con- 
tinued the  prelate,  "his  Holiness's  anxiety 
that  jou  consent  to  be  named  GonMoniere 
to  the  states  of  the  Roman  See,  and  gene- 
ral-in-chief  of  his  armies,  with  such  sway 
over  them  for  the  time  being  as  you  have 
over  your  own  company  ? " 

"  My  mind  retained  not  the  remem- 
brance of  that  proffered  honour,"  replied 
Hawkewood ;  "  but  it  shames  our  hospi- 
tality, that,  whilst  your  Reverence  over- 
whelms a  poor  knight  with  honours  which 
princes  might  covet,  you  remain  with  the 
dust  of  our  camp  on  your  lips.  We  have 
good  wines  from  Lombardy  and  Tuscany; 
better  from  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  See, 
Walson,  that  these  right  reverend  pre- 
lates are  served  of  the  best!  and  look 
you  that  the  goblets  we  had  from  the 
munificence  of  his  Grace  of  Milan  be  sent 
as  our  poor  offering  to  his  Eminence  the 
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Legate.  We  have  a  chain  with  medalliona, 
containing  the  relics  of  martyrs^ — ^it  was 
a  gift  from  his  late  Holiness;  such  pious 
braveries  are  fitter  for  the  pontificals  of 
this  venerable  ecclesiastic  than  for  the  pro- 
fane harness  of  a  soldier ;  let  them  be  our 
humble  offering,  holy  &ther,  to  yourself, 
and  we  pray  you  remember  the  donor  in 
your  devotions.'' 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Hawkewood  turned  with  a  smile  to  Regi- 
nald, as  the  sanctified  surrenderer  of  an- 
other city  to  sackage  left  his  tent.  The 
instant  application  of  other  emissaries  for 
audience  prevented  Reginald  from  giving 
utterance  to  his  astonishment  or  disgust 
The  very  seat  that  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Bishop  of  Faenza  was  not  cold  before 
the  goodly  person  of  a  senator  of  the 
Florentine  Republic  was  led,  with  an  offi- 
dousness  of  eager  yet  frank  courtesy,  by 
Hawkewood  to  repose  there  before  enter- 
ing upon  a  frei^  encounter  of  wits.  The 
wine  that  terminated  the  conference  of  the 
churchmen  commenced  that  of  the  burghers' 
representative,  and  the  lips  of  the  warrior 
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refused  not  to  pledge  him  to  the  well-doing 
of  the  Marzocco. 

"  To  the  prosperity  of  your  magnificent 
Republic,  and  of  your  individual  home, 
worthy  sir,"  said  the  soldier :  "  an  old 
friend  and  ally  pledges  you!  Reginald,'' 
he  added,  "  I  knew  the  father  of  this  wor- 
thy citizen  at  Avignon  some  twenty  years 
ago ;  he  was  noted  amongst  the  merchants 
of  his  time  for  great  wealth  and  greater 
charity.  Your  country  has  chosen  well, 
sir,  and  gratefully  to  us,  in  sending  you 
hither.  Had  our  late  communication  re-* 
specting  your  government  been  made 
through  a  citizen  of  your  sagacity,  instead 
of  through  a  noble  inflated  ^th  more  than 
the  ordinary  vanities  of  his  order,  I  doubt 
not  but  that  the  sequel  would  have  turned 
out  more  profitable  to  all  parties.'' 

"  Buondelmonte,  noble  sir,"  said  the  citi-- 
zen,  "is  esteemed  one  of  much  probity 
and  prudence  amongst  us ;  the  matter  with 
which  you  entrusted  him  had,  I  doubt  not, 
a  fidr  and  honest  reporter  to  the  state; 
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but  the  fact  was,  that  the  tidings  which 
your  Excellency  offered  to  sell  for  20,000 
golden  florins  the  Republic  bought  for  a  few 
hundred  crowns.^  — 

"And  left  their  exchequer  the  better 
provided  1"  added  Hawkewood  mirthfully: 
"they  acted  like  frugal  and  wise  magis- 
trates. The  rabblement  of  the  Giompi, 
moreover,  were  dearly  convicted  at  a  crown 
a  thousand  I  But,  that  matter  settled,  in 
what  can  I  and  my  company  serve  the 
Marzocco  V 

"  Your  Highness,'^  replied  the  citizen, 
"  must  be  aware  that  his  Holiness  and  the 
Visconti,  and  others  of  the  tyrants  of 
Lombardy,  have  entered  into  an  unnatural 
league  against  our  Republic,  demanding  the 
sacrifice  of  our  allies,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  sum  of  money,  as  the  price  of  peace. 
We  do  not  desire  peace,  noble  sir,''  con- 
tinued the  citizen  vehemently  ;  "  we  desire 
fur  dealing  from  our  neighbours!  we  de- 
sire to  cause  our  territories  and  our  com- 
merce to  be  respected!   and  because  both 
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the  Pope  and  the  Visconti  are  in  league  to 
molest  the  one  and  to  invade  the  other,  we 
desire  war!  and  we  are  ready  to  make 
eve,,  ^ce,  to  m^  eve/ene-g,,  t, 
make  war  with  effect/* 

**  War  is  not  to  be  carried  on  without 
sacrifices,  worthy  sir/'  replied  Hawkewood ; 
^and  it  is  coming  plainly  to  the  point 
in  stating  the  readiness  of  your  city  to 
make  them !  What  terms,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, are  you  empowered  to  offer  ?  I  dis- 
like chaffering ;  speak  them  to  their  extent 
at  once !" 

"  I  am  commissioned  to  offer,  in  purchase 
of  your  own  service  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  the  right  of 
citizenship  for  ever ;  exemption  from  taxes 
and  contributions  of  all  sorts ;  and  a  pen- 
sion for  life,  on  your  laying  down  the  baton 
of  your  command.  Apart  from  this,  I  am 
bid  to  offer  for  the  hire  of  the  lances  of  the 
White  Company  150,000  golden  florins  for 
four  months,  with  the  usual  terms  of  free 
inroad  on  all  lands  not  in  alliance  with  us.*' 
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^  As  for  the  offers  to  myself  they  greatly 
outweigh  my  poor  merits^''  replied  the 
knight;  **but  the  offer  to  the  Company, 
pardon  my  remarking  it^  is  not  on  the 
same  footing  of  munificence.  It  cannot 
haye  escaped  your  penetration,  that,  if  we 
take  service  with  Florence,  we  have  the 
barren  and  ravaged  grounds  of  the  Pope, 
and  the  well-defended  cities  of  the  Yisconti, 
for  our  sole  chance  of  booty ;  whilst  all  the 
rich  cities  and  fertile  lands  of  Tuscany,  the 
stream  of  the  glorious  Amo, — the  gold  upon 
whose  waters  exceeds  the  sands  upon  its 
banks, — all  the  rich  villas  of  its  merchants, 
become  removed  from  our  touch.  In  rating 
such  privilege,  ceded  at  twice  the  sum 
named  for  our  subsidy,  I  value  it  with  the 
heedlessness  of  a  soldier  rather  than  the 
precise  calculation  of  a  merchant.  Fledge 
your  honour  for  such  sums,  noble  citizen, 
and  the  Company  shall  be  within  the  walls 
of  Florence  or  elsewhere,  as  you  may  think 
fit,  within  a  week.'' 

"  By  the  Queen  of  Virgins !"  exclaimed 
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the  astonished  citizen ;  *^  heard  ever  mortal 
ears  a  proposition  like  this  1  Ransom  our 
whole  country  from  soldiers  paid  with  our 
own  money  ?  Why,  I  verily  believe,  for  half 
the  sum  his  Holiness  would  sell  the  city  of 
Rome  to  Satan  I  No,  Sir  Enight,  our  tenns 
are  generous  and  reasonable;  and,  if  they 
please  you  not,  we  must  try  the  Germans.'' 

"  Be  not  precipitate,  honoured  sir,*'  re- 
plied Hawkewood ;  "  let  us  not  peril  our 
amity  for  a  misconception.  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  demonstrate  to  you  that 
the  proposition  I  offer  is,  at  any  rate,  more 
thrifty  than  the  one  you  mention  as  a  re- 
source." 

"  I  need  not  the  demonstration.  Sir 
Knight,"  said  the  citizen  ;  "  I  have  done  my 
office,  and  I  much  regret  that  it  has  been 
unprofitable.  It  vrill  be  time  enough  to 
ransom  our  prisoners,  compound  for  our  mer- 
chandise, rebuild  our  villas,  re-occupy  our 
territories,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic 
are  at  the  worst.  Till  then,  honoured  sir, 
I  salute  you  and  take  my  leave." 
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^  There  goes^  for  a  wise  man,  the  greatest 
fool  of  the  lot,  Reginald/'  said  Hawkewood, 
when  the  angry  citizen  had  departed,  ''  for 
he  has  lost  his  temper,  and  jou  will  see  his 
country  will  lose,  ay  I  ten  times  the  sum  I 
offered  to  compound  for ;  and  that  I  did 
only  from  a  feeling  of  regard  which  I  have 
for  the  thick-headed  obstinate  knaves  who 
have  shown  me,  as  he  said  truly,  much  civi- 
lity. We  shall  like  each  other  better  in  the 
sequel,  for  a  little  coyness  and  distrust  at 
first.  Now  for  the  scented  courtiers  of  his 
Grace  of  Milan  :  he  has  in  his  power  to  give 
one  gift,  which  alone  would  purchase  every 
lance  that  owns  me  for  its  captain.  K  he 
has  the  sagacity  to  make  it,  and  the  decency 
to  offer  fitting  terms  for  the  avaricious 
knaves  about  uSy  ycrur  first  campaign  shall 
be  in  the  fair  fields  of  our  friend  who  has 
just  left  us.'' 

The  ambassador  of  the  last  of  the  three 
great  contending  Powers  now  entered  the 
tent,  and  Reginald  remarked  that  the  coim- 
tenance  of  Hawkewood  lighted  up  with  an 

VOL.  n.  c 
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expression  of  mingled  pride,  and  joy,  and 
friendliness  as  he  perceived  who  was  the 
emissarj  chosen  for  the  conferenca  The 
stem  warrior  kid  aside  the  solemnity  of  his 
brow  and  his  courtlj  phrases  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  individual  before  him  ;  he  shook 
him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  bade  him 
welcome  with  Lh  erident  signs  of  sin- 
ceritj,  that  the  attention  of  Reginald  was 
directed  more  to  his  appearance  than  it 
might,  perhaps,  otherwise  have  been.  This 
individual  wsus  a  young  man  of  about  his 
own  age,  of  a  bold,  haughty,  yet  frank  and 
honest  countenance.  His  features  were  not 
regularly  handsome,  but  they  were  fall  of 
intelligence  and  spirit.  In  his  intercourse 
with  Hawkewood,  it  struck  Reginald  in- 
stantly, that  there  was  a  studied  unbending 
of  habitual  superiority ;  and  it  impressed 
itself  not  pleasingly  on  his  observation,  that 
the  stranger  succeeded  in  what  he  himself 
had  failed  in,  namely,  in  acquiring  an  ascen- 
dancy of  some  sort  over  the  mind  of  Hawke- 
wood.    Prepared  as  he  was  to  learn  that  he 
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was  a  son  of  some  family  of  note  in  Milan, 
he  had  certainly  not  expected,  when  Hawke- 
wood  turned  to  introduce  him,  to  see  before 
him  a  son  of  Bemabo  Yisconti. 

Reginald,  with  many  of  the  high  qualities 
of  the  nobles  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
had  not  escaped  their  faults.  He  had 
thought  to  patronise  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  his  time,  and  to  estimate 
his  intellect  and  position  by  his  birth  :  and 
he  now  prepared  himself  with  something  of 
soreness  and  jealousy  to  scrutinise  the  words 
and  aspect  of  the  individual  before  him,  be- 
cause, in  the  balance  of  the  world,  which 
weighs  such  matters  with  exquisite  exact- 
ness, he  would  have  been  judged  his  superior 
in  rank.  Ludovico  Visconti  returned  the 
salute  of  Reginald  so  slightly  that  the  colour 
mounted  into  the  cheek  of  the  susceptible 
and  haughty  Englishman.  Hawkewood  was 
too  busied  with  his  own  thoughts,  and  his 
visitor  too  heedless  of  his  presence,  to  not 
tice  his  displeasure. 

"  My  father  sends  you  greeting,  my  good 

c2 
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friend,"  said  the  young  man;  "he  has 
loaded  my  brain  with  the  whole  science 
of  diplomacy  wherewith  to  convince  you 
that  he  is  a  good  friend  and  a  bad  enemy  ; 
that  he  will  pay  you  better  than  the  Pope, 
and  feed  you  better  than  the  Florentines. 
He  bade  me  inform  your  Excellency  that 
lie  is  fully  aware  that  the  pay  of  an  English 
soldier  should  be  fourfold  that  of  a  poor 
Lombard,  and  the  appointments  of  the  cap- 
tain of  a  company  equal  to  the  annual  in- 
come of  a  cardinal-legate.  For  the  rest,  he 
desires  that  all  perquisites  which  your  valiant 
troops  may  covet  over  and  above  the  usual 
stipend,  they  hesitate  not  to  ftimish  them- 
selves with  from  the  fields  and  cities  of 
Tuscany  and  elsewhere,  as  you  will  find 
minutely  memorialized  in  certain  docu- 
ments that  will  be  handed  over  to  your 
secretary.  And  now  for  his  last  lure,  and 
my  mission  terminates.  He  has,  it  would 
appear,  had  certain  explanations  with  my 
fair  sister  Donnina,  and,  being  led  to  suppose 
that  your  Highness's  last  visit  to  Reggio  was 
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not  so  wholly  taken  up  in  its  gallant  de-> 
fence  as  to  leave  a  misapprehension  in  her 
mind, — he  offers  you  the  hand  of  that  fair 
lady  in  marriage!  We  are  to  begin  our 
campaign  with  a  season  of  festival.  Lionel 
of  Clarence  is  chief  mover  in  the  pageant ; 
your  brother-in-armSy  the  Count  Lando,  and 
yoursdf  are  the  jiext  performers ;  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  my  beloved  father  has  provided 
a  place  for  me  also  at  the  matrimonial  ban-* 
quet/' 

"  My  lord,  your  fiither,*'  said  Hawke- 
wood,  ^'has,  in  bestowing  on  me  the  hand 
of  the  Lady  Donnina  Yisconti,  conferred  a 
gift  beyQnd  the  richest  of  earth's  treasures ; 
and  that  that  noble  and  sweet  lady  has 
condescended  to  wed  a  poor  soldier,  to  link 
her  lot  with  that  of  a  knight  who  is  home- 
less and  comparatively  nameless,  is  proof  to 
the  world  of  her  nobleness  and  my  un- 
worthiness/' 

**  Such  or  more  eloquent  shall  be  the 
answer,"  replied  the  youth,  "that  I  will 
bear  back  to  Milan  I    The  month  of  August 
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is  the  time  appointed  for  our  festivities,  aad 
my  politic  sire  is  by  no  means  desirous  that 
the  interval  between  this  and  then  should 
be  consumed  in  the  care  of  your  prepara- 
tionSy  all  of  which  he  will  look  to  himiself. 
Milan  has  become  one  vast  forge ;  the  noise 
of  its  anvils  might  disturb  the  slumbers 
of  the  bridegroom  elect  in  London.  He 
suggests  that  you  beat  up  the  encampments 
of  the  Florentines  at  San  Miniato,  and 
shake  a  torch  from  Fiesole  over  Florence/' 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Hawke* 
wood ;  and  his  eye  flashed  as  if  his  spear 
were  already  amongst  the  ranks  of  meeting 
squadrons.  ^'  We  have  a  little  business  that 
takes  us  to  Faenza,  where  we  propose  to 
pay  our  homage  to  the  Legate,  and  settle 
certain  little  matters  pending  between  us; 
and  then,  without  further  loss  of  time,  for 
Florence!  And  hearken,  Ludovico!**  he 
continued  laughingly,  "if  amongst  your 
rich  friends  in  Lombardy  you  find  any  one 
anxious  to  add  a  sacked  city  and  a  score 
of  castles  to  his  inheritance,  tell  him  that 
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John  Hawkewood  will  shortly  have  such  to 
sell*' 

Here  terminated  all  discourse  on  matters 
having  reference  to  the  future  plans  of 
Hawkewood.  He  had  listened  to,  and  cal- 
culatedy  the  terms  offered  by  parties  willing 
to  enter  into  the  contract  for  the  services  of 
his  unscrupulous  lances ;  and  for  this  time, 
rather  to  the  surprise  of  the  partiesi  con- 
cerned, the  promises  of  the  Yisconti  and  the 
Pope  were  preferred  to  the  ready  gold  of 
Florence. 

With  the  same  unstudied  dignity,  the 
same  mingling  of  condescension  and  cor- 
diality with  which  Ludovico  Visconti  had 
saluted  Hawkewood  on  entering,  he  now 
took  his  leave.  The  brow  of  Reginald  was 
overcast  when  Hawkewood  turned  his  joyous 
and  elated  glance  to  meet  his  congratula- 
tions. But,  little  encouraging  as  was  the 
brow  of  the  young  man,  his  fiiend  wm  in  a 
mood  of  mind  not  to  be  repulsed  :  his  coun- 
tenance became  austere,  and  his  tone  of 
voice  when  he  spoke  was  calm  and  deep. 
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*'  R^inald,'*  he  said,  "  it  were  unwise 
longer  to  delay  the  few  words  of  explana- 
tion  that  must  pass  between  us ;  and  it 
were  unreasonable  in  me  to  be  angry  be- 
cause you  are  displeased.  Tou  are  disap- 
pointed t  you  came  amongst  us  thinking  to 
find,  as  in  the  armies  of  Edward,  knights 
and  nobles,  men  of  high  principle  and  po- 
lished manners,  tempering  the  occasional 
severities  of  a  miUtary  career  by  the  hu- 
manizing  courtesies  of  chivalry,  not  for- 
getting the  charities  of  life  even  in  the 
battle-field,  and,  above  all,  glorying  in  hum- 
bling the  plumed  helmet  and  the  victorious 
lance  before  the  feet  of  a  feeble  woman. 
Such  was  the  character  of  many  of  the 
champions  of  Gressy  and  Poictiers  ;  of  such 
men  were  the  tales  with  which  your  gallant 
father  amused  your  infancy;  and  amongst 
such  would  I  more  willingly  .see  you,  than 
associated  with  the  wolfish  and  wild  war- 
riors, the  refuse  of  all  armies,  the  sweepings 
of  every  villanous  haunt,  that  now  surroimd 
us.    It  is  difiicult,  my  young  fiiend,  for  one 
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in  your  position  to  gain  honour  amongst 
such  men.  The  position  of  a  mercenary  is 
not  easily  invested  with  dignity,  or  viewed 
with  respect ;  my  lot  is  cast  with  them,  and, 
as  &r  as  the  spirit  of  this  age  and  country 
would  allow,  I  have  striven,  not  altogether 
without  success,  to  place  bounds  to  their 
evil  deeds,  by  making  one  passion  a  check 
upon  another.  But,  Beginald,  there  are  in 
this  country  men  of  high  birth,  of  valour, 
and  of  honour  also,  after  their  fashion ;  and 
in  the  alliances  we  are  now  forming  you 
can  make  such  men  your  associates.  Tou 
will  witness  scenes  that  may  at  first  shock 
you;  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  them  rests  on  my  head,  and  not 
on  yours !  that  I  ask  no  man's  counsel,  and 
permit  no  man  to  hesitate  or  question.'^ 


o5 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Aw  AT !  awaj !  the  fleet  hounds  of  the 
White  Company  are  again  unleashed  I  From 
pinnacle  to  pinnacle  of  the  savage  Apennine, 
scaring  the  eagle  from  his  nest  with  their 
wild  shouts,  waking  the  echoes  of  half- 
ruined  fortresses  with  the  sounds  of  foreign 
tongues,  come  dashing  downward  into  the 
smiling  valleys  the  reckless  warriois  of  that 
dreaded  army  I  No  force  dreamed  of  con- 
tending their  passage  amongst  passes  pro- 
verbially the  robber's  vantage-ground;  con- 
sequently little  restraint  was  placed  on  their 
mode  of  advance  from  one  halting-place  to 
another.  Their  habitual  custom  of  destroying 
all  things  when  the  country  through  which 
they  passed  belonged  to  an  enemy,  and  of 
helping  themselves  freely  to  aU  things  when 
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it  belonged  to  a  friend,  was  not  to  'he  for- 
gotten now  that  the  barren  r^ons  about 
them  were,  bj  the  absence  of  «man  and  his 
labonrs,  neutral;  and  the  arrows  of  their 
formidable  archers  were  turned  now  against 
the  solitary  vulture  that  tracked  their  route, 
and  now  against  the  lean  wolf  which  famine 
sent  in  desperation  prowling  across  their 
path. 

To  a  comparatively  small  number  wajs 
entrusted  the  care  of  the  light  baggage 
which  was  found  indispensable ;  the  more 
bulky  and  least  wanted  for  a  march,  it  was 
their  invariable  custom  to  destroy.  With 
this  party  were  usually  led  all  the  horses, 
under  care  of  a  legion  of  pages  and  foot- 
boys,  and  with  them  not  imfrequently  tra- 
velled Hawkewood  himself.  It  was  his  fre- 
quent custom  to  move  about  entirely  undis- 
tinguished from  the  body  of  his  men-at- 
arms  ;  and'  the  soldier  rarely  knew  whether 
the  companion  who  helped  him  to  fire  a 
cottage,  or  to  capture  a  prisoner,  might  not 
be  his  captain.     The  march  was  the  joyous 
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time  of  the  Gondottiero,  for  he  knew  but 
one  rule,  that  of  mustering  at  each  halting- 
place  with  the  main  body;  and,  for  the  rest^ 
the  wide  world  was  abandoned  to  his  will, 
the  lands  to  waste,  villages  to  plunder,  the 
men  to  slaj,  and  women  for  his  pleasure! 
Their  backs  were  now  turned  on  the  un- 
peopled wilds  of  the  Apennines,  and  their 
&ces  to  the  undesolated  homes  of  men, 
whose  protection  had  hitherto  been  in  their 
absence.  The  third  day  after  they  broke 
up  their  encampment,  their  foremost  ranks 
came  in  sight  of  Forli,  then  honoured  by 
the  temporary  residence  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Geneva,  the  Legate  of  the. Holy  See,  and 
manager  of  the  interests  of  the  Church  in 
Italy.  It  was  verging  towards  sunset  when 
Reginald  first  caught  sight  of  the  towers  of 
the  town.  He  was  riding  by  the  side  of 
Hawkewood  at  the  time,  and  extended  his 
hand  in  their  direction  to  point  them  out 
to  his  companion,  who  had  rode  for  some 
minutes  in  silence. 

''  Ha  r'  exclaimed  the  veteran,  "  are  they 
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in  sight  already  1  my  vision  is  less  active 
than  it  used  to  be.  We  will  bid  the  men 
halt,  that  the  stragglers  and  sluggards  of 
the  rear  may  join  us»  and  ride  on  and  seek 
conference  unth  his  Eminence,  who,  I  doubt 
not,  knows  fuU  well  our  coming/' 

A  score  of  men-at-arms,  with  spear  and 
bow,  were  selected  from  the  ranks  to  form 
their  escort,  and  within  another  half-hour 
they  had  presented  themselves  before  the 
gates  of  the  town  for  admission.  The  ban* 
ner  of  the  Company  was  as  yet  unassociated 
with  that  of  the  Church,  and  there  was  at 
first  some  heatation  and  murmuring  amongst 
the  guard.  But  presently  came  breathless 
to  the  gates  a  messenger  from  the  Cardinal ; 
all  obstacles  were  removed,  and  Hawkewood 
and  his  companions  were  conducted,  with 
as  much  effort  at  parade  as  the  hurry  would 
permit,  to  the  fortress  in  which  the  Cardinal 
resided.  Ranald  was  struck  by  the  omin- 
ous silence  of  the  town ;  not  a  single  female 
of  any  age  or  condition  met  his  eye,  either 
in  the  streets  or  at  the  windows  of  the 
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houses.  The  few  men  whom  they  overtook 
were  hurrying  with  white  fauces  from  before 
them ;  and,  if  any  ventured  to  turn  their 
glance  on  the  tall  erect  figure  of  the  Con* 
dottierOy  it  was  stealthily,  and  but  for  a 
second.  The  door  of  every  house  was 
closed;  neither  fountain,  nor  church,  nor 
market-place,  gave  any  signs  of  a  peopled 
city.  Through  this  singularly  still  and 
sullen  scene,  Hawkewood  continued  to  fol- 
low whither  his  guides  led  him ;  and  Regi- 
nald could  gather  from  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  when  he  answered  him,  that  the 
scene  had  made  its  deep  and  painful  im- 
pression  not  less  on  that  hardened  warrior 
than  on  himself.  The  drawbridge  of  the 
fortress  was  let  down  to  admit  them,  and 
Hawkewood  spurred  his  horse  impatiently, 
as  if  eager  to  escape  from  the  pain  of  an 
inopporttme  yet  just  rebuke. 

Most  anxious,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  to 
show  to  his  dreaded  visitor  every  courtesy  in 
his  power,  the  Cardinal  condescended  to 
move  down,  even  to  the  court  of  the  for- 
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tress,  to  bid  bim  welcome.  The  sight  of  the 
goi^eons  gannents  of  the  ecclesiastic  recalled 
the  wandering  thoughts  of  the  wamor  from 
his  regrets  for  crimes  past  to  the  combina- 
tion of  viUanies  to  be.  The  story  of  the 
massacre  of  Gesena  was  well  known  to  Begi- 
nald ;  h^had  heard  varied  accounts  of  it  in 
the  camp ;  yet  no  difference  of  opinion  seem- 
ed to  exist  amongst  men  who  were  long  past 
the  boyish  weakness  of  a  blush,  either  for 
cruelty  or  disgrace,  in  attributing  that  foul 
slaughter  to  the  evil  passions  of  the  eccle- 
siastic now  before  him.  Reginald  looked 
upon  him  with  contempt  and  with  loathing, 
yet  not  without  curiosity.  He  was  short  and 
corpulent,  lame  and  crooked,  had  bushy  red 
hair,  a  thin  perishing  line  of  moustache,  and 
a  tuft  upon  his  chin ;  his  complexion  was 
fair  and  freckled,  and  his  skin  blotched,  and 
here  and  there  stained  with  circular  livid 
spots^  wrinkled  and  wasted.  Hawkewood' 
bent  his  head  slightly,  and  the  Cardinal 
blessed  him;  he  was  then  invited  to  enter 
unattended  into  the  private  apartments  of 
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the  Legate.  Reginald  was  not  sony  to  pass 
in  the  open  air,  rather  than  in  that  nefarious 
condave,  the  next  half-hour.  He  watched  the 
sun  sinking  till  its  orb  was  cut  by  the  ridge 
of  distant  hills,  and  his  thoughts  were  of 
honester  men  than  those  with  whom  he  had 
of  late  associated.  When  the  voices  of  Hawke- 
wood  and  the  Cardinal  roused  him,  those 
persons  were  already  approaching  to  where 
he  stood,  and  he  heard  the  warrior  say^ 
*^  And  the  banner  1  Let  that  ceremony  be 
gone  through  less  tediously  than  is  your 
wont,  for  I  am  late,  and  with  but  little 
escort.'* 

"The  banner r*  replied  the  ecclesiastic 
musingly,  "  the  Church's  banner  T 

"  Ay,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  the  Church's 
banner,"  said  the  soldier  peevishly.  "  I  mean 
not  to  make  another  butchery  of  it ;  I  must 
have  the  Gon&Ion  of  the  Church  to  enter 
the  States  of  the  Holy  See  I" 

"  The  standard  is  in  our  private  chapeV' 
replied  the  prelate ;  ''  thither  lies  the  passage 
to  its  sanctuary." 
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"  Then  fetch  it,  my  lord,  and  fetch  it 
quickly/'  answered  Hawkewood.  "  I  neither 
wish  to  obtrude  my  hypocrisies  into  holy 
places  without  need,  nor  to  have  it  seen  and 
said  that  I  led  troops  through  a  deserted 
cily,  and  plucked  the  ensign  from  the 
altar/' 

The  Cardinal  made  no  further  difficulties, 
but  bringing  forth  the  pompous  banner  under 
whose  folds  was  to  be  done  whatever  deed 
had  been  concerted  in  that  secret  conference, 
he  delivered  it  to  the  hand  of  Hawkewood, 
whose  impatience  to  be  once  more  on  horse* 
back  hurried  the  ceremonial  to  its  close« 
Through  the  same  abandoned  and  silent 
streets  by  which  they  had  passed,  they  now 
took  their  departure.  The  drawbridge  was 
raised  after  them,  and  they  had  not  advanced 
fifty  yar^  out,^  before  Reginald  heaxd 
the  confused  hum  of  a  thousand  voices,  as  if 
of  a  suddenly  awakened  multitude.  These 
sounds  failed  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  his 
companion. 

"  They  are  a  poor  craven  pack  of  well- 
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lashed  hounds/'  he  said  contemptuouslj ; 
"  they  hare  even  lost  the  cur's  valour,  and 
venture  not  to  bark  till  shut  up  in  the 
kennel.  Mark,  Reginald,  whilst  you  may,'' 
he  continued,  pointing  to  the  encampments 
of  the  Company,  "  how  orderly  the  knaves 
can  be  whilst  in  a  friendly  country ;  were 
they  once  over  the  Tuscan  frontiers^  you 
would  see  them  occupy  the  centre  of  a  vast 
belt  of  flaming  villages." 

Hawkewood  and  Reginald  were  riding 
some  paces  in  advance  of  their  little  escort^ 
and  were  both  contemplating  the  picturesque 
scene  of  the  camp-fires,  and  the  flitting 
lights,  and  occasionally  some  broad  ruddy 
stream  of  wavering  brilliancy  reflected  by 
arms  or  armour  over  intervening  water,  when 
suddenly  they  heard  a  confusion  of  voices, 
the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  heavy  fall  of  an 
armed  body  to  the  ground,  accompanied  with 
many  a  mingling  cry  of  ^'  Spear  him  1  spear 
him  1  off  with  him  to  the  camp  !'*  A  ridei^ 
less  horse  dashed  past  them,  and  Reginald 
hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  encounter.     He 
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arrived  in  time  to  see  three  or  four  English 
archers  busy  in  wrenching  off  the  armour 
from  a  man  who  lay  so  motionless,  that  he 
at  first  thought  him  dead  :  when  the  helmet 
was  loosened,  he  beheld  the  features  of  an 
old  man,  which,  covered  as  thej  were  with 
blood,  seemed  not  entirely  strange  to  him. 
The  blow  of  some  ponderous  weapon  had 
stunned  him ;  and  the  men,  regardless  of  who 
might  look  on,  knowing  that  their  capture 
was  inviolate,  proceeded  to  strip  off  every 
particle  of  his  clothing,  and  then  calmly  left 
him  as  so  much  carrion  to  the  first  troop  of 
dogs  or  wolves  whose  instinct  might  lead 
them  to  follow  the  track  of  their  footsteps. 
When  the  plunderers  had  left  their  victim, 
E^inald  descended  from  his  horse  to  look 
once  again,  from  an  impulse  of  curiosity, 
into  those  features;  he  could  not  call  to 
mind  either  the  time  or  place  of  meeting 
him,  but  something  impressed  his  mind  with 
a  conviction  of  having  done  so.  During  this 
scrutiny,  the  wounded  man  moved,  and 
groaned  in  an  agony  of  pain;  and  then,  at 
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the  solicitation  of  Reginald,  he  was  placed 
on  the  horse  of  one  of  the  troop,  and  carried 
to  the  tents,  Hawkewood  viewed  with  equal 
indiflference  the  barbarity  of  his  soldiery, 
and  the  humanity  of  his  friend;  he  kept 
purposely  back  till  the  men  had  conducted 
the  affray  to  its  dose,  and  until  Reginald 
had  made  interest  with  one  of  their  own 
party  to  convey  him  from  the  ground,  on 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  left. 
They  then  calmly  continued  their  route  to 
the  camp,  and  resumed  the  conversation 
which  that  incident  had  interrupted. 

The  Company  had  been  but  a  very  few 
days  in  movement,  and  Reginald  already 
found  his  heart  hardening  to  the  misfortunes 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  With  so  much  dis- 
gust did  he  view  the  conduct,  the  sentiments, 
and  the  open  acts  of  brutality  and  indecency 
of  those  about  him,  that  no  calamity  which 
could  befel  them  individually  or  collectively 
would  have  excited  sympathy  in  his  bosom. 
A  circumstance  which  should  have  surprised 
him  the  least,  and  yet  which  annoyed  him 
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the  most,  was  that  the  men  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  Newington  not  less  than  the 
rest,  had  fallen  into  the  common  depravity 
of  the  Company  with  which  they  associated. 
Newington  had  at  first  made  a  languid  e£fort 
to  resist  the  common  contagion ;  his  English 
honesty,  and  his  village  dread  of  open  scan- 
dal, held  him  back  for  a  while  from  the 
snare  into  which  his  companions  fell  more 
readily ;  but  little  by  little  his  eye  became 
familiarized  with  scenes  of  the  most  out- 
rageous debauchery,  and  his  ear  with  the 
screams  of  insulted  females,  and  the  blas- 
phemy of  resisted  passion,  till  such  circum- 
stances ceased  to  produce*  in  him  an  impres- 
sion of  any  kind.  Had  his  master  taken  any 
interest  in  his  conduct,  or  used  a  word  of 
admonition  in  aid  of  the  efforts  that  he  at 
first  made,  the  evil  might  have  been  pre- 
vented ;  but  from  the  first  moment  that 
B^inald  witnessed  too  flagrant  proofs  of  his 
depravity,  he  manifested  such  insurmount- 
able disgust  at  his  presence,  that  the  linger- 
ing remains  of  his  better  feelings  and  his 
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love  for  his  master  became  of  themselves 
snares  to  his  feet,  and  sent  him  to  the 
society  of  the  worthless  to  be  rid  of  re- 
morse. 

On  the  evening  that  Reginald  returned 
from  his  ride  to  Forli,  he  found  on  enter- 
ing his  tent  that  something  cumbered  the 
ground  across  his  path  ;  he  stooped,  and, 
as  he  readily  surmised,  found  it  to  be  the 
goodly  person  of  his  fether's  forester  en- 
joying the  glorious  dreams  of  a  drunken 
slumber.  Reginald,  who  had  of  late  seen 
the  spear  and  the  sword  used  with  little 
ceremony,  was  at  first  tempted  to  deal  with 
him  in  such  fashion  as  would  have  efiectu- 
ally  prevented  the  repetition  of  such  a  nui- 
sance ;  but  the  ravings  of  some  right  jovial 
dream,  in  which  his  name  and  the  names 
of  many  a  spot  he  loved,  and  many  a  hound 
he  knew  of  old,  were  strangely  mingled, 
saved  him  when  the  sword  was  over  him. 
Reginald  then  stooped,  and  passing  his  hand 
within  his  gorget  dragged  him  without  the 
tent  and  flung  him,  he  cared  little  whither. 
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out  of  the  more  direct  pathway  laid  level 
for  the  cavalry.  It  fomia  a  curious  circum- 
stance in  Newington's  lot,  illustrating  the 
many  lessons  on  human  inconsistencies,  that 
when  his  master,  who  was  generous  and 
humajie,  spumed  liim  from  his  presence,  one 
of  his  newly  made  friends,  with  his  hands 
red  with  the  blood  of  an  old  man  whom 
he  had  left  as  murdered  by  the  road-side, 
actually  threw  himself  down  by  his  side, 
with  a  view  of  rendering  help  on  his  wak- 
ing, and  to  shield  him  from  harm  during 
the  night  The  rescued  stranger  had  been 
carried  into  Reginald's  tent ;  and  the  young 
man,  when  he  had  himself  washed  off  the 
clotted  blood  from  his  temples,  at  last  re- 
cognised the  features  of  Giovacchino,  the 
old  seneschal  of  the  castle  of  Buondelmonte. 
He  had  little  to  thank  him  for  beyond  a 
grudged  repast  bargained  for  beforehand, 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  fair  vision  of  that 
inhospitable  mansion,  Reginald  placed  him 
on  his  own  bed,  watched  by  him,  cured 
him,  and  clothed  him;  and,  in  return  for 
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iinSy  the  old  man  viewed  him  with  a  scowl, 
or  turned  from  him  with  antipathy. 

Two  days  were  allowed  for  the  reunion 
of  all  stragglers  near  Forli ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  second,  Hawkewood  announced 
to  Reginald  his  intention  of  moving  by  day- 
break  on  the  morrow  for  Faenza.  The 
name  thrilled  through  his  very  brain,  for 
he  remembered  the  interview  with  the  bi- 
shop, and  the  hints  that  reached  his  ear 
when  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Cardinal's 
residence.*  He  retired  to  his  tent,  desiring 
to  escape  from  the  foreknowledge  of  any 
atrocities  from  which  he  had  no  power  to 
retreat.  On  entering  his  own  quarters  he 
found  that  his  wounded  man  had  fled,  and 
in  truth  he  was  not  sorry ;  for  the  con- 
tinued sullenness  that  he  received  in  return 
for  his  charity  had  grown  wearisome,  and 
he  dismissed  the  subject  wholly  from  his 
mind.  Newington  had  not  dared  to  return 
any  more  to  his  attendance ;  and  Reginald, 
who  had  long  since  disburthened  himself  of 
the  men  he  had  brought  with  him,   and 
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whose  unchecked  licence  had  already  cosb 
one  of  them  his  head,  now  contented  himself 
with  hiring  two  young  lads  to  take  care  of 
his  horses  and  armour. 

Before  dawn  of  the  day  following  the 
trumpets  had  already  summoned  the  two 
thousand  five  hundred  warriors  of  the  White 
Company  to  their  saddles,  and  a  host  of 
footboys  and  camp  attendants  to  the  march. 
R^inald  was  armed  and  mounted,  and  by 
the  side  of  Hawkewood,  when  he  heard  the 
dear  firm  tones  of  that  stem  man  give  the 
order  to  advance.  The  word  "  Faenza " 
passed  from  squadron  to  squadron,  and  the 
whole  of  that  gallant  and  terrible  array  got 
into  movement.  Reginald  more  than  once 
made  an  e£fort  to  obtain  a  few  words  of 
private  communication  with  the  leader, 
whom  he  yet  called  Ids  fiiend,  but  the  cares 
of  ordering  the  advance  6{  the  force  kept 
Hawkewood  in  rapid  and  continued  change 
of  place;  and  when  he  beheld  that  vast 
body  of  men  in  movement,  the  very 
idea  of  obtruding  counsel  that  might  in- 
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terfi^^  with  their  plan,  overawed  him.  He 
moved  mechanicallj  onward  with  the  mul- 
titude, and  it  was  only  when  the  towers 
and  fortifications  of  Faenza  became  visible 
in  the  distance,  that  his  mind  recurred  to 
its  former  misgiviiigs,  and  he  devoutly  pray- 
ed  that  the  city  might  have  the  courage  to 
refuse  entry  to  the  army,  and  force  sufficient 
to  oppose  them  with  effect. 

As  they  approached  the  wailsy  Hawkewood 
halted  the  Company,  and  despatched  an  of- 
ficer to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  force, 
with  the  authority  of  the  cafdinal-legate, 
and  the  gon&Ion  of  the  Holy  See.  Ra- 
nald watched  anxiously  the  various  symp- 
toms that  threatened  the.  realization  of  his 
worst  fears ;  rations  were  served  to  the  men, 
the  horses  were  cared  for,  and  every  man 
looked  well  to  armis  aad  armour.  Hawke- 
wood  himself  directed  his  prmcipol  care  to 
the  inspection  of  his  archery.  Many  of  the 
bows  he  had  well  stretched  and  proved  in 
his  presence,  and  if  in  the  slightest  degree 
strained  or  injured,  condemned  and  changed. 
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When  satisfied  of  the'  result  of  his  hasty 
review;  without  awaiting  the  return  of  his 
messengers,  he  ordered  the  banner  of  the 
Church  to  the  van,  and  put  the  whole  force 
onee  more  into  motion.  When  they  had  ap- 
proached sufficiently  near  for  these  banners 
.to  be  distinguished,  there  suddenly  burst 
forth  from  the  city  the  sound  of  a  hundred 
belH  ^'Ud  the  voice  of  a  whole  people  in 
acclamation;  then  came  the  handful  of 
spears  which  had  been  sent  in  advance,  and 
after  them  poured  out  a  procession  of  trem- 
Uing  yet  trusting  citizens.  Men  who  knew 
the  influence  of  childish  forms,  and  heedless 
nurthful  brows  over  the  stem  hearts  of  man- 
hood, had  ranged  bands  of  young  smiling 
girls  amongst  the  great  propitiatory  proces- 
sion that  now  moved  without  the  gates  to 
welcome  the  strangers  withiin  their  city ; 
but  their  limited  l^owledge  of  human  na- 
ture  had  not  enabled  them  to  fathom  the 
dark  depths  of  the  evil  passions  of  those 
demons  who  were  now  banded  against  their 
feted   city.      Eveiy  symbol  used  in  their 
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church  festivalsy  the  branches  or  trees,  rich 
draperies  of  silks  and  velyet^  crucifixes,  and 
the  relics  of  saints,  were  home  out  by  the 
feeble  hands  of  children  to  meet  the  coming 
army,  which  all  dreaded,  yet  which  none 
dared  seem  to  dread. 

The  squadrons  of  the  White  .Company 
had  their  orders,  and  they  moved  onwards 
towards  the  city  gates,  regardless  alike  of 
the  offerings  and  of  them  that  made  them. 
The  scared  children  fled  away  from  before 
the  horses'  hoo&,  and  the  grim  and  iron-clad 
warriors  entered  the  town  with  them.  The 
gate  through  which  the  army  was  now  pour- 
ing its  hosts  into  the  city,  was  secured  by 
men  previously  selected  by  their  leader  ;  di- 
visions of  the  force  successively  moved  off  to 
secure  the  remaining  gates,  and  Hawkewood 
himself  accompanied  the  troop  which  planted 
the  Pope's  banner  in  the  market-place.  No 
insult  had  yet  been  offered  to  any  of  the 
citizens,  and  men  continued  to  hope  to  the 
last  that  the  intentions  of  the  visitors  were 
bloodless.    Tet  it  did  not  escape  them  that 
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there  was  in  their  demeanour  a  marked  ab- 
sence of  all  salutation  or  intercourse  which 
might  justify  such  hopes.  From  the  market- 
place, Hawkewood  rode  to  the  citadel,  and 
there  waited  until  he  received  the  assurance 
that  every  trooper  of  his  army  was  within 
the  town,  every  gate  occupied,  every  tower 
in  the  possession  of  his  soldiery,  and  his  sen- 
tries established  along  the  whole  circle  of 
the  battlements.  In  the  meantime,  symp- 
toms of  alarm  began  to  be  manifested 
amongst  the  citizens,  and  men  were  seen 
with  eager,  yet  subdued  faces,  hurrying 
their  wives  and  daughters,  some  within  their 
own  dwellings,  and  some  towards  the  porti- 
coes of  churches.  The  panic  was  not  yet 
general,  and  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
females  had  vanished  from  the  streets,  there 
still  lingered  there  numbers  of  men  and  boys 
who  continued  gazing  at  the  mounted  war- 
riors and  their  glittering  armour.  Crowds 
of  cripples,  in  whom  curiosity  seems  stronger 
than  in  other  men,  swarms  of  lank,  wiry,  old 
women  whose  eyes  grew  keener  and  more 
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hawklike  with  age  ajid  want»  whose  shape- 
less Ixxlies,  and  ibm  agile  jawa,  seemed  ooiade 
to  endore  and  to  chatter  till  the  death  of 
time,  crowded  about  Uie  aoldi^  to  beg  and 
to  cnrse.  There  was  a  pause  throughout 
the  whde  citj,  and  tiien  m^  fdt  that  their 
&te  was  coming. 

At  this  fearful  moment,  when  ti^e  citi- 
zens of  Faenza  were  most  paralysed  by  un- 
certainty and  foreboding,  the  grey  hairs  and 
the  pale  &ce  of  Walaon,  Hawkewood's  secre- 
tary, were  perceired,  as  he  came  out  on  to 
the  terrace  of  the  castle,  and  handed  a 
pa|)er  to  a  soldier  in  attendance.  A  mur- 
mur rose  up  from  the  few  wretched  citizens 
who  had  witnessed  this  circumstance  ;  it 
passed  through  the  city  with  inconceivable 
swiftness,  and  the  streets  became  again 
densely  peopled.  That  paper,  as  all  who 
saw  it  given  had  surmised,  was  Hawkewood's 
edict ;  it  contained  **  the  fate  of  Faenza.'^  A 
herald  read  it  in  the  market-place,  and  then 
placed  copies  of  it  on  the  comers  of  the 
streets  and  against  the  churches. 
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"  For  the  manifold  treasons  of  this  city  of 
Faenza,^  began  the  document^  "  and  its  nn- 
dutifiil  plotting  with  the  enemies  of  the  Holy 
See ;  for  its  reiterated  and  recent  efforts  at 
rebellion,  it  has  brought  Heaven's  wrath  on 
the  heads  of  its  inhabitants,  and  made  God's 
Vicar  on  earth  the  instrument  of  God's  ven- 
geance !  Wherefore*  is  it  now  ordered,  that 
within  one  hour  all  children,  all  men  and  all 
females  of  fifty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  go 
forth  through  the  gate  of  St.  John,  bearing 
with  them  but  the  clothing  on  their  backs ! 
If  any  seek  to  violate  or  evade  the  spirit  of 
this  ordinance,  be  the  consequences  on  their 
own  heads.  For  one  hour  no  soldier  of  the 
English  Company  quits  his  saddle." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  MOMENTARY  suspen^oH  of  breath,  almost 
of  intellect,  seemed  to  pervade  the  vast 
throng  that  had  listened  to  the  dreadful 
edict  which  had  passed  forth  from  the  cabi- 
net of  Sir  John  Hawkewood ;  at  first  was 
heard  a  shriek  of  horror,  wUd,  piercing,  and 
abrupt,  and  then  a  continued,  simultaneoxis, 
melancholy  wailing,  the  lamentation  of 
mothers  oyer  the  dearest  and  feeblest  of 
their  offspring. 

A  grim  smile  lighted  up  the  fierce  features 
of  the  iron  warriors  who  had  listened  to  this 
proclamation,  but  none  moved  in  his  saddle, 
no  exclamation  either  of  joj  or  menace 
escaped  their  lips,  but  they  sat  immovably, 
watching  the  frantic  excesses  of  tenderness 
and  despair  to  which  hundreds  of  mothers 
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had  abandoned  themselves.  Close  hj  where 
R^inald  was  stationed  stood  a  group,  com- 
posed of  a  fftther,  an  elderly  man  with  a  sul- 
len brow,  a  sleepy,  deep-set  eye,  and  an 
aspect  "generally  of  ferocity ;  a  young  girl  of 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  a  white  skin, 
dark  eyes,  and  a  figure  whose  outline  was 
but  just  attaining  the  maturity  of  its  beauty  ; 
next  to  her  was  a  youth  of  manly  and  con- 
fident aspect,  who  it  was  manifest  was  her 
lover.  Beginald's  glance  was  fixed  upon 
them  whilst  the  withering  words  of  that 
edict  were  read ;  he  saw  the  countenance  of 
the  female  become  suddenly  wan  and  fallen 
as  if  in  idiotcy  ;  the  gentle  coyness  of 
maiden  modesty  was  forgotten  for  the  first 
time,  and  she  threw  her  arms  about  the 
neck  of  her  lover.  The  youth  bent  over 
her,  his  fears  at  that  moment  were  greater 
for  the  faintness  that  overspread  her  sweet 
countenance  than  for  the  evils  to  come ;  and 
he  whispered  words  gentle  and  tender  to 
arouse  her.  Far  different  were  the  feelings 
of  the  girl's  £sither !    A  smile  so  lurid  and 
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80  mocking  that  it  seemed  like  the  calm 
mirth  of  an  e2niltant  maniac,  dwelt  upon  his 
livid  cheeks  for  au  instant  after  the  last 
words  of  the  herald  died  away ;  and  then, 
plucking  Reginald's  dagger  from  its  sheath, 
he  plunged  it  again  and  again  into  the  bo* 
som  of  his  child.  His  first  stroke  was  true 
to  its  aim,  it  reached  her  heart,  and  she  died 
in  her  lover's  arms  without  cry  or  groan* 

This  incident  roused  many  to  a  sudden 
sense  of  the  calamity  so  rapidly  coming  over 
all.  Happy  were  those  so  utterly  destitute 
as  to  possess  nothing  which  they  could  them^ 
selves  love,  or  their  neighbours  covet !  Such 
men  poured  in  crowds  throu^  the  gate  to 
seek  elsewhere  the  b^gary  they  had  so  long 
lived  upon  in  their  birth-place.  But  there 
were  many  parents  too  cowardly  to  resist, 
too  courageous  to  fly,  and  these  gathered  to- 
gether in  churches  or  lone  places  to  consume 
their  respite  in  piteous  and  fruitless  lamentar 
tions.  There  were  many  who  were  familiar 
with  hiding-places,  built  or  dug  by  men  at 
war  with  the  social,  compact  of  their  kind. 
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and  Aey  fled  away  vnih  those  they  loved, 
and  with  the  substance  of  others,  which, 
even  then,  they  had  the  time  to  plunder, 
into  caverns  below  the  earth,  into  vaults 
feshioned  for  the  homes  of  corpses,  into  the 
thousand  chambers  beneath  the  soil  formed 
for  forgotten  uses,  where  rats  had  their 
homes  and  store-houses.  There  were  other 
men,  whose  love  was  not  for  their  kind,  but 
for  the  pitiful  hoardings  of  a  life  of  toil,  and 
these  men  found,  the  readiest  of  all,  their 
place  of  refuge.  The  time  gradually  slipped 
away,  the  streets  thinned,  the  wailing  rose 
and  fell  by  starts,  whilst  many,  with  sense- 
less indecision,  took  their  way  to  the  city 
gates,  passed  through  them,  and  then  re- 
turned. 

On  one  side  of  the  market-place,  which 
waB  filled  with  armed  men,  rose  up  a  build- 
ing whose  barred  windows  and  lofty  waUs, 
yet  withal  gentle  and  elegant  style  of  archi- 
tecture, pointed  it  out  as  the  secluded  home 
of  virgins  dedicated  to  God, — of  young  fair 
girls,  who  had  voluntarily  buried  beauty  and 
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the  mysterious  impulses  of  youth  in  soli^ 
tude,  and  of  pious  votaries  of  matronly  ages, 
who  had  conquered  in  the  great  struggle  of 
youth's  temptations,  setting  eager  watch 
over  the  weakness  of  treacherous  memories^ 
designedly  diluting  with  the  routine  of 
harmless  friyolitles,  and  mysterious  yearn- 
ings, the  greatest  of  mortal  passions,  into  the 
amiable  sentiment  of  sympathy  for  their 
kind.  The  panic  that  had  mastered  all 
minds  throughout  the  town,  had  not  yet 
penetrated  that  asylum  of  unprotected  wo- 
men. Their  church  waa  thrown  open  to 
their  fellow-citizens;  and  priests,  actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  their  enthusiasm,  were  pub^ 
licly  stimulating  the  people  to  protect  their 
wives  and  daughters,  and  the  sacred  spouses 
of  God,  to  die  like  men  and  martyrs,  and  not 
be  slaughtered  like  tame  cattle.  But  these 
exhortations  fell  on  hearts  withered  away  by 
fear :  men  filled  the  church  with  wailing ; 
and  women  writhed  upon  the  pavement^ 
calling  upon  death,  mingling  blasphemy  with 
their  ravings,  and  tearing  their  hair  and 
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garments.  The  voice  of  the  priest  was 
drowned  in  the  tumult^  for  the  wretched 
beings  required  other  stimulus  than  the 
eloquence  that  sufficed  for  the  cakn  teaching 
of  their  Sabbath  duty.  When  the  confusion 
of  the  crowds  was  at  its  extremity,  a  high- 
grsted  screenwork  at  the  back  of  the  altar 
which  separated  the  nuns'  chapel  from  the 
main  body  of  the  church,  was.  suddenly  re* 
moved,  and  a  remarkable  scene  presented 
itself. 

A  procession  of  Benedictine  nuns,  veiled 
from  head  to  foot,  and  carrying  the  palm- 
branch, — ^the  emblem  of  martyrdom, — ^and 
lighted  tapers,  moved  from  the  sacristy  into 
the  centre  of  the  church ;  they  were  chanting 
hymns  not  of  lamentation,  but  of  jubilee ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  came  a  bier  ele^ 
vated  sufficiently  to  be  in  view  of  all  men, 
and  upon  it  lay  the  body  of  the  young  girl 
who  had  fallen  by  her  fftthefs  hand.  Re- 
ginald's da^r  lay  beside  her;  the  dress, 
bloody  as  it  was,  in  which  she  had  been 
dain,  was  still  about  her.    Immediately  in 
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£roiit  of  this  awful  spectacle  moved  the 
abbess  of  the  Benedietines,  a  lady  of  the 
noble  &mily  of  Buondelmonte,  one  who, 
renouncing  pride  in  her  own  person,  had 
throng  life  worshipped  it  in  the  existing 
members  of  her  ancient  honse.  Two  young 
females  in  deep  mourning,  and  closely  veiled, 
attended  her;  and,  after  moving  through 
each  separate  aisle  of  the  church,  that  all 
men  might  see  the  first  bloody  earnest  of 
what  awaited  them,  the  body  was  laid  on 
the  altar,  the  heroic  women  then  advanced^ 
bent  over  it,  kissed  the  white  motionless 
lips,  and  then,  with  a  loud  vdce,  whose 
every  tone  was  clear,  equal,  and  thrilling, 
called  God  to  witness  that  such  a  deatb- 
would  she  die  before  insult  reached  her ; 
the  same  ceremony  was  performed,  and  the 
some  solemn  vow  taken  by  each  maiden  of 
that  heroic  company  in  her  turn. 

When  the  last  gentle  voice  had  ceased,  a 
scene  of  •  a  different  kind  ensued ;  a  tall 
warrior,  cased  in  armour,  strode  into  the 
middle  of  the  church ;   his  deep  voice  rung 
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tlirough  the  roof^  and  he  called  on  the  trem* 
blerSy  as  the  priest  had  done  before  him,  to 
die  at  least,  so  that  men  might  not  reckon 
their  cowardliness  greater  than  the  barba^ 
nan's  cruelty.  A  sound  came  from  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  city  breaking  upon  the 
solemn  appeal  of  this  sole-armed  champion 
of  a  trembling  populace ;  he  raised  his 
battle-axe  above  his  head  and  shouted, 
^^  Hark,  cravens,  yonder  was  the  signal!'' 
and  he  rushed  forward  from  the  church 
to  throw  away  his  life  upon  a  multitude  of 
spears. 

It  was  too  truly  the  signal  for  the  onset ! 
The  last  minute  of  that  awful  hour  had 
elapsed,  and  the  city  of  Faenza  was  doomed ; 
its  substance  to  the  plunderer,  its  daughters 
to  the  soldier's  mercy,  and  those  of  its  male 
inhabitants,  who  had  not  fled,  to  massacre ! 
The  first  thirst  of  the  barbarian  was  for 
blood  ;  his  second  for  booty.  The  cries  of 
the  murderer  and  his  victim,  the  clash  of 
the  weapons  that  smote  him,  mingled,  and 
were  swept  by  the  winds  over  the  country 
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-to  those  of  their  brethren  who  had  fle4* 
Except  about  the  portico  of  the  church,  no 
combined  resistance  was  offered ;  but  there 
men  struck  before  they  were  butchered  The 
English  were  on  foot,  their  lances  and  bows 
were  laid  aside  for  weapons  which  sought 
life  readiest  in  the  flesh  of  victims  who 
could  offer  no  opposition.  The  assault  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  had  been  made  in  a  body 
by  the  soldiery,  was  speedily  diverted  into 
various  channels;  men  to  whom  slaughter 
was  not  novel,  saved  their  energies  for 
plunder,  and  large  bodies  of  children  and 
females  were  permitted  to  seek  in  flighty 
from  street  to  street,  safety  for  the  present 
Every  house  was  daslied  open,  and  the  bru- 
tality perpetrated  on  those  found  within, 
man  can  never  know— i-Heaven  surely  never 
pardon ! 

Reginald  turned  his  steps  away  from  the 
thick  of  these  scenes ;  he  was  not  so  insane 
as  to  think  that  his  single  arm  could  arrest 
the  speed  of  charging  squadrons ;  but  he 
knew  that  he  might  protect  life  and  honour 
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when  property  was  surrendered.  Accident 
led  him  to  the  front  of  the  convent,  and  he 
there  beheld  the  mighty  exertions  made  by 
one  man  to  defend  the  entry  to  the  church ; 
scores  of  slaughtered  victims  lay  promiscu- 
ously scattered  before  and  around  him.  The 
battle-axe  which  he  wielded  with  the  vigour 
of  a  giant,  had  strewn  his  path,  not  with 
women  or  weak  children,  but  with  the  shat- 
tered helms,  the  lopped  limbs,  the  bulky 
forms  of  mailed  warriors.  So  great  was  the 
fiiry  with  which  he  was  assaulted,  that  many 
of  his  assailants  wounded  each  other,  or 
clashed  their  weapons  confusedly,  leaving 
their  own  persons  for  one  instant  (it  was  all 
that  was  needed)  bared  to  the  crushing  blow 
of  their  enem/s  battle-axe.  To  the  defence 
of  the  single  and  hard-pressed  enemy  Regi- 
niptld  dashed  his  way  through  the  assailants, 
.and  never  was  rescue  of  more  avail  I  for  a 
blow  had  brought  him  to  his  knee,  a  second ' 
was  ready  for  his  drooping  helm,  when  the 
sword  of  his  protector  was  interposed,  and 
the  blow  fell  from  its  mark.    The  warrioi: 
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sprang  again  to  ids  feet,  and  Reginald  was 
assaulted  with  equal  fniy. 

^  Mind  not  an  old  man,''  exclaimed  a 
voice  wfaicli  thrilled  through  his  veiy  bones, 
''but  protect  tiie  women;  they  are  within 
the  churcL" 

But  it  was  no  eas]r  matter  for  Reginald 
now  to  disengage  himself  from  the  throng 
into  which  he  had^  plunged ;  he  made,  how* 
ever,  an  effort  to  do  so,  but  without  success ; 
a  blade  carried  away  the  plume  from  his 
helmet,  and  for  an  instant  made  his  biuin 
dizzj,  and  his  limbs  staler.  The  blow  that 
he  had  struck  in  aid  of  the  aged  warrior 
was  now  repaid  at  his  moment  of  need ;  for, 
before  he  had  recovered  sufficient  steadiness 
to  raise  his  arm  in  his  own  defence,  the  helm 
and  skull  of  the  soldier  who  had  struck. him 
were  crushed  by  the  ponderous  weapon  whiph 
seemed  to  know  no  weariness,  to  need  no  rest» 

"  The  women— ^the  women  !  Hark  to  their 
screams !"  exclaimed  the  warrior.  "  As  you 
hope  for  .the  help  of  God's  mother  at  your 
judgment,  fly  to  their  rescue  1" 
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K^inald  tamed  at  this  solemn  entreaty, 
and  lorced  his  way  through  the  immediate 
crowds  of  shrieking  women  with  which  the 
entry  to  the  drnrch  was  cumbered.  He  knew 
that  the  aged  and  galknt  knight,  in  whose 
rescue  he  had  fon^t,  was  Buondelmonte ; 
and  the  «irM  appeal  nmde  by  him  in  such 
terms,  and  at  sudi  a  moment,  made ''him 
<x>nJ6cture  that  his  dau^iter  must  be  some- 
where witiiin  the  churcL  Buondelmonte 
had  himself  turned  to  follow  him,  but  the 
instant  of  his  turning  his  back  upon  the 
aaBaibnts  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rush 
into  the  church.  Beginald  saw  that  the  old 
kniglit  directed  his  steps  towards  the  cham- 
ber behind  the  altar.  Hie  multitudes  clogged 
his  own  steps,  and  prevented  his  following, 
as  he  strove  to  do,  in  the  same  direction. 
Buondelmonte  had  reached  the  step  of  the 
altaf,  when  Beginald  saw  a  sword  gleam 
above  his  head;  the  arm  that  wielded  it 
was  that  of  his  own  retainer  ll^ewington  ; 
the  sword  fell,  and  the  tall  form  of  the  old 
man  disappeared  below  the  crowd  of  heads, 
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,and  though  Reginald,  to  his  own  great  risk, 
kept  his  eye  on  the  spot  which  he  had 
occupied,  he  did  not  see  him  rise  again. 
The  church  was  now  filling  rapidly  with 
assailants;  the  women  and  children  who 
had  at  first  crowded  it,  were  in  a  very  few 
minutes  stabbed,  stnick,  or  trampled  on,  as 
the 'space  and  impetuosity  of  those  behind 
-allowed.  Reginald  struggled  with  the  fierce- 
ness and  force  of  desperation  to  reach  the 
altar  before  the  soldiers :  many  things  that 
he  beheld  made  no  impression  on  him  at  the 
time.  He  saw  the  venerable  form  of  an  aged 
nun  dart  forw^  towards  the  spot  which  he 
was  striving  to  gain  ;  he  saw  features  bear- 
ing resemblance  to  those  he  sought,  to  the 
noble  whom  he  had  seen  jGedl,  as  stem,  as 
handsome,  and  as  haughty ;  and  he  saw  her 
for  one  instant  brandish  a  dagger  above 
her  head,  and  then  the  whole  scene  chdnged 
instantaneously;  those  features  smiled  in 
defiance,  the  form  wavered  and  dropped  to 
the  earth:  and  another  female,  but  not 
clothed  in  the  garments  of  a  nun,  with  a 
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&£e  as  meek  as  that  of  a  Madonna^  yet  with 
ait  elated  brow  and  a  flashing  eye,  sprang  up 
to  the  same  spot,  and  evidently  with  the 
same  desperate  purpose,  for  she  held  a  simi- 
lar weapon  in  her  hand 

It  was  an  awfdl  moment  in  which  to  rel^ 
cognise  the  lady  on  whose  image  his  mind 
had  dwelt  with  so  much  secret  joy.  That 
gentle  heroine  was  Gonstancia  Buondelmonte ; 
the  extremity  of  her  situation  had  not  pro- 
duced on  her  features  either  the  same  excite- 
ment or  the  same  wild  desperation  at  her 
sacrifice  that  had  flashed  from  the  haughty 
eyes  of  her  fiery  relative.  Her  cheek  was  as 
pallid  as  when  Be^nald  had  first  met  her, 
the  expression  of  her  gentle  and  exquisite 
features  was  rather  that  of  a  long-standing 
and  settled  melancholy  than  of  sudden  ter- 
tor,  and  she  seemed  now  about  to  throw 
away  her  life  as  a  point  of  duty  which  re- 
quired little  enthusiasm  to  do  so ;  yet  was 
her  arm  raised  with  no  indecision,  no  want 
of  purpose.  The  eyes  of  Reginald  became 
for  a  moment  drizzled  and  dimmed,  when  he 
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beheld  the  da^er  she  held,  raised  swifUj  to 
rescue  honour  from  its  penL  But,  whether 
for  good  or  eyil^  that  blade  was  arrested  in 
its  descent^  and  whirled  suddenly  to  the 
earth  ;  the  same  hand  that  had  struck  down 
ber  parent  was  now  wound  round  her  waist ; 
the  maiden  screamed,  her  stru^les,  ccmyul- 
sive  and  fearful  as  they  were,  served  but  to 
rend  her  frail  dress  to  shreds,  to  shake  Hhe 
abundant  masses  of  her  black  bright  hair 
over  her  death-like  countenance,  and  to 
screen  from  the  eyes  of  Reginald  the  in- 
flamed features  of  his  discarded  follower. 
Without  the  power  to  take  his  eyes  from 
this  spectacle,  he  dashed  himself  with  the 
ferooity  of  a  caged  lion  against  the  masses 
about  him ;  a  few  paces  only  separated  him 
from  the  altar-step,  when  a.  scream,,  shrill 
and  perdng,  sounded  from  his  very  side. 
'^Save  me,  save  me,  or  slay  me,  noble 
knight,^'  exclaimed  the  voice  of  one  whom 
he  had  once  already  saved ;  and  the  beautifrd 
features  of  Margherita  were  raised  piteously, 
BO  near  to  his  &ce  that  her  veiy  breath 
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passed  oyer  bis  cheeL  For  one  instant  his 
glance  was  diverted  from  the  scene  pass- 
ing on  the  altar-steps,  his  sword  freed  the 
maiden  from  her  pursuer,  and  when  his  eye 
turned  again,  rapidly  as  thought,  to  the  spot 
on  which  had  been  the  scene  of  Gonstancia's 
struggle,  neither  she  nor  her  assailant  were 
visible.  Eaising  his  voice  in  a  shout  of  im- 
precation more  awful  than  those  walls  had 
yet  heard,  Reginald  turned  from  the  ex- 
hausted and  scared  girl  whom  he  had  just 
saved,  and  who  had,  in  the  first  moment  of 
her  gratitude,  clung  to  his  side ;  he  shook 
her  from  him,  and  sprang  again  into  the 
throng*  that  was  struggling  round  the  altar. 
Margherita  sank  on  her  knees,  and  clasped 
her  hands  in  despair ;  all  further  perception 
of  the  horrors  acting  about  her,  all  care  for 
life  from  that  moment  abandoned  her ;  yet 
did  her  very  wretchedness  stand  her  friend 
better  than  the  sword  of  Reginald  could 
have  done,  for  it  prostrated  her  amongst  the 
dead  and  dying,  and  thus .  rescued  her  from 
further  notice. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

The  multitudes  in  the  church  were  begin- 
ning to  disperse ;  death  had  effectuallj  thinned 
the  first  throngs,  and  the  soldieij,  glutted 
with  slaughter,  were  beginning  to  think  of 
an  occupation  more  profitable  :  trampling 
over  the  dead  and  djing,  dashing  from^  his 
knees  the  suppliants  who  would  hare  clung 
to  them,  Reginald  had  forced  his  ^7  at 
last'  to  the  steps  of  the  altar :  they  were 
strewed  with  the  corpses  of  young  nuns.  The 
veil  of  Gonstancia  had  remained  entangled 
in  some  projection  of  the  carving,  to  which 
she  had  clung)  and  various  parts  of  her  dress 
marked  the  spot  of  her  fearful  struggle ;  but 
neither  amongst  the  dead,  nor  the  frantic 
survivors,  who  shouted  out  their  shame  and 
madness  to  Heaven,  could  he  discover  any 
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one  who  bore  resemblance  to  her.  He  saw 
about  him  more  than  one  corpse  of  Hawke- 
wood's  warriors  lying  stark  and  goiy,  with 
their  hands  grasping  handfuls  of  long  hair  ; 
but  amongst  their  grizzly  and  horrid  fea- 
tures,  he  looked  vainly  for  those  of  New- 
ington. 

In  the  chamber  behind  the  altar,  which 
had  been  used  as  a  choir  by  the  poor  nuns, 
in  other  times,  he  looked  for  some  outlet  by 
which  the  trooper  might  have  borne  away 
his  prize  ;  he  found  the  door  of  communica- 
tion with  the  convent  swinging  on  its  hinges. 
He  rushed  from  the  church  into  the  pas- 
sages leading  to  the  abode  of  the  nuns,  but 
found  himself  speedily  lost  in  a  maze  of 
galleries,  from  which  opened  hundreds  of 
cells,  and  occasionally  an  oratory,  library,  or 
refectory,  but  he  met  no  human  being,  nor 
did  he  in  the  whole  of  that  vast  edifice  hear 
the  voice  of  a  fellow-creature  :  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps  rung  hollowly  through  the 
cloisters,  but  there  were  evidently  none 
within  to  be  scared  or  shocked  by  the  appa- 
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rition  of  a  man  within  those  forbidden  pre- 
cincts. He  turned,  after  his  long  and  fruit- 
less quest,  once  more,  disgusted,  to  renew 
his  search  within  the  church.  He  had  now 
an  opportunity  to  do  so  at  his  leisure,  for  it 
appeared  that  all  who  lived  had  left  it«  He 
readily  recognised  the  body  of  the  stately 
abbess,  and  of  the  young  girl  who  had  been 
the  first  to  fall ;  and  within  a  few  paces  of 
where  they  had  placed  her,  he  beheld, 
mangled  and  bleeding,  the  exhausted  form 
of  her  loTer,  who  had  trailed  himself  thus 
far,  hoping  to  reach  the  bier  on  which  she 
lay ;  but  his  limbs  had  failed  him,  and  he 
had  fiillen ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
white  fEice  of  her  he  loved,  and  he  awaited 
his  death  calmly  ;  his  eyes  closed,  his  head 
drooped,  and  his  spirit  passed  away  as  Regi- 
ma/drew  .ear  hi. 

But  the  young  Englishman  had  ceased  to 
shudder  at  such  scenes ;  he  had  witnessed 
barbarities  in  comparison  with  which  death 
was  merciful,  and  he  looked  as  intently 
amongst  the  faces  of  the  dead  for  the  one 
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he  sought  as  he  would  have  done  amongst 
a  liying  and  bustling  crowd.  His  second 
search  was  as  fruitless  as  his  first  had  been, 
he  saw  no  trace  either  of  Gonstancia  or  New- 
ington,  or  of  Buondelmonte  ;  respecting  the 
ill-fia,ted  and  desolate  Margherita,  he  gave 
himself  neither  thought  nor  care.  He  now 
went  again  abroad  into  the  streets,  an  indif- 
ferent spectator  of  any  cruelties  that  man 
could  perpetrate.  He  had  seen  the  very 
worst,  and  trod  his  waj  through  the  bloody 
streets  slowly,  without  aim  or  object.  The 
massacre  had  lasted  without  interruption 
from  mid-day  till  sunset,  and  then  was 
sou^ided  the  trumpet-call,  summoning  men 
back  to  order,  to  a  brief  muster  before  their 
quarters  were  assigned,  or  their  orders  given 
for  the  morrow. 

Reginald  obeyed  mechanically  the  mili- 
tary call,  and  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
square  of  the  citadel.  He  arrived  amongst 
the  earliest,  and. saw  the  companies  drop 
into  rank  by  tens  and  twenties ;  Sir  John 
Hawkewood,  clad  in  complete  armour,  the 
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only  one  of  them  all  who  was  without  the 
splash  of  blood  from  head  to  foot,  received 
them.  It  was  the  first  time  Reginald  had 
seen  him  since  the  Company  had  entered 
the  town ;  even  in  that  moment,  the  com- 
manding figure  of  that  extraordinary  man 
roused  him  from  the  dreamy  visions  which 
still  floated  before  him ;  he  sat  his  horse 
immovably,  his  countenaiice  was  stem  and 
calm  as  it  ever  was  when  the  men  mustered 
in  his  presence.  When  the  brief  parade 
was  ended,  Reginald  heard  orders  given — en 
pain  of  death  for  disobedience — to  the  men 
to  retire  to  the  quarters  allotted  to  them 
within  the  citadeL  A  body  of  men. was 
then  picked  out  by  Hawkewood  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burying  the  dead,  and  at  their  head 
he  prepared  to  ride  forth  himself ;  accident 
or  design — ^to  Reginald  it  seemed  accident^ 
— led  that  fearful  leader  close  by  where  he 
was  standing.  Hawkewood  met  his  eye 
calmly,  and  in  a  tone  favouring  more  of 
command  than  any  with  which  he  had  yet 
addressed  him,  invited  him  to  attend  the 
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men  named  for  thai  office.  It  was  not  in 
selecting  an  officer  on  whom  he  could  im* 
plicitly  rely,  that  Hawkewood  cared  for  the 
charities  or  the  decencies  of  interment^  but 
he  knew  well  that  the  pestilence  called  the 
anguinaia  was  carrying  off  its  hundreds 
daily  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  Italy, 
and  he  knew  the  consequences  of  leaving 
even  for  twenty-four  hours,  so  many  of  the 
deadunbuned.  Reginald  saw  with  surprise, 
and  liot  without  admiration,  the  prompt-* 
ness  and  method  with  which  he  took  such 
ready  care  for  the  abrupt  check  of  all  the 
miseries  which  his  own  order  had  produced. 
More  than  ever  was  he  astonished  at  wit- 
nessing the  sway  which  he  had  acquired  over 
such  men.  A  dead  silence  re^ed  where 
bis  horse's  head  was  turned,  he  rode  amongst 
the  reeking  blades  and  bloody  armour  with 
as  keen  an  eye  to  detect  and  chastise  as  he 
had  seen  him  do  before  blood  had  been 
spilt,  or  a  passion  excited  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  a  force  so  strangely  composed, 
and  so  singularly  disciplined. 
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It  was  not  until  the  gates  of  the  citadel 
had  closed  upon  the  last  man  of  the  last 
columns,  that  Hawkewood  went  forth  to 
witness  the  extent  of  the  da/s  butchery, 
and  to  ^moTe,  as  £sir  as  might  be  in  his 
power,  the  traces  of  the  past.  Every  street 
was  silent,  for  the  dead  only  peopled  them. 
An  occasional  and  phantom-like  vision  flit- 
ted past  them ;  a  solitary  shriek  might 
startle  them  for  a  moment,  but  excepting 
in  such  instances,  the  -  whole  city  seemed 
abandoned.  The  men  now  were  separated 
into  small  parties,  every  street  was  appor- 
tioned amongst  them,  and  they  b^an  sys- 
tematically to,  search  every  house  for  its 
dead.  Few,  comparatively,  were  found,  for 
on  the  first  panic  of  the  assailants  in  a 
street,  the  wretched  inhabitants  poured  out 
to  meet  their  death  in  crowds,  and  leave 
their  bodies  th^  readier  for.  burial  It  was 
verging  towards  morning  before  the  earth 
had  received  its  &t  offering  of  a  whole 
generation  of  busy  citizens,  who  but  a  few 
hours  previously  had  passed  to  and  fro  on 
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its  pavement^  busied  with  the  many  unpro- 
fitable cares  which  occupy  man  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

Thousands  of  bright  stars  shone  gloriously 
aboye  the  city,  when  Hawkewood  despatched 
his  night  labourers  to  their  quarters,  and  in- 
vited R^inald  to  accompany  him  on  foot. 
With  a  bosom  swelling  with  disgust,  and 
feelings  of  little  good-will  towards  his  leader, 
the  young  man  bowed  his  acquiescence ; 
they  walked  for  some  time  in  silence,  and 
accident  led  them  into  the  principal  square 
of  the  town,  the  scene  of  the  first  conflict^ 
and  the  fiercest.  The  public  fountain  wajs 
there  pouring  out  its  waters  in  ceaseless 
current,  splashing  from  the  brim  of  one  basin 
to  another,  and  presenting  the  only  busy 
memorial  of  the  uninterrupted  pursuits  and 
utilities  of  life.  Hawkewood  seated  himself 
on  the  marble  parapet,  and  bent  over  it 
musingly,  to  watch  the  broken  rays  of  the 
starlight  on  its  unsteady  waters.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  sought  in  the  objects  most  soothing 
to  the  senses  of  both,  for  a  topic  foreign  to 
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the  bloody  history  of  that  day,  to  discourse 
of.  But  the  scenes  most  vivid  on  the  minds 
of  each  were  not  thus  to  be  thrust  aside. 

"  Such  men  deserve  not  to  live,  Reginald," 
he  said.  '^  There  were  eight  thousand  souls 
in  this  city  when  we  entered  it^  and  amongst 
them  all  was  there  not  one  man  with  the 
courage  of  a  mouse  to  close  the  gates  against 
us,  to  show  the  poor  poltroons  how  their 
women  and  children  might  have  sufficed 
from  behind  walls  like  these  to  'keep  us 
off!" 

"  They  were  indeed  a  spiritless  and  piti- 
able race,"  replied  B^eginald,  "  or  we  should 
not  now  sit  in  their  silent  streets.  They  saw 
their  temples  chosen  for  the  scenes  of  this 
outrage  ;  the  massacre  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  had  not  the  power  to  make  them 
desperate  ;  and  when  strangers  raided  their 
swords  in  their  defence,  they  used  the  in- 
terval to  fly  a  few  steps  further  to  shriek 
the  louder,  and  then  huddled  into  masses, 
hoping  that  death  might  select  its  victims, 
and   spare  the  multitude.     Had  the  only 
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warrior  amongst  them  had  his  hands  less 
cumbered  bj  young  -  helpless  girls,  I  doubt 
not  but  the  hour's  respite  accorded  to 
Faenza  would  hs^ve  sufficed  to  give  its 
houses  to  the  flames,  and  citizens  and  in- 
vaders to  a  common  death!  Thej  were 
cowards,  poor  spiritless  reptiles,  and  brave 
men  may  withhold  firom  them  their  pity  I 
But  what,  think  you,  will  men  say  in  other 
lands  of  this  day's  deed  ?  What  said  they 
of  Cesem^^  And  what  answer  will  they 
make  who  have  witnessed,  as  I  have  done, 
the  fearful  scenes  of  this  day  V^ 

The  memory  of  his  native  land,  as  he  re- 
curred to  it^  excited  the  partially  subsided 
passions  of  Reginald  to  fury,  and  he  rose  up 
from  his  seat,  and  stamped  his  heels  upon 
the  pavement  as  he  continued  his  rapid 
utterance : — 

'^  I  enter  my  protest,  childish  as  it  may 
seem  in  your  eyes,  against  the  horrors  I  have 
this  day  witnessed!  I  declare  before  God 
now,  as  I  will  proclaim  before  honourable 
men  hereafter,  my  abhorrence'  of*  this  foul 

b6 
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massacre,  and  its  perpetrators.  What^  think 
you,  will  my  own  noble  fiither  exclaim,  when 
he  hears  this  tale  of  marvellous  atrocity  re* 
lated  to  him  by  my  lips  1  Think  you  that 
I  will  shrink  £rom  picturing  to  him  what 
my  eyes  have  beheld  1  and  the  extraordinary 
scene  at  this  instant  before  me,  of  the  author 
of  it  all  seated  in  the  dty  he  has  made 
desolate,  his  hands  and  armour  soiled  with 
the  blood  of  in&nts  and  old  men,  and  calmly 
calculating  the  probabilities  of  the.  murdered 
wretches'  resistance,  had  they  been  other  than 
he  well  knew  them  to  be — ^the  unwarlike 
subjects  of  a  pitiful  government  1  What» 
think  you,  will  be  your  welcome  back  to 
your  own  country  1  Would  not  every  man  of 
honour  scorn  you?  the  very  refuse  of  the 
mean  craft  to  which  you  were  reared  disown 

you  r 

Hawkewood  listened  with  perfect  calm 
till  Reginald  ceased ;  and  when  he  spoke,  his 
voice  manifested  no  sign  of  anger. 

"  No  quarrel,  my  young  friend,  can  ensue 
between  us,''  he  said ;  ^'  and  therefore  if  you 
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decdre  to  admonish,  do  it  less  loudly,  and 
mth  more  temperance.  It  was  not  at  my 
desire  that  you  came  amongst  us,  nor  will  I 
hinder  your  departure.  A  hundred  yards 
hence  will  lead  you  to  the  city  gate,  you 
shall  have  free  passage  forth,  and  any  aid 
that  your  journey  may  need.  But  go  not 
forth  to  libel  so  large  a  host  of  gallant 
soldiers.  Wajs  it  my  order  to  slay  any  man  1 
Did  I  not  allow  ample  time  for  this  pigmy 
city  to  empty  itself,  even  of  its  bed-ridden 
and  its  cripples  "i  Wherefore  did  the  fools 
tarry,  if  they  had  not  the  courage  to  defend 
those  they  stayed  fori  Is  it  just,  think  you, 
that  men  should  submit  to  the  hardships  of 
nightly  vigil  and  daily  combat,  and  receive 
benedictions  and  what  not  for  their  subsidy  1 
Faenza  was  given  to  the  lances  of  the  White 
Company  for  their  arrears  of  hire ;  its  ci- 
tizens but  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  presump- 
tion and  poltroonery !  Think  not,  Reginald, 
that  when  I  return  to  my  native  land  the 
men  who  worship  that  idol  of  chivalry,  the 
Black   Prince,   who  perpetrated   what  you 
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would  call  the  massacre  of  Angers ;  that 
men  who  followed  him  to  the  wars  of  Spain, 
taking  lessons  of  Peter  the  Gruel, — ^think  not 
that  such  men,  the  flower  of  our  English 
knighthood,  will  blush  at  the  recital  of  an 
incident  like  this !  But  it  is  well,  Reginald, 
that  you  and  I  view  such  things  drfierentlj  ; 
for  in  the  peaceful  and  honourable  career 
which  is,- 1  trust,  before  jou,  it  is  desirable 
that  JOU  should  continue  to  view  the  foolish 
sympathies  of  men  with  more  mildness  than 
I  do  ;  that  you  should  use  the  persuasion  of 
honeyed  words,  and  wait  patiently  for  their 
efiect,  in  achieving  what  the  soldier  must  do 
with  the  sword  to  do  quickly.  It  is  almost 
a  pity  that  one  brief  week  will  suffice  to 
destroy  your  illusion !  Take  my  word  for 
it,  within  that  space  of  time  the  scenes  of 
yesterday  will  be  forgotten  ;  you  will  see,  as 
I  have  seen,  not  once,  nor  a  hundred  times 
only,  the  abashed  and  blushing  nun  of  yes- 
terday, elate  and  laughing  as  a  Sabine 
matron  !  You  will  see  the  young  peasant- 
girl,  whose  life  was  a  constant  struggle  with 
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&miiie,  whose  scanty  pittance  was  gained  hj 
canying  through  the  heats  of  midday,  the 
lain  and  hail  and  colds  of  winter,  water 
from  this  fountain, — ^who  was  overworked  by 
£Etmishing  parents,  and  railed  at  by  tyran^ 
nical  masters,  now  become  the  soldier's 
friend,  the  receiver  of  his  golden  booty : 
you  will  see  an  abundant  market^  and  a 
crowded  church ;  the  modesty,  held  dearer 
than  life  yesterday,  become  a  jest,  a  mere 
memory,  giving  additional  zest  to  licence. 
The  sound  of  music  and  song,  and  the  bois* 
terous  laugh  of  riotous  dances  will  waken 
even  louder  echoes  through  the  city,  than 
did  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  yesterday ! 
When  you  have  seen  this»  Reginald,  as  within 
a  few  brief  days  you  assuredly  will  see  it, 
you  will  carry  home  a  calmer  story^  For 
my  part,  I  wonder  not  that  the  soldier 
wearies  of  the  mockery  of  tears ;  the  hour  of 
lamentation  ever  comes  directly  and  inop- 
portunely after  his  day  of  labour,  and  it  13 
for  impatient  men  not  a  pleasing  transition 
to  pass  from  the  spilling  of  blood  to  the 
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drying  up  of  tears.  But  wend  we  home* 
ward  to  our  quarters.  When  I  am  removed 
hence,  men  will  deal  hj  mj  fame  as  educa- 
tion may  lead  them ;  but  you  will  see  that 
he  who  comes  after  me  will  be  a  greater 
scourge  1'* 

And  so  saying,  Hawkewood  rose  from  the 
stone  seat  he  had  occupied,  and  moved 
slowly  once  again  through  the  silent  streets. 
Reginald  also  rose,  and  accompanied  him, 
but  no  other  word  passed  between  them,  for 
the  youth  had  already  heard  too  much.  The 
expressions  of  utter  contempt  for  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  the  humiliating  predictions 
founded  upon  the  experience  of  a  long  Ufe, 
still  rang  harshly  in  his  ears  ;  the  revolting 
contrast  of  yesterday  and  to-morrow,  so  un- 
sparingly laid  bare  before  him,  had  sunk 
deeply  into  his  veiy  soul,  poisoning  the  fotm- 
tain  of  all  the  emotions  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  contemplated  the  feelings  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures ;  and  the  calm  yet  cutting  sar- 
casms of  Hawkewood  had  destroyed  for  the 
moment  all  sympathy  with  the  miseries  of 
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the  mutable  populace  which  he  had  de- 
picted Amongst  the  many  visions  fashioned 
out  by  those  singular  predictions,  was  one 
which  was  so  appalling,  so  palpably  unreal, 
that  it  made  him  turn  with  disgust  from  the 
whole  series  of  such  foretold  changes.  The 
struggle  on  the  altar-steps  of  the  convent 
church  passed  rapidly  before  his  mind ;  the 
scene  altered,  and  its  victim  had  become  a 
willing  captive.  Reginald  started,  and  for- 
cibly turned  his  mind  to  other  thoughta 
The  dash  of  the  sentries^  arms  as  they 
reached  the  citadel,  the  challenge  to  lower 
the  drawbridge,  and  the  tattling  of  chains 
as  that  ponderous  pathway  was  laid  down  at 
his  very  feet,  roused  him .  effectually.  He 
entered  the  fortress,  and  was  not  sorry  to 
gain  the  solitude  of  the  chamber  allotted  to 
him. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

The  day  that  followed  the  scenes  re-* 
corded  in  the  last  chapter  rose  gloomily 
over  the  desolate  city  of  Faenza.  Its  streets 
were  not,  indoed,  any  longer  ciimbered  with 
the  revolting  spectacles  of  mangled  bodies, 
but  blood  was  still  in  its  puddles ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  houses  had  their  doors 
dashed  to  pieces,  or  wrenched  from  their 
hinges,  and  the  usual  sounds  of  man's  traf» 
fie  had  utterly  ceased.  This  second  day 
was  devoted  by  Hawkewood  to  a  thorough 
and  systematic  pillaging,  carried  on  for  the 
general  account  of  the  Company:  regularly 
officered  bodies  of  men  made  the  rounds  of 
the  provisiouHshops^  conveying  away  the 
minutest  article  of  possible  nourishment 
to  an  appointed  store.    All  articles  of  value 
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that  were  portable  were  divided  into  lots 
for  distribution,  all  utensils  of  domes- 
tic use  were  left  untouched,  and  heaps  of 
furniture  were  carried  out  into  the  great 
squares  to  be  broken  up  in  search  for  hidden 
treasure. 

The  great  object  of  the  expedition  was 
now  nearly  accomplished,  and  Hawkewood, 
with  that  extraordinary  restlessness  which 
he  ever  manifested  when  a  campaign  was 
fidrlj  begun,  had  already  despatched  couriers 
in  various  directions,  and  signified  his  ga- 
thering in  of  his  spoil.  The  business  of 
accumulation  proceeded  rapidly,  but  Regi- 
nald took  no  interest  in  anything  that  could 
further  occur  in  that  desolate  city.  When 
twenty-four  hours  had  passed  over  the  scene 
of  the  massacre,  and  the  passions  of  the 
soldiery  had  so  &r  subsided  as  to  leave  little 
danger  of  any  fresh  outbreak  of  conse- 
quence, the  officers  and.  men  were  allowed 
to  scatter  themselves  at  pleasure  throughout 
the  town ;  and  the  former  to  fix  their  quar- 
ters in  any  house  that  took   their  &ncy. 
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The  militarir  guard  of  the  city  was  strictlj 
attended  to,  and  Hawkewood  in  person  fire* 
quentlj  visited  the  gates  and  fortification^ 
but  as  long  as  he  detected  no  negligence  in 
such  points  he  cared  little  whither  his  men 
strayed,  or  in  what  dwellings  they  fixed 
their  temporary  abodes* 

Wearied  by  the  obtrusiyeness  of  the 
butcherly  warriors  at  all  moments  bdfore 
the  quarters  he  had  first  occupied  in  the 
citadel,  and  the  profligate  scenes  acted  there 
at  all  hours,  Reginald  determined  to.  go 
forth,  as  many  others  had  done,  and  seek  to 
lodge  himself  in  some  quarter  of  the  town 
remote  firom  the  customary  haunts  of  the 
.oldie.?.  A  m,»l>id  f^  ^d.  in  U. 
preaJmood  <^  mind  nuThim  deUght  in 
dwelling  on  harassing  images,  and  placing 
memorials  of  melancholy  scenes  before  his. 
eyes,  induced  him  to  make  choice  of  a  small 
and  retired  house  at  the  back  of  the  Bene^ 
dictine  Convent,  which  had  been  a  principal 
scene  of  the  late  massacre.  The  building 
which  he  appropriated  to  himself  had  fonned 
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portion  of  a  range  of  alms-houses  belonging 
to  the  nuns,  and  had  served  sometimes  for 
the  temporary  abode  of  sick  or  aged  p^- 
rioners,  and  sometimes  as  a  storehouse  of 
clothing  for  charitable  purposes.  The  street 
in  which  it  stood  had  no  outlet,  it  formed 
three  sides  of  a  narrow  square,  and  the 
promise  that  it  a&rded  of  complete  soli*^ 
tude  was  not  the  least  of  the  inducements 
which  led  Beginald  to  fix  his  quarters  there. 
In  this  abode  he  had  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  following  the  massacre,  a 
prey  to  a  thousand  conjectures  on  the  fEite 
of  Buondelmonte  and  his  fiunily.  That 
the  fiskther.  had  been  slain  and  buried  he 
little  doubted ;  that  Margherita  had  shared 
the  common  £Ette,  he  thought  equally  pro^ 
bable ;  and  the  only  conclusion  respecting 
Gonstanda  that  he  could  arrive  at  was,  that 
Newington  had  found  means  to  convey  her/ 
during  thfi  confusion,  to  some  hiding-place 
which  had  as  yet  escaped  the  visits,  of  the 
soldiers.  Maddened  by  this  idea,  which 
the  more  he  reflected  on  it  the  more  he 
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thought  probable,  he  left  his  retirement 
towards  the  evening  of  the  second  daj,  to 
question  an  officer  who  had  been  employed 
in  examining  the  houses,  and  himself  to  re- 
new the  search. 

He  could  hear  no  tidings  to  give  him  a 
due  to  his  search.    He   ascertained  that 
Newington  was  amongst  the  missing,  but 
further  than  that  he  could  learn  nothing. 
Daylight  went   down   on  his  unsuccessful 
search;  he  had  yisited  some  hundreds  of 
houses,  and  had  borne  witness  to  the  cun- 
ning of  the  practised  pillagers  who   had 
preceded  him.    Not  only  had  every  masked 
closet  or  chamber  been  torn  open,  not  only 
had  the  commonest  articles  of  domestic  use 
been  split  to  ^pieces  in  search  of  treasure, 
but  hundreds  of  ingenious  excavations  had 
been  made  to  give  up  their  secrets ;  and  he 
felt  convinced  that  if  the  objects  he  was 
himself  in  quest  of  had  escaped'  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  adroit  plunderers  who  had  gone 
before  him,  there  was  little  chance  of  his 
finding  them. 
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He  at  last  relinquished  his  attempts,  and 
was  returning  dispirited  and  wearied  to- 
wards  his  home.  The  drums  had  given 
notice  of  a  muster  in  the  citadel,  and  the 
streets  were  empty  :  after  long  wandering, 
he  was  at  last  approaching  the  solitary 
house  he  had  chosen  for  his  abode.  His 
path  lay  past  the  side-wall  of  the  convent, 
and  he  was  turning  into  his  own  narrow 
street,  when  his  notice  was  attracted  by  a 
shuMng  of  quick  steps,  and  the  glitter  of 
steel,  to  an  angle  of  the  buildings  where 
the  convent  joined  the  wall  of  the  church ; 
his  senses  were  quickened  by  the  state  of 
excitement  in  which  he  had  lately  lived. 
He  paused,  and  presently  beheld  a  figure 
stealthily  creeping  along  towards  a  side- 
door  in  the  church :  at  the  same  time  a  light 
step  in  rapid  flight  sounded  almost  at  his 
side;  he  turned,  and  beheld  a  second 
figure — it  was  that  of  a  young  female — 
within  a  few  paces  of  where  he  stood.  No 
sooner  did  she  perceive  him,  than  she  stag* 
gered    and    nearly  fell.     Reginald    sprang 
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forward,  he  scarcely  knew  whether  to  cap- 
ture or  to  aid;  whatever  his  intention 
might  have  been,  the  fugitive  waited  not  to 
learn ;  his  arm  was  extended  towards  her, 
but  she  bounded  past  him,  and  the  next  mi- 
nute had  joined  the  figure  who  had  first 
caught  his  notice.  Reginald  darted  forward 
and  entered  as  he  thought  almost  at  the 
same  moment  with  them  into  the  church. 

All  there  was  dark  and  silent ;  in  attempt- 
ing to  proceed,  he  came  in  contact  with  a 
column,  and  was  at  once  convinced  that 
further  search  or  pursuit  was  unavailable, 
and  he  turned  again  into  the  street  to  seek 
his  own  quarters.  In  so  doing  his  foot 
struck  against  somethinfi;  that  was  lying  on 
the  pavlent.  and  on  Lping.  he  fo^md  a 
bimdle  containing  some  scraps  of  broken 
food,  and  a  few  linen  clothes.  No  incident, 
after  the  completion  of  the  outrages,  had 
more  touched  or  grieved  him  than  this  inter- 
ference, which  had  robbed  some  wretched 
fugitive  of  the  crust  earned  at  the  peril  of 
life.     He  entered  with  it  once  more   into 
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the  church,  and,  trusting  that  those  whom 
he  had  alarmed  might  jet  linger  within 
hearing,  called  in  tones  of  encouragement  to 
any  one  who  desired  either  food  or  clothing 
to  come  to  him.  No  sound  followed  his 
appeal;  he  called  again,  and  pledged  the 
fedth  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  that  he  would 
neither  insult  nor  detain  any  one.  He  still 
received  no  answer.  "  My  habitation,'**  he 
then  called  aloud,  "  is  within  twenty  Jiouses 
of  this  door,  a  light  shall  bum  from  my 
windows  till  midnight^  and  I  again  pledjge 
my  word,  that  I  seek  to  console,  and  not  to 
persecute.'* 

Still  the  same  silence  succeeded  to  his 
speech,  and  he  went  out  from  the  church 
doubtful  whether  his  profered  charity  were 
heard  or  not.  His  first  care  on  returning  to 
his  quarters,  was  to  send  and  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  his  cursory  view  of 
the  object  he  had  picked  up  showed  to  be 
the  primary  want  of  the  wretched  citizens 
whose  hiding-places  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered.    He  then  sent  away  the  few  at- 
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tendants  whom  he  had  in  his  service,  in  order 
to  have  neither  spy  upon  his  charity  nor 
obstacle  to  the  trust  his  words  might  have 
produced ;  and  he  then  placed  a  lamp  as  a 
signal  on  the  ledge  of  his  window,  and  the 
provisions  beside  it,  and  retired  into  a  room 
adjoining,  determined  not  to  obtrude  even 
his  own  presence  on  the  wants  of  the  un- 
fortunate. 

Several  hours  passed  away,  and  it  was 
verging  towards  midnight,  when  two  figures 
glided  over  the  threshold  of  that  house,  and 
mounted  the  stairs.  One  was  an  elderly 
man,  of  mean  attire,  the  other  a  young 
female,  of  an  age  to  be  his  grandchild  : 
they  ascended  to  an  upper  floor,  and,  as  had 
been  promised,  there  found  food  awaiting 
them.  "Go  back,  quickly,  Giovacchino,*' 
said  the  young  girl ;  "  mind  not  me,  carry 
them  the  sustenance,  without  which  they 
perish  ;  leave  me  to  a  moment's  rest,  and  I 
will  follow  you.'' 

The  old  man  had  received  the  bread  from 
the  hands  of  his  companion,  and  was  about 
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to  place  it  under  cover  of  his  clothes,  when 
the  trembling  of  her  voice  made  him  look 
up  inquiringly  into  her  countenance.  Her 
cheeks  were  as  pale  as  death,  and  her  brow 
as  calm.  Her  glance  was  without  excite- 
ment; it  seemed  as  though  famine  had 
consumed  every  energy  of  her  mind,  and, 
rejecting  all  extraneous  aliment,  was  feed- 
ing on  the  snudji  delicate  frame  before 
him. 

"  Whether  an  old  serving-man  die  of  hun- 
ger, or  the  sword,  my  poor  girl,"  he  said, 
''  it  matters  not  much ;  but  I  have  nursed 
you  in  your  infancy,  loved  you  too  long  to 
see  your  sweet  cheeks  pinched  with  famine, 
and  the  little  slender  form  I  have  watched 
from  childhood  to  womanhood  perish  before 
my  eyes,  in  order  that  another,  even  though 
that  other  be  my  master's  child,  may  eat 
and  live.'' 

"  Giovacchino,"  said  the  yoimg  girl,  "I  will 
be  within  a  few  minutes  again  at  his  bed- 
side, and  will  not  refuse  sustenance  when 
my  eyes  have  seen  them  eat ;  but  leave  me, 
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I   pray  you,    for  awhile ;  I   need  a  few 
minutes'  rest  far  more  than  food/' 

The  old  man  scanned  her  countenance 
more  narrowly,  and  shook  his  head  in  deep 
pity.  He  left  the  room,  however,  as  she 
desired,  and  when  his  footsteps  had  passed 
the  doorway,  she  tlirew  herself  exhausted 
into  a  seat,  and  clasped  her  hands  as  if 
prepared  for  some  vision  which  she  dreaded. 
She  conjectured  rightly  that  her  entry 
thither  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention. 

Reginald  had  coxmted  their  steps  from 
stair  to  stair,  he  had  heard  every  syllable  of 
that  whispered  dialogue ;  and  though  he  did 
not  recognise  the  voices,  he  learned  that 
one  of  his  visitors  was  a  young  female, 
heroically  putting  away  from  her  the  food 
which- she  had  come  to  seek,  in  order  that 
some  one  dearer  than  herself  might  eat  be- 
fore the  morsel  touched  her  lips.  He  heard 
the  steps  of  the  attendant  retire,  and  the^ 
maiden  throw  herself  into  a  chair,  evidently 
exhausted  in  mind  and  body.  He  had  still 
no  thought  of  pbtruding  on  her,  for  he  felt 
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how  loathsome  to  the  persecuted  daughters 
of  that  ill-fated  city,  must  be  the  sight  of 
one  of  the  murderers  of  their  fathers  and 
brothers.  But  after  a  few  minutes'  silence, 
he  heard  a  low  moaning  sound,  and  then  a 
noise  as  if  something  had  fallen.  He  hesi- 
tated no  longer,  but  threw  open  the  door 
which  separated  the  two  rooms,  and  hurried 
to  offer  what  help  he  might. 

Stretched  upon  the  floor,  with  her  limbs 
rigid  as  those  of  a  corpse,  her  features 
pinched  with  famine,  worn  with  pain  of 
mind,  even  greater  than  bodily  suffering,  lay 
the  slight,  graceful  form  of  Margherita.  A 
quick  shudder  passed  through  his  frame,  in 
the  first  instant  of  recognition.  He  stood 
intently  gazing  on  her  beautiful,  yet  most 
melancholy  countenance,  without  the  power 
to  distinguish  whether  his  feelings  were 
those  of  pity  or  aversion.  He  lifted  her 
from  the  groxmd,  and  carried  her  to  the 
open  window.  The  breeze  blew  in  chilly, 
and  waved  her  hair  against  her  face;  but 
it  needed  other  restorative  than  the  air  of 
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heaven,  however  cooling,  to  bring  back, 
strength  to  those  frail  limbs,  life  to  those 
subdued  and  pain- worn  features.  He  placed 
wine  to  her  lips,  he  chafed  her  hands  and 
temples,  and  at  last  saw  the  white  lids  lift 
their  long  lashes  from  the  wakening  eye. 
The  poor  girl  shuddered  when  she  beheld 
her  position,  her  eyes  again  closed,  but  it 
was  not  from  excess  of  terror ;  the  tears  stole 
down  her  cheeks,  her  bosom  heaved  with 
sobs,  and  she  remained  without  speaking 
and  without  motion. 

Reginald  again  placed  her  on  the  chair 
from  which  she  had  fallen  :  when  the  touch 
of  his  hand  was  withdrawn  from  her,  the 
spell  that  had  sealed  her  lips  was  broken. 
She  sprang  up,  and  threw  herself  at  his 
knees ;  her  eyes,  streaming  with  tears,  sought 
his  averted  glance,  and  in  tones  of  deep 
humility,  and  most  touching  sadness,  she 
implored  him  to  listen  to  her. 

"  Oh !  recal  in  pity  the  withering  words 
with  which,  after  a  second  time  saving  my 
life,  you  cast  me  from  you  !^  she  exclaimed. 
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"  Believe  me,  I  am  not  presumptuous  enough 
to  forget  the  brand  of  my  station,  to  aspire 
to  place  myself  in  the  way  of  one  who  is 
noble,  and  far  fairer  and  better  ;  what  it  is 
my  lot  to  bear,  I  will  not  shrink  from,  but, 
oh !  add  not  the  bitterness  of  an  unmerited 
curse  to  a  lot  already  too  wretched ! " 

Reginald  was  touched  by  the  plaintive 
tones,  and  the  aspect  of  utter  wretchedness 
with  which  she  urged  a  suit  whose  import 
was  at  that  moment  scarcely  intelligible  to 
him. 

*^ Maiden,''  he  said  solemnly,  "I  was 
wrong  to  throw  the  blame  of  my  own  foUy 
on  your  young  head ;  you  have  much 
beauty,  and  were  nurtured  tenderly.  I  mar- 
vel not  that  you  shrank  from  the  abasement 
that  is  worse  than  death.  That  hazard 
threw  you  a  second  time  in  my  path,  and 
that  in  pausing  for  your  rescue,  she  for 
whom  I  would  have  given  life  and  all  that 
life  cherishes  should  have  perished,  I  have 
no  reason  to  lay  to  your  fault ;  and  if  in  the 
darkness  that  came,  after  that  vision,  over 
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intellect  and  soul,  I  uttered  words  of  re- 
proach, I  was  graceless  before  Heaven,  which 
had  made  me  the  instrument  of  preventing 
outrage.  Rise,  child !"  he  exclaimed,  with 
some  asperity,  "  we  have  met  too  often !  be 
satisfied,  that  I  have  served  you ;  and  it 
were  both  maidenly  and  wise  to  foi^et  •  the 
stranger  in  whose  mind  your  image  must  be 
for  ever  a  rememjbrance  to  embitter  life, 
were  it  to  endure  to  twice  the  years  allotted 
to  man's  joyless  pilgrimage/' 

Margherita  rose  as  she  was  desired ;  every 
impulse  of  a  naturally  proud  spirit  was 
humbled  and  shamed  by  the  cutting  words 
and  the  calm  self-possession  with  which  he 
strove  to  repulse  her. 

"  I  came,*'  she  said,  "  but  to  imjdore  you 
to  take  off  the  consuming  curses  which  you 
heaped  upon  me;  in  order  that  I  might 
struggle  with  my  lot  till  my  duty  is  com- 
pleted. You  have  done  so  unbribed,  and  it 
now  remains  for  me  to  begin  the  bitter  ser- 
vice whose  wages  have  been  paid  before- 
hand, and  whose  completion  will  be  death  r 
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She  paused.  She  buried  her  face  for  a 
minute  in  her  hands,  and  then  looked  up 
into  the  countenance  of  Reginald,  an  altered 
being.  The  last  traces  of  a  flitting  colour 
passed  from  her  &ce,  her  cheek  resumed  its 
calm,  her  lip,  and  brow,  and  glance,  their 
expression  of  decision,  pride,  and  fear- 
lessness. 

"  The  Lady  Constancia,'*  she  said,  tremu- 
lously, ^  has  not  perished ;  she  has  been 
much  scared,  and  her  health  much  shaken, 
but  she  lives,  and  if  you  desire  to  see  her 
I  will  even  now  conduct  you  to  her.*' 

Reginald  was  staggered  in  his  turn,  the 
cold  drops  stood  upon  his  brow,  and  he 
seized  the  arm  of  the  speaker  and  drew 
her  suddenly  towards  him. 

"  You  know  not  what  you  offer,  child," 
he  said  solemnly.  '^  She  has  escaped  death  t 
it  were  more  merciful,  perhaps,  had  she  died. 
Do  you  forget  the  vision  which  these  eyes 
beheld  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  in  the  church 
opposite  ?  What  is  it  to  me,  think  you, 
that  she  lives  r' 
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A  baleful  and  lurid  light  played  for  a 
few  seconds  over  the  dear  white  cheeks  of 
Margherita^  as  if  an  evil  genius  threw  a 
strong  temptation  in  her  path ;  but  her  proud 
and  pure  spirit  instantly  scorned  it :  that 
foul  flame  died  away,  her  eye  kindled,  and 
her  lip  curled  disdainftdly. 

"  The  hand  that  touched  her  garments,'* 
she  exclaimed,  ''  rots  in  the  earth !  the  lips 
that  defiled  that  pale  cheek  are  the  food  of 
worms !  One  blow  sufficed  to  avenge  the 
striker  of  the  father,  the  insulter  of  his 
child,  and  to  save  me  from  the  pang  of 
meriting  the  curse  that  fell  from  your  lips." 

Reginald  trembled  like  a  child  with  the 
revulsion  which  these  words  brought  through 
his  whole  being.  He  in  his  turn  humbled 
himself  before  the  young  creature  whom  his 
words  had  so  deeply  wounded.  He  clasped 
her  hands,  he  would  have  drawn  her  to  his 
bosom,  but  she  sprang  backward  with  an  air 
of  disdain  like  one  who  resents  an  afiront. 

"  The  night  advances,"  she  said.  "  If  you 
would    not    bring    the    murderers    again 
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amongst  the  wretched  beings  who  have  escap- 
ed, follow  me  at  once ! "  And  so  saying, 
she  fled  swiftly  down  the  stairs,  and  across 
the  street  to  the  side-door  of  the  church, 
through  which  he  had  before  vainly  striven 
to  follow  her. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Reginald  kad  difficulty  in  keeping  pace 
with  the  fleet  steps  of  his  young  guide 
through  the  darkness ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  entry  to  the  church  of  the 
Benedictine  nuns,  and  when  the  little  glim- 
mer that  had  served  to  guide  his  steps  in 
the  outer  air  had  left  him,  he  heard  the 
voice  of  Margherita  whisper  to  him,  "  Take 
my  hand  and  follow  without  fear  :^  at  the 
same  time  she  placed  her  childlike  hand 
in  his  and  moved  onward.  Reginald  could 
tell  that  her  frame  trembled,  for  a  shudder 
passed  even  to  its  extremities,  and  was  com- 
municated by  that  small  cold  hand  that 
lay  in  his,  but  no  further  word  was  spoken. 
He  was  led  over  a  smooth  pavement  for  a 
considerable  time ;  she  successively  warned 
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him  of  a  step  or  two  in  descent,  and  then  of 
a  steep  flight  upwards;  again  his  path  lay  over 
a  long  level  space,  aad  then  through  au  iron 
gate  which  his  guide  opened  with  a  key  that 
she  had  about  her  person ;  and  finally  down 
a  narrow  precipitous  stair,  which,  from  the 
damp  and  unwholesome  air  that  blew  against 
his  face,  he  conjectured  to  lead  to  subterra- 
nean chambers  not  far  remote  fit)m  those 
which  held  the  dead.  He  was  not  long  left  in 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  surmise,  for 
his  guide  now  advanced  less  confidently,  and 
was  forced  to  pause  more  than  once  to  feel 
for  the  various  signs  to  which  she  trusted  for 
guidance.  Reginald  found  the  ground  un« 
even,  and  was  compelled  to  hold  his  arm 
extended  to  prevent  any  accidental  contact. 
His  hand  many  times  rested  upon  coffins> 
and  though  the  dead  and  their  chambers 
bad  little  wherewith  to  touch  his  sensibilities, 
he  could  not  help  shuddering  at  the  thought 
of  such  being  the  only  place  of  refuge  for 
young  and  delicate  girls  and  wounded  men. 
Margherita  at  last  stopped ;  she  bade  him 
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await  her  return,  and  left  him.  Presently  he 
heard  the  bolt  of  a  door  revolve,  and  then  a 
stream  of  light  passed  from  an  inner  cham- 
ber into  the  caverns  in  which  he  stood.  The 
door  closed,  and  remained  shut  for  a  longer 
interval  than  he  had  expected  ;  it  then  re- 
opened, and  his  young  guide  rejoined  him : 
she  whispered  him  to  advance,  and  he  per- 
ceived that  her  utterance  was  choked  by 
some  deep  emotion ;  the  hand  which  she 
again  gave  him  trembled,  and  he  felt  clearly 
the  &11  of  a  tear  upon  his  own. 

"  Maiden,''  said  Reginald,  ''  before  we  again 
separate,  forgive  in  your  turn  ;  I  spoke  and 
thought  under  the  madness  of  the  scenes 
of  the  last  few  days,  and  I  have  wronged 
you/' 

He  felt  the  involuntary  trembling  of  the 
hand  he  held,  and  he  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
The  door  was  now  thrown  open  to  adnut 
him,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  vaulted 
chamber  which  had  doubtless  been  exca- 
vated, and  probably  used,  for  purposes  of 
sepulture.    All  appearance,  however,  of  its 
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recent  application  to  any  such  purpose  had 
been  removed,  the  damp  floor  had  been  car- 
peted with  the  vestments  of  the  altar,  and 
the  religious  habits  of  the  Benedictine  nuns ; 
one  portion  of  the  space  was  partitioned  off 
with  screens  of  the  same  dresses.  The  room 
contained  neither  table,  nor  bench,  nor  bed- 
stead ;  a  couch  piled  up  by  various  expe- 
dients from  the  floor  odbupied  the  centre 
of  the  vault,  and  R^inald  recognised  at  a 
single  glance  that  its  tenant  was  Buondel- 
monte :  that  old  man  was  evidently  in  spirit 
on  the  confines  between  life  and  death ; 
all  power  of  speech,  movement,  and  intellect 
had  abandoned  him.  By  his  side,  crouched 
down  on  the  earth,  was  the  figure  of  Gon- 
standa;  she  was  already  busy  in  forming 
into  bandages  the  clean  linen  which  Regi- 
nald had  prepared,  little  dreaming  for  what 
purpose.  Her  back  was  turned  towards  him 
as  he  entered ;  and  he  stood  carefully  silent, 
that  his  coming  might  not  interrupt  that 
work,  of  filial  charity.  When  made  aware  of 
his  presence,  she  rose  and  moved  to  meet 
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him.  The  pious  duty  on  which  her  mind 
had  been  intent  had  at  first  banished  her 
own  woes  firom  her  memory;  but  at  the 
sight  of  Reginald  the  whole  current  of  dark 
recollections  poured  over  her  mind,  and  she 
bent  down  her  head  in  humility  and  shame. 
Yet  did  she  of  her  own  free  will  oflFer  her 
hand  on  seeing  him^  and  calmly  permit  his 
bending  his  lips  to  meet  it. 

"  I  owe  you  much  gratitude/'  she  said,  in 
a  low  and  trembling  voice,  "  for  your  cha- 
ritable offices  to  one  a  stranger  to  you.1  I 
was  indebted  to  you  before  for  my  freedom, 
but  for  this  last  generous  act  in  coming 
hither  to  support  us  in  our  bitter  afflictions 
with  the  testimony  of  your  good  opinion, 
believe  me,  I  am  more  thankful  than  I  could 
be  for  a  life  preserved !''  She  raised  up  her 
beautiful  countenance,  which  the  solenmity 
of  her  feelings  had  tinted  with  a  colour 
of  enthusiasm,  not  of  shame,  and  her  glance 
penetrated  into  his  very  soul. 

**  You  have  come  hither,''  she  continued, 
"  as  my  own  brother  would  have  done,  had 
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he  witnessed  mj  trial  in  the  day  of  ont- 
rage  ;  his  voice,  speaking  words  of  gentle- 
ness, would  have  raised  up  my  spirit  from 
the  dnst,  would  have  taught  me  to  face 
the  throne  of  God  without  shame,  and  to 
know  how  much  greater  should  be  my  grar 
titude  than  my  humiliation!  What  that 
beloved  brother^s  voice  might  have  been, 
jour  coming  hither  now  is.  I  will  hence- 
forth strive  to  drive  away  the  foul  memories 
of  those  piteous  scenes  from  my  mind,  and 
look  to  the  sympathies  of  kind  and  just 
men  for  my  support  through  the  trials  that 
yet  await  me.  He  yet  lives !  '*  she  conti- 
tinned,  pointing  to  the  motionless  figure  of 
her  father ;  "  he  yet  lives  ;  for  some  few 
hours  lodger  I  may  fiincy  myself  not  wholly 
alone  in  the  world,  but  surely  before  two 
or  three  more  suns  shall  rise  and  set  he 
will  cease  to  breathe ;  his  life  will  have 
been  honourable  and  his  end  illustrious  t 
Grod  will  be  my  support^  that  I  mock  not, 
in  mourning  for  his  loss,  the  fiajr  bitterer 
grief  of  this  unhappy  people !  ** 
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"  Most  truly,  lady,"  replied  Reginald, 
"  have  you  cause  for  thankfulness  !  the  very 
danger,  though  past^  makes  the  heart  sicken 
and  the  brain  dizzy  in  recurring  to  it : 
let  us  think  rather  how  our  present  bur- 
thens may  be  lightened ;  in  what  way  I 
may  contribute  to  your  aid.  Your  cheek, 
fair  maiden,"  he  continued,  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  a  feeling  deeper  and  tenderer 
than  that  of  a  brether,  ^^  is  thinner  and  even 
paler  than  when  last  we  parted.  The  air 
of  these  damp  caverns  can  minister  to  no 
wholesome  function  of  mortality ;  come  with 
me,  lady,  to  a  fitter  hiding-place  above- 
ground — ^his  last  hours  may  perchance  be 
prolonged,  your  health  surely  better  cared 
for." 

Constancia  shuddered  as  the  proposition 
reached  her.  "  Far  better  the  damp  caverns, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dead,  their 
legitimate  tenants,"  she  exclaimed,  hur- 
riedly ;  "  far  better  the  foul  air  of  things 
putrid,  the  company  of  loathsome  reptiles, 
famine,  and  thirsty  than  the  free  air,  and  the 
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abundance  of  a  city  which  an  English  sol- 
diery pollutes !  Here  at  least  my  father's 
death-bed  is  undisturbed  by  sounds  of  brutal 
riot ;  and  we  can  starve,  if  such  be  Heaven's 
will,  in  decency  and  peace/' 

"  A  rifled  city,"  replied  Reginald,  "  will 
have  few  charms  for  the  White  Company ; 
when  every  house  is  plundered,  every  fierce 
spirit  sated  vrith  licentiousness,  tlie  sol- 
diery will  be  called  off ;  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  worthless  shell  sold  to  any  one  who 
may  think  the  gleanings  of  hidden  hoards 
worth  the  speculation.  Till  then  it  may  be, 
perchance,  wiser  to  prefer  even  this  vault 
to  the  free  air  above.  I  would,  lady,  that 
I  might  share  your  brief  imprisonment ! 
you  will  at  least  allow  me  to  come  from 
time  to  time,  to  minister  as  I  may  to 
your  necessities,  and  to  bring  you  tidings 
that  may  touch  your  release." 

"  Come,"  replied  the  maiden,  "  when  you 
will,  your  voice  will  cheer  us,  your  presence 
give  us  some  feeling  of  protection.  We 
have  met  under  trying  scenes,  and  our  in- 
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tercourse  may  daim  some  exemptions  from 
the  ordinary  restraints  of  cities.  But  leave 
us  not  yet/'  she  said:  '*look  at  my  poor 
father,  and  tell  me,  is  death  inevitable  V^ 

Reginald  saw  the  wound  laid  bare;  it 
was  ghastly  and  in  an  evil  state,  and  threat- 
end,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  a  liberation  at 
no  distant  interval  from  the  cares  of  this 
world.  Gonstancia  gathered  from  his  aspect 
the  answer  she  had  looked  for,  and  again 
placing  the  coverlid  over  him,  turned  and 
beckoned  to  Margherita  to  lead  him  from 
their  hiding-place. 

"  You  can  return,*'  she  said,  mournfully, 
when  he  was  about  to  go  :  "  even  in  this 
dark,  damp  dungeon,  the  heart  needs  the 
sympathies  of  its  kind." 

Margherita  started  when  the  voice  of 
Gonstancia  reached  her;  pale  as  was  the 
cheek  of  her  mistress,  hers  seemed  &r 
nearer  to  the  whiteness  of  one  already  dead. 
She  obeyed  without  uttering  a  syllable ;  and 
placing  her  hand  again  in  that  of  Reginald, 
reconducted  him  across  the  body  of  the 
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church  to  the  small  door  by  which  he  had 
entered,  and  there,  without  a  word  of  adieu, 
left  him. 

Reginald  returned  to  his  quarters  cheered 
and  grateful.  He  pitied  not  the  less  those 
who  had  suffered  because  she  had  escaped ; 
but  a  change  had  come  over  him,  and  his 
compassion  assumed  a  far  other  character 
than  it  had  done.  The  active  charities  of 
regard  for  his  fellow-creatures  took  place  of 
the  morbid  feelings  of  disgust  and  horror 
with  which  his  mind  reverted  to  the  world 
about  him.  He  could  now  again  mingle 
with  men  whom  he  had  seen  busiest  in  the 
late  massacre  ;  he  could  take  his  seat  at  the 
board  of  Hawkewood,  discourse  calmly  of 
the  deeds  past,  of  the  prospects  of  the  Com- 
pany during  the  great  war  about  to  com- 
mence ;  he  could  take  upon  himself  many 
of  the  active  duties  of  a  zealous  soldier, 
and  bend  with  Hawkewood  for  hours  over 
the  maps,  such  as  they  were,  that  had  been 
formed  under  that  extraordinary  man's  per- 
sonal direction;  he  could  study  with  him 
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the  plans  of  bastions  and  cities,  take  an 
interest  in  the  half-matured  schemes  of  his 
commander ;  and,  abstracting  his  mind  from 
the  darker  shades  of  his  character,  view 
with  enthusiasm  the  coming  campaign  under 
such  a  leader.  This  change  did  not  escape 
the  all-seeing  glance  of  Hawkewood,  and  his 
delight  was  to  test  its  sincerity  by  constant 
reference  to  the  coming  war.  They  were 
mutually  beginning  better  to  imderstand 
each  other.  The  novelty  of  Reginald's  in- 
dependence of  character,  which  had  at  first 
kept  Hawkewood  much  aloof  from  him,  now 
gradually  vanished  as  the  young  man  had 
hourly  opportunities  of  learning  his  absolute 
sway  over  the  Company,  and  the  stem  de- 
cision with  which  he  exercised  it. 

Daily  couriers  went  and  came  between 
the  legate,  the  Yisconti,  and  the  Company ; 
provisions,  stores,  horses,  and  armour  were 
collected  from  all  quarters ;  and  everything 
was  in  active  preparation  for  the  opening  of 
a  campaign  of  unusual  importance.  In  the 
meantime  Reginald  beheld,  not  without  some 
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return  of  his  old  disgust^  the  prognostica- 
tions of  Hawkewood^s  interview  on  the  night 
after  the  massacre  beginning  to  be  verified. 
Some  of  them  were  most  effectually  so. 
The  market-place  abounded  with  provisions, 
the  whole  country  seemed  to  teem  with  an 
unprecedented  fertility,  droves  of  oxen  daily 
entered  the  town, — not  before  the  spears  of 
the  Company,  but  voluntarily  sent  by  the 
peasants  to  an  unusually  active  market ; 
eveiy  ceUar  within  mUes  around  them  gave 
up  the  treasures  of  its  oldest  vintages ; 
the  peasant  girl  no  longer  hesitated  to  bring 
her  own  stores  within  the  city,  or  to  mingle 
confidently  amongst  the  armed  soldiery. 
The  daily  occupations  of  a  peaceful  city 
were  partially  resumed,  the  trades  and  arts 
of  civilised  life  were  again  in  requisition, 
the  churches  again  had  their  worship, — nay, 
the  very  altar  which  Reginald  had  seen  so 
foully  desecrated  was  once  more  surrounded 
with  votaries,  not-a  few  of  whom  were  the 
chief  actors  of  the  past  tragedy.  He  saw 
young  children  play  round  the  fountain  on 
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whose  parapet  the  dreaded  Gondottiero,  after 
dipping  his  hands  within  its  wave  to  cleanse 
them  of  the  stains  of  his  night's  work  had 
taken  his  brief  repose  to  reason  on  the 
changes  past  and  to  come  t 

One  more  prediction  Reginald  hacl  yet  to 
look  for,  and  that  also  was  destined  to  be 
fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.  The  sounds  of 
song  and  laughter  were  again  heard  in  the 
city  ;  many  a  merry  air  of  his  native  land 
streamed  from  garden  and  vineyard,  and  the 
sound  of  quick  steps  in  the  statelier  dances 
of  the  southern  peasant  reminded  him  of 
scenes  that  his  heart  loved  and  his  eye  had 
often  feasted  on.  His  early  disgust  at  the 
bitter  mockery  of  such  rejoicing  speedily 
wore  away,  he  learned  to  contemplate  the 
festival  without  looking  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  feasted.  He  strove  to  look  upon 
the  young  fair  forms  which  met  him,  idling 
through  the  streets  or  frolicking  through 
empty  houses^  tricked  out  in  the  finery  of 
other  stations  of  life,  as  cheerful  and  bright 
pageants,  without  reflecting  at  what  price 
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such  liberty  and  such  trappings  had  been 
purchased.  They  who  mourned  for  mur- 
dered parents^  or  for  the  lot  of  a  lost  sister, 
lived  in  caverns  below  the  earth,  and  the 
very  SQtmd  of  their  wailings  was  hushed  lest 
it  might  betray  them.  Each  day  more  fully 
accomplished  Hawkewood's  predictions.  The 
dashing  and  reckless  soldier  was  found  a 
more  jovial  Mend  and  an  easier  master  than 
the  cross  and  hunger-loving  provider  for 
after  days.  The  very  implements  and  ac- 
cessories of  thrift  were  despised  and  flung 
abroad.  In  the  open  air,  in  assemblies  of 
hundreds  was  now  the  midday  meal ;  trel- 
lises interwoven  by  vine-leaf  and  tendril 
shaded  them;  costly  silks,  rich  tapestries, 
and  silver  goblets  were  about  them.  The 
wine  gurgled,  not  from  the  narrow  neck  of 
the  niggard  flask,  but  it  burst  in  sparkling 
and  purple  rivers  from  the  tilted  hogshead, 
and  the  sound  of  martial  music  made  the 
very  air  they  breathed  buoyant  with  fes- 
tivity. 
It  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  joyous 
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companies  streaming  out  from  the  city  gates, 
bound  to  some  neighbouring  slope  for  a  day's 
merriment ;  it  was  no  longer  strange  to  him 
to  hear  the  sound  of  girlish  laughter  ringing 
far  above  the  voices  of  their  companions. 
The  restraints  and  formalities  of  life  were 
buried  with  the  slain,  to  be  revived  when 
the  moralists  came  up  from  the  catacombs 
for  vengeance  on  the  unscrupulous !  Such 
companies  might  be  encountered  during  the 
sunny  days  of  that  season,  peopling  every 
garden  of  the  suburbs,  where  citizen  and 
peasant  girl,  in  emulous  toying,  might  be 
seen  sipping  from  the  soldier's  wine-cup, 
masquerading  in  his  ponderous  armour,  fill- 
ing again  and  again  the  exciting  goblet, 
yet  with  aU  the  dexterity  and  wit  of  wo- 
men,  warding  off  the  angry  look,  the  in- 
cipient strife ;  and  at  evening  once  more 
retracing  their  steps  to  the  city  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  oversparkling  glances,  yet  joyous 
and  in  laughter  to  the  last.  From  scenes 
such  as  these  would  Reginald  repair  to  the 
melancholy  regions  belov  the  ground,  where 
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each  day  every  face  that  met  his  view  be- 
came more  and  more  ghastly  and  sepulchral. 
Of  that  afflicted  family  Gonstancia  seemed  to 
suffer  least,  her  spirits  were  steady,  her  eye 
sparkled  like  a  torch,  and  her  tones  became 
cheerful,  her  words  full  of  hope. 

Not  so  was  it  with  Margherita.  From  day 
to  day  her  minute  frame  seemed  more  rapid- 
ly perishing.  She  had  continued,  as  long  as 
she  had  the  strength  to  crawl,  to  guide  the 
steps  of  Reginald  to  and  from  their  dark 
home.  But  it  was  not  long  before  her  limbs 
refused  to  sustain  her,  and  then  she  sank 
down  into  a  comer  of  the  chamber,  made  her 
couch  of  what  few  dresses  had  been  dis- 
covered about  such  parts  of  the  convent  as 
they  dared  venture  into,  and  prepared  si- 
lently and  without  a  murmur  to  die.  Regi- 
nald tried  many  times  during  their  solitary 
journeys,  to  cheer  and  to  console  her.  He 
declared  to  her  that  the  army  would  shortly 
quit  the  city,  that  her  imprisonment  must 
cease  in  a  few  days,  that  life  had  many 
solaces  ;  but  she  made  him  no  answer.    Once 
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only,  when  struck  by  the  death-like  iciness 
of  her  flesh,  and  the  trembling  of  her  limbs^ 
he  bade  her  lean  her  light  frame  against 
him,  and  placed  his  arm  round  her  waist  to 
steady  her  steps,  she  burst  into  a  paroxysm 
of  weeping,  and  called  with  so  wild  and 
agonizing  a  shriek  for  death,  that  he  feared 
her  intellect  had  utterly  fled. 

A  change  for  the  better  had,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  all  parties,  evidently  come  over 
the  malady  of  Buondehnonte  ;  and  he  began 
from  time  to  time  to  get  short  glimpses  of 
consciousness,  during  which  he  appeared  to 
have  vague  recollections  of  the  last  scene  in 
which  he  had  been  an  actor. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

An  intelligence,  needing  no  medium  of 
words,  had  imperceptibly  broken  Uke  a 
soft  light  into  the  hearts  of  Constancia  and 
Reginald ;  yet,  beyond  the  meeting  of  the 
glance  and  the  pressure  of  the  hand  when  he 
went  and  came,  the  quick  blush  and  the 
stray  tear  sometimes  on  the  joyous  cheek, 
which  flowed,  even  the  weeper  knew  not 
wherefore,  no  manifestation  of  their  mutual 
feelings  had  yet  escaped  them.  Reginald 
was  in  spirits  with  all  things,  for  the  world 
above  was  animated  and  joyous ;  and  even 
when  he  went  into  the  melancholy  hiding- 
places  under  the  earth,  and  saw  a  fellow- 
creature  on  a  sick-bed,  and  the  fragile  fmme 
of  Margherita  pining  and  perishing  without 
a  murmur,  hiding  with  astonishing  firmness 
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the  whole  portion  of  her  misery  in  her  own. 
bosom,  his  eyes  dwelt  only  on  the  beaming 
glance  of  Gonstancia,  which  sparkled  brighter 
when  he  came,  and  on  the  white  cheek 
which  tinted  when  he  spoke.  All  other 
sights  and  sounds  might  excite  sympathy, 
but  affected  not  his  happiness. 

It  was  after  a  roaming  walk  amongst  the 
vineyards  spotted  with  hundreds  of  happy 
groups,  that  Reginald,  about  three  weeks 
after  the  massacre,  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  getting  ConStancia  abroad,  were  it  only 
for  an  hour's  ramble  into  the  sunlight  and 
the  free  air.  The  next  time  they  met,  he 
ventured  to  propose  it.  The  heart  of  the 
maiden  bounded  within  her  bosom  as  his 
words,  gentle  and  earnest,  passed  fix)m  coun- 
sel to  entreaty.  Her  promise  was  at  last 
extorted.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should 
bring  her  the  disguise  of  a  peasant-girl,  and 
they  were  to  pass  forth  from  the  city  gates 
with  the  earliest  of  the  parties  returning  from 
the  sale  of  their  fruits  and  vegetables.  This 
arrangement  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
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Margherita ;  and  for  the  first  time  that  she 
had,  since  her  illness,  made  any  request,  she 
now  looked  up  into  the  blushing  face  of  her 
mistress,  and  said  plaintively  and  without 
reproach,  "  A  few  more  days,  lady,  would 
have  finished  all ;  but  go,  go !  you  have  with 
you  prayers  and  a  sacrifice  for  your  happi- 
ness that  should  suffice  to  ensure  it." 

Both  Reginald  and  the  fair  girl  to  whom 
these  words  were  addressed  were  struck  with 
the  solemnity  of  her  voice  and  the  touching 
mystery  it  half-revealed.  Constancia  shud- 
dered, and  a  monitor  within  made  her  heart 
bleed  with  the  bitterness  of  its  rebukes. 

"  And  you,  too,  my  poor  child,"  said  Regi- 
nald, "  you,  too,  shall  go  hence ;  the  bruised 
spirit  shall  find  solace,  and  the  sunshine  of 
other  days  shall  animate  once  again  your 
bright  eye  and  your  sweet  cheek." 

He  lifted  the  hair  from  her  temples,  and 
placed  the  palm  of  his  hand  against  her 
brow  as  he  spoke.  After  a  moment's  pause, 
when  he  was  about  to  withdraw  it,  she  took 
it  and  held  it  in  her  feeble  grasp. 
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''  Shall  I  live  to  see  your  form  once  again 
entet  this  chamber  V*  she  asked  mournfully, 
"  Oh,  deceive  not  the  last  moments  of  one 
who  will  shortly  cumber  the  intercourse  of 
no  one/' 

"  Within  two  hours,  two  brief  hours, 
maiden,*'  replied  Reginald,  **we  shall  re- 
turn." 

Margherita  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  made 
no  reply.  Cofastancia  suflGSred  herself  to  be 
led  out  from  the  vaults  and  darkness  the 
first  time  since  she  had  sought  refuge  within 
them.  The  sun  was  already  gladdening  the 
heavens  with  the  tempered  heat  of  its  ascen- 
sion, when  Gonstancia,  disguised  as  a  com- 
mon market-girl,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Reginald,  passed  by  the  sentinel  at  the  city 
gate,  and  stepped  forth  into  the  open  coun- 
try. She  walked  long  without  uttering  a 
word,  her  heart  was  too  full  of  emotions, 
violently  alternating  between  grief  and  glad- 
ness to  pause  on  any  one  thought,  or  to  find 
language  to  utter  it.  The  music  of  the 
soothing  notes  of  joyous  birds  floated  over 
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her ;  the  odour  of  the  very  earth,  and  the 
mingling  of  the  perfumes  of  its  millions  of 
unseen  yet  fragrant  plants,  entered  into  her 
frame  with  a  subtile  and  pervading  sensa- 
tion  of  buoyant  pleasure. 

Reginald  felt  the  pressure  of  his  arm,  and 
the  quick  and  bounding  springingness  of  her 
step.  He  led  her,  not  where  the  trained  vine 
and  the  perfumed  lemon  had  been  taught  to 
mingle  their  fruits  and  firagrance  as  a  lure 
to  the  steps  of  all,  but  up  grassy  slopes  into 
solitary  places,  where  the  brighter  verdure, 
the  neglected  grass,  the  tall  forest-tree,  most 
reminded  him  of  the  glades  and  groves  of 
his  native  land.  The  remembrance  of  this 
walk  was  destined  to  dwell  in  his  mind 
as  a  thing  holy,  as  long  as  life  lasted ;  no 
minutest  incident  either  of  the  landscape, 
or  the  living  beings  who  like  themselves  had 
wandered  abroad  to  enjoy  it,  escaped  his 
notice ;  his  heart  was  open  to  all  gentle  and 
glad  impressions.  There  was  for  him,  not 
less  than  for  the  fair  being  with  him,  joy  in 
all  sounds, — in  the  song  of  birds,  the  murmur 
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of  impatient  waters  that  wound  like  glitter- 
ing snakes  through  the  tallest  and  greenest 
grass ;  the  sighing  of  tree  and  breeze  in  con- 
flict, went  each  harmoniously  to  the  senses 
that  had  been  so  recently  tortured  with  shrieks 
and  the  clash  of  arms.  They  had  reached 
the  summit  of  a  gentle  ascent  which  over- 
looked the  city,  and  Reginald  turned  to  gaze 
downward  into  the  streets  and  squares 
stretched  out  beneath  him.  Both  looked  on 
them  for  some  time  in  silence. 

"Who  could  believe,**  observed  Reginald, 
"  that  that  thinly-peopled  city  was  the  same 
in  which  the  English  entered  so  lately  1  and 
yet  it  is  now  busy  and  fiill  of  life,  compared 
to  what  it  has  been,'* 

"  Let  us  turn  our  vision  elsewhere,"  said 
the  maiden ;  "  my  very  heart  sickens  as  I 
gaze  on  its  towers  and  churches,  and  bethink 
me  of  what  they  will  be  memorials  as  long 
as  one  stone  shall  stand  upon  another/' 

"  Ay,  let  us  indeed  look  elsewhere,  lady," 
exclaimed  the  youth.  "  Nature  has  spread  a 
fair  scene  around  us,  and  the  tale  that  I 
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irould  whisper  into  thy  gentle  and  pure 
spirit  were  better  told  where  no  imagery 
connected  with  man's  evil  passions  may 
make  thee  doubt  or  tremble."' 

They  turned  their  backs  on  the  prospect 
which  they  had  paused  to  contemplate.  The 
&ce  of  R^inald  was  pale,  and  his  voice 
tremulous,  as  he  continued  speaking.  '^  Far 
hence,  lady,"  he  said,  *^  is  the  land  of  those 
men's  fathers  and  of  mine.  Nature  has  been 
less  boimtifiil  to  it  than  to  this,  but  the 
valour  of  brave  and  wise  men  has  made  the 
law  powerful;  the  rights  of  the  poorest 
peasant  are  respected;  the  honour  of  his 
daughters  is  held  sacred;  there,  such  men 
as  those  below  us — ay,  even  to  the  re- 
nowned and  extraordinary  man  who  sways 
them — ^would  be  branded  as  a  people's  curse, 
hunted  from  the  homes  of  men,  till  the  law 
overtook  them,  and  the  public  gibbet  would 
hold  them  up  to  the  execration  and  scorn  of 
all  1  In  that  land,  where  the  beauty  given 
sparingly  to  our  tamer  scenery  is  the  lavish 
heritage  of  its  daughters,  the  gentle  and 
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loving  heaxt^  the  pure  and  lofty  spirit^  are 
prized  beyond  loveliness.  It  is  of  a  home 
in  that  land,  of  an  association  with  proud, 
yet  most  honourable  and  tender  minds,  that 
I  would  venture  to  speak  to  you.  If  I  have 
erred,  Gonstancia,  in  thinking  that  such  dis- 
course will  not  displease  you,  the  &ult  is 
mine,  as  will  also  be  the  penalty/' 

He  paused ;  but  his  listener,  though  the 
tears  were  on  her  cheek,  made  no  effort  to 
stop  him.  "  It  were  better  told  here,  Gon- 
stancia/' he  whispered,  "  where  we  have  none 
but  gentle  witnesses ;  here,  where  the  first 
impulses,  after  it  is  said,  are  not  curbed  by 
the  presence  of  others;  here,  where  the 
golden  and  glad  sunbeams  light  up  the 
beauty  of  thy  sweet  cheek ; — it  were  better 
told  to  thee  here,  than  in  cold  and  desolate 
caverns  beneath  the  earth  —  that  I  love 
thee ! — And  now,  Gonstanda,"  he  said,  rais- 
ing her  blushing  cheek,  "  if  I  have  not 
spoken  over  boldly,  refuse  me  not  the  pledge 
with  which  such  a  vow  should  be  crowned.'' 

The  maiden  trembled  violently,  but  ut- 
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tered  not  a  word ;  their  lips  met,  and  her 
face  was  then  averted  fix)m  him.  Reginald 
made  no  farther  effort  to  check  the  paroxysm 
of  tears  which  followed ;  but^  with  his  arms 
supporting  her  agitated  frame,  he  held  her 
to  his  heart,  whilst  the  intensity  of  her  first 
confused  emotions  exhausted  itself  ill  weep* 
ing. 

"  Henceforth,  beloved  one,'*  he  said,  "  the 
heart  on  which  thou  now  leanest  shall  be 
thy  home!  If  the  fond  language  of  fond 
feelings  make  thy  cheek  blush  as  it  now 
blushes,  thou  hast  at  least  found  where  to 
screen  it." 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  the  gentle 
task  of  winning  back  courage  for  her  glowing 
eyes  to  meet  his,  in  so  familiarizing  her  soft 
cheek  to  the  tenderest  pledge  of  so  novel  an 
avowal  till  her  lips  were  no  longer  averted 
from  those  that  sought  them,  that  all  note  of 
time's  passage  was  lost?— that  the  subter- 
ranean cells  of  Santa  Ghiara,  and  those  they 
harboured,  were  equally  forgotten  1  Two 
hours  had  been  the  longest  period  that  Con- 
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stancia  thought  of  staying  from  her  feiiher'a 
side,  or  that  Reginald  had  ventured  to  pro- 
pose to  her.  The  sun  was  sinking  &st  in 
the  western  heavens  before  the  steps  of  these 
affianced  lovers  were  turned  towards  the 
citj.  A  pause  of  some  minutes  ensued  after 
the  first  word  that  had  been  said  of  going 
back,  for  the  heart  of  the  maiden  reproached 
her,  and  a  voice  spoke  in  the  bosom  of  Begi* 
nald  also,  which  waked  up  bitter  thoughts. 
Yet  even  when  they  did  turn  to  retrace  the 
route  they  had  made  at  daybreak,  their  steps 
fell  tardily,  the  time  fled  more  quickly  than 
they  did,  it  was  dusk  before  the  disguise  of 
Gonstancia  was  laid  aside,  and  they  entered 
once  more  beneath  the  pavement  of  the 
church  of  the  convent. 

The  vaults  sounded  more  dismally  than 
they  had  ever  yet  sounded,  and  an  unac- 
coimtable  feeling  of  dread  crept  over  the 
senses  of  Reginald  as  he  drew  near  to  the 
cell  which  was  for  a  while  to  be  Gonstancia's 
habitation.  As  they  approached  the  door, 
the  sound  of  a  voice  reached  them ;  and  when 
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thej  entered,  Gonstancia  beheld  her  fitther 
partly  raised  on  his  elbow,  and  calling  qneru* 
louslj  first  for  her,  and  then  for  Margherita. 
Reginald  cast  his  glance  into  the  dark  comer 
occupied  bj  that  young  girl,  and  he  saw 
her  diminutive  form  crouched  up,  her  chin 
drooped  to  her  knees,  and  her  ejes  glaring 
with  an  unearthly  and  wild  brightness 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  stood,  yet  so 
fixed,  even  when  he  approached  her,  that  he 
doubted  whether  she  saw  him.  Buondel- 
monte  still  called  to  her,  and  Gonstancia 
drew  near  to  his  bedside,  and  said  gently, 
^^  I  am  here,  my  fitther ;  poor  Margherita  is 
ill ;  she  sleeps^  doubtless^  or  would  be  at 
thy  side.^ 

''  What  sayest  thou,  Gonstancia  r  he  asked. 
'' Heard  I  aright  that  the  child  is  ill  ?  Then 
where  hast  thou  been?  Is  Giovacchino  a 
fitting  nurse,  think  you,  for  a  deUcate  and 
beautiful  girl  like  herl  or  hast  thou  been 
above,  seeking  to  steal  from  the  assassin 
aught  that  may  avail  her?  Hark  you, 
Gonstancia  !'*  he  said,  drawing  down  her  ear 
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to  his  lips,  "  cherish  her  life  as  thou  would'st 
thine  own,  for  thy  brother  loved  her !  She 
is  a  gentle  and  good  girl,  and  should  have 
been  thy  sister.  I  would  all  but  as  soon 
miss  thee  from  my  sight  as  her.  Margherita^ 
child  !^^  he  called  gently,  as  though  fearing  to 
alarm  whilst  rousing  her,  *^dost  thou  hear 
my  voice  1  Come  to  me,  dear  girl ;  I  would 
kiss  thy  fair  forehead,  and  assure  thee  of  an 
old  man's  love  for  thee." 

But  no  answer  was  made  to  this  appeal. 
Reginald  had  taken  up  the  small  lamp,  and 
was  bending  over  her ;  he  was  looking  to  see 
if  vision  dwelt  in  the  fixed  glance  that  was 
still  upon  him:  he  felt  her;  she  was  cold 
and  icy  as  a  corpse :  be  bent  down  till  his 
cheek  nearly  touched  her  lips,  and  it  was 
only  then  that  he  could  feel  assured  that 
there  was  yet  life  within  that  seemingly 
inanimate  body,  for  the  breath,  though  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  warmth,  passed  over 
his  cheek.  He  called  her  name,  but  she 
evidently  no  longer  knew  him. 

"  Constancia,''  he  said,  "  if  the  poor  child 
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remain  longer  in  these  accursed  vaults,  she 
must  inevitablj  die ;  I  doubt  much  whether 
her  doom  be  not  already  past  recal ;  I  will 
carry  her  hence ;  the  air  of  heaven  may  yet 
rouse  her/^ 

He  lifted  her  from  the  ground ;  her  weight 
aeemed  but  as  that  of  an  infant :  he  folded 
round  her  numbed  limbs  the  cloak  that  he 
used  a?  a  disguise  in  his  frequent  entering 
the  doors  of  the  church,  and  quitted  the 
chamber.  In  a  few  minutes  more  he  had 
laid  his  frail  burthen  on  the  bed  he  used  to 
occupy  ;  and,  busying  himself  with  the  gen- 
tleness and  the  modesty  of  a  brother,  loosened 
part  of  her  dress,  and  after  flinging  open  the 
windows  to  admit  the  breeze  to  her  cheeks, 
At  down  beside  her  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  night  in  patient  vigil. 

Hours  passed  away,  and  she  gave  no 
symptoms  of  returning  consciousness:  the 
shadows  playing  over  her  features  as  the 
wind  caused  the  flame  of  the  lamp  to  waver, 
had  more  than  once  made  him  bend  anxi- 
ously down,  thinking  that  the  lips  or  the 
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eyelids  were  in  motion.     It  was  long  past 
midnight^  but  he  was  unwearied ;  his  posi- 
tion had  not  changed,  he  held  her  hand  in 
order  that  the  slightest  movement  might 
give  him  tidings  of  her  awakening ;  he  had 
from  time  to  time  lifted  her  hair  from  her 
temples,  and  then  replaced  it ;  he  had  felt 
for  the  almost  slumbering  pulse,  the  nearly 
silent  beating  of  the  heart,  yet  no  change 
rewarded  his  watching.     At  last  she  moved 
uneasily,  and  her  lips  murmured  something, 
of  which  only  the  name  of  Cionstancia  was 
distinguishable.     She  almost  instantly  re- 
lapsed into  perfect  stillness,   and  another 
hour  passed  away  before  she  again  moved. 
But  this  time  her  waking  was  more  com* 
plete.    The  first  object  that  met  her  glance 
was  the  compassionate  brow  of  Reginald 
bent  over  her.     She  then  closed  her  eyes,  as 
if  striving  to  recollect  something  of  which 
she  retained  but  a  vague  impression.     She 
once  more  looked  around  her,  and  Reginald 
perceived  the  recognition  of  the  objects  of  his 
chamber  gradually  entering  her  perception : 
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she  was  too  feeble  to  speak,  but  a  faint  smile 
betokened — so  at  least  he  interpreted  it — a 
heart  at  rest  With  her  hand  in  his,  with 
a  mind  wavering  between  consciousness  and 
slumber,  Margherita  lay  for  several  hours, 
and  Reginald  continued  his  patient  watch. 
The  morning  sunbeams  found  him  at  his 
post;  they  entered  joyously  and  brightly 
into  the  apartment,  and  as  the  orb  ascended, 
the  soft  gleams  of  its  early  brightness  formed 
a  glory  over  the  beautiful  features  that  were 
as  tranquil  as  the  slumber  of  infancy. 

Whether,  during  the  thoughtful  hours  that 
he  had  spent  by  that  young  creature's  side, 
Ranald  had  found  aught  to  blame  in  his 
conduct  to  her  hitherto,  or  whether  he  con- 
jectured the  cause  of  her  mysterious  and  un- 
murmuring malady,  whether  any  syllable  had 
escaped  her  lips  to  betray  her  secret,  or  not, 
it  is  certain,  that  when  consciousness  had 
once  more  returned  to  her,  his  tones  were 
more  gentle,  his  manner  more  tender  than 
it  had  ever  yet  been  in  his  intercourse  with 
her.     For  days  and  days  past,  her  eyes  at 
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waking  had  seen  the  damp,  spider-peopled 
vaults  arching  over  her,  a  dim  light  flicker- 
ing in  constant  struggle  with  the  gust  that 
swept  from  a  hundred  caverns  where  the 
dead  slumbered;  she  had  breathed  a  fetid 
air,  heard  no  sound  of  the  human  voice, 
except  in  whispers,  and  lost  all  distinction 
of  day  and  night.  She  now  awoke  with  tfie 
joyous  sunbeams  upon  her  brow,  the  brisk 
fresh  breeze  playing  over  her  cheeks  and 
temples;  but  more  cheering  to  her  spirit 
than  the  esdiilarating  light  and  the  balmy 
air  was  the  vision  of  the  a£fectionate  watcher 
by  her  side. 

"  The  danger  is  over,  my  poor  child !''  said 
Reginald,  tenderly ;  "  you  shall  enter  no 
more  into  those  hideous  caverns,  neither 
peril  nor  insult  shall  follow  you,  but  a  ten- 
derer nurse  than  I  can  be  shall  tend  you  !'^ 

'^  Is  the  Lady  Gonstancia  here  V  asked 
Margherita. 

"  She  is  not,"  replied  Reginald :  "  she 
keeps  watch  by  her  fether^s  side,  as  I  do  by 
you«     Things  are  hourly  changing  in  this 
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city,  and  I  trust,  that  before  many  days  are 
over,  they  too  may  come  out  from  their 
hiding-place,  and  live  in  security,  where  the 
fresh  air  and  the  cheerful  sun  will  restore 
all  to  health.  But  hush !  hush !  you  have 
need  of  quiet.  I  must  leave  you  for  a  few 
hours ;  no  step  will  approach  whilst  I  am 
away,  and  by  midday  I  will  again  be  with 
you.''  So  saying,  he  pressed  her  hand  and 
left  her. 

Every  incident  of  his  life  of  late  gave 
Reginald  fresh  cause  to  interest  himself  in 
the  movements  of  the  Company,  for  on  them 
depended  the  liberty  and  health  of  Gon- 
stancia  and  her  father :  he  now  hurried 
to  the  head-quarters  of  Hawkewood,  and 
speedily  discovered  that  some  unusual  ex- 
citement prevailed  amongst  the  men.  He 
had  seen  that  for  some  time  past  the  excite- 
able  and  restless  spirits  of  that  roving  force 
had  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  an  un- 
peopled city,  and  become  sated  with  the 
licentiousness  which  was  attended  with  no 
peril,  purchased  by  no  adventure ;  and  he 
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readily  conjectured,  from  the  elated  brows 
and  joyous  countenances  of  those  he  met, 
that  Hawkewood  was  again  about  to  move* 
Whilst  he  was  busied  in  collecting  from 
casual  dialogues  of  those  meeting  or  passing 
the  nature  of  the  general  report,  a  hand  was 
laid  on  his  shoulder ;  he  turned,  and  beheld 
the  sleek  countenance  of  Walsou; 

"  I  have  been  long  seeking  you,  Master 
Reginald,'^  he  said.  "  Sir  John  desires  your 
company." 

Reginald  gladly  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
passed  quickly  to  the  presence  of  Hawke- 
wood. In  the  various  anterooms  through 
which  he  passed  he  met  joyous  faces;  the 
topic  on  the  lips  of  officers  and  men  was 
uniformly  of  a  march.  The  clang  of  anvils, 
the  bellowing  of  forces  had  redoubled ; 
horses  and  armour  were  alike  submitted  to 
careful  scrutiny.  Reginald  entered  the 
chamber  of  Hawkewood  and  found  him 
seated  before  heaps  of  papers,  with  the 
calm  aspect  and  the  reflective  glance  rather 
of  a  statesman  than  a  warrior.     He  pushed 
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from  him  the  table  at  which  he  had  been 
sitting,  when  he  perceived  Reginald  and  his 
secretary  enter. 

"  There,  Walson,"  he  said,  "  is  the  rough 
draft;  copy  me  it  into  courtly  yet  sol- 
diery phrase,  in  the  name  of  Master  Regi- 
nald de  Yere.  Hadst  thou  won  thy  spurs, 
Reginald,"'  he  said,  ^^it  would  have  made 
thee  a  fitter  seeming  deputy  for  a  soldier. 
But  the  opportunity  will  not  be  wanting. 
We  have  concluded  terms,"  he  continued, 
"with  the  Marquis  of  Este  for  the  sale  of 
this  city,  and  the  Company  is  on  the  move. 
I  shall  leave  a  hundred  troopers  with  you, 
'with  your  instructions,  which  are  very 
simple.  Take  the  money  and  give  up  the 
place.  A  sort  of  inventory  of  this  covet- 
able  possession  has  been  sent  to  his  Highness 
so  let  there  be  no  more  plundering.  I  leave 
with  you  a  worthy  son  of  my  friend,  the 
Provost  Marshal,  and  you  need  not  scruple  to 
use  his  advice — nay,  nor  his  services  either 
at  need.     In  one  hour  the  army  moves.** 

These  Yfe^  glad  tidings,  and  the  counte- 
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nance  of  Reginald  betrayed  the  joy  with 
which  he  heard  them.  He  was  struck  by 
the  singularly  piercing  glance  with  which 
Hawkewood  watched  his  features  as  he 
spoke.  It  had  at  times  occurred  to  him 
that  the  secret  of  Buondelmbnte's  living, 
and  his  lurking-place,  were  not  utterly 
unsuspected  by  his  leader,  and  the  silence 
of  Hawkewood  respecting  it  had  mainly 
contributed  to  the  cordiality  with  which  he 
had  met  his  advances  and  confidence.  The 
office  now  entrusted  to  him  was  the  greatest 
proof  which  that  most  circumspect  of  war- 
riors could  give  of  unlimited  confidence  in 
him ;  but  the  searching  look  with  which  he 
appeared  to  read  his  inmost  soul  staggered 
him  for  a  moment,  as  if  that  confidence 
were  given  somewhat  reluctantly.  No  re- 
mark of  a  personal  nature  was  made  on 
either  side  :  Reginald  declared  his  readiness 
to  undertake  the  business  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  the  remainder  of  the  interview 
passed  in  arranging  the  method  of  the  sur- 
render, and  fixing  the  time  and  place  of 
their  next  meeting. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Strictlt  punctual  as  Hawkewood  was  in 
all  things,  at  the  veiy  moment  he  had  fixed 
for  the  evacuation  of  Faenza,  at  the  expir- 
ation of  one  hour  from  the  passing  forth  of 
the  order,  he  led  out  the  legions  of  the 
Company  from  the  same  gate  through  which 
they  had  entered.  Reginald  rode  with  his 
commander  to  the  extremity  of  the  city,  and 
could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  altered 
aspect  of  all  things.  The  iron  warriors  sat 
their  horses  as  immovably  as  when  they  first 
entered  the  city ;  the  banner  of  Hawkewood 
was  carried  aloft  as  proudly ;  but  they 
moved  through  an  altered  people.  There 
was  no  longer  any  sound  of  psalms,  any  of 
the  mimic  banners,  and  gilded  lanthoms, 
and  garlanded  crucifixes,  that  had  appeared 
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to  give  them  welcome;  there  were  no  longer 
men  with  moody  brows  grouped  along  their 
path ;  but  in  the  room  of  those  demonstra- 
tions of  mingled  humility  and  dread,  the 
track  of  the  cavalcade  was  marked  by  num- 
bers of  young  ^rls  weeping  bitterly,  ringing 
their  hands,  tearing  their  gay  garments,  and 
throwing  beneath  the  horses'  feet  the  gaudy 
ornaments  which  had  been  so  fatally  prized. 
He  saw  many  a  young  white  bosom  bared, 
inviting  the  sword  to  pierce  it ;  he  heard 
lamentations  far  more  heart  rending  than  on 
the  night  of  the  general  butchery.  Multi- 
tudes of  women  had  followed  the  column 
through  the  gates,  and  many  had  be^n 
trampled  beneath  the  hoofs  of  horses  become 
ungovernable  by  long  laziness.  No  sooner 
was  this  inconvenience  perceived,  than  the 
order  was  given  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  and 
the  men  struck  with  their  sabres  all  who 
pressed  upon  them. 

Reginald  watched  the  last  soldier  disap- 
pear beneath  the  archway  of  the  city  gate, 
and  then  turned  to  take  order  for  executing 
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the  humane  determination  of  confining  the 
men  left  with  him  within  the  citadel,  in 
order  that  the  hundreds  of  hiding-places 
might  give  up  their  fugitives  without  moles- 
tation. He  found,  in  the  unhesitating  promp- 
titude with  which  his  orders  were  obeyed, 
the  astonishing  point  to  which  Hawkewood 
had  perfectioned  the  discipline  of  his  fierce 
soldiery.  The  streets  through  which  he  now 
passed  were  thronged  with  weepers ;  he 
heard  no  note  of  joy  for  their  departure,  no 
reproach  against  the  slayers  of  their  fathers, 
husbands,  and  brothers,  except  that  of  aban- 
doning them.  Reginald's  first  care  was  to 
place  up  in  the  squares,  and  against  the 
churches,  promise  of  security  of  life  and 
property  from  henceforth ;  and  he  was  him- 
self the  first  to  carry  the  intelligence  into 
the  dark  caverns  of  Santa  Chiara. 

Constancia  heard  his  step  before  he  reach- 
ed the  door  of  their  chamber,  and  met  him 
without  it  in  the  vaults ;  there,  as  in  the 
open  streets,  his  coming  was  greeted  with 
weeping.     Her  voice  was  broken  by  sobs  ; 

VOL.  II.  H 
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her  cheeks  as  he  pressed  his  lips  to  them, 
were  wet  with  tears. 

"  Oh,  Reginald/*  she  said,  "  can  the  past 
be  undone  ?  I  have  been  foolish  and  wicked, 
and  have  calculated  little  for  your  happiness. 
It  would  be  better  if  we  were  to  part  here, 
better  that  I  went  into  that  dark  chamber, 
J^o  lay  my  body  beneath  its  mould,  than  that 
we  leave  it  to  meet  the  future.'' 

"  Thou  would'st  say,  sweet  one,''  said  Re- 
ginald, embracing  her,  ^^that  thy  father  is 
sufficiently  recovered  to  claim  his  right  to 
guide  thee,  and  that  he  hates  the  very  name 
of  an  English  soldier!  Is  not  this  the  amount 
of  thy  alarm,  Constancia  1" 

"  Reginald,"  replied  the  young  girl  mourn- 
fully, "  my  alarms  are  not  groundless;  would 
to  Heaven  that  they  were !  I  have  gained 
the  avowal  of  thy  love ;  I  have  had  the 
pledge  of  thy  lips  upon  mine  ;  but — '* 

"  Constancia,"  said  her  lover  solemnly, 
'^  fear  of  consequences  were  now  childish. 
The  past  can  not  be  undone,  any  more  than 
can  the  noonday  and  evening  of  yesterday 
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which  heard  thy  vows,  return  to  us  I  Thy 
lot  henceforth,  beloved  one,  is  cast  with 
mine,  not  with  thy  father's.  If  he  dream 
of  snatching  thee  from  the  bosom  which  of 
thy  own  free  will  thou  hast  confided  in,  he 
will  find  one  stem  and  resolute  as  he  is. 
Go  back  to  him,  dearest,  with  the  good  ti- 
dings, that  men  come  to  convey  him  hence ; 
the  house  that  I  have  used  until  lately  shall 
be  prepared  for  him  and  you ;  there  you 
will  find  the  poor  girl,  Margherita.  She 
needs  kindness,  for  a  nobler  spirit  never  in 
this  world  met  with  a  harder  lot.  Keep  up 
your  spirits,  and  bring  not  cheeks  less  cheer- 
ful into  the  pure  air  and  the  light  of  Heaven 
than  you  have  had  in  these  dungeons.^' 

Reginald  folded  her  again  to  his  bosom  ; 
but  his  words  had  not  calmed  the  tempest 
within  the  heart  whose  throbbings  gave  a 
sad  omen  of  her  courage  to  encounter  the 
ills  of  an  adverse  lot.  A  loud  murmuring 
of  many  voices  now  sounded  hollowly  through 
the  cavemed  chambers  in  wh^^h  they  stood, 
and  reminded  Reginald  of  other  duties.     He 

h2 
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quitted,  as  he  hoped,  for  ever,  their  darkness 
and  foul  air,  and  regained  the  open  streets. 
He  was  met  by  numerous  groups  of  ghastly 
figures,  ragged  in  their  garments,  cramped 
in  their  limbs,  with  wan  cheeks  and  blinking 
eyes ;  some  of  them  craving  bread  in  charity, 
and  others  delivering  themselves  up  to  the 
most  extravagant  contortions  of  frantic  joy. 
He  saw  multitudes  crowding  about  the  pub- 
lic fountains,  and  on  aU  sides  rose  up  the 
cry  for  food.  The  superfluous  stores  heaped 
up  for  the  army  were  by  Reginald's  order 
thrown  open  to  them  ;  and  when  the  first 
cries  of  famine  were  hushed,  he  was  most 
struck  by  the  rapid  scattering  of  them  all 
to  resume  the  possession  of  their  houses  and 
shops.  Every  neglected  tenement  that  had 
been,  during  the  occupation  of  the  soldiery, 
the  property  either  of  man  or  beast  that 
chose  to  harbour  in  it,  was  now  claimed,  and 
in  many  instances  contested.  The  interval 
that  remained  before  the  surrender  of  their 
city  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  purchaser, 
threatened  to  be  employed  in  the  litigation 
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of  inheritance.  The  greatest  trial  to  his 
patience  was  the  ludicrous  annoyance  of 
having  the  house  that  he  had  lately  occu- 
pied, and  in  which  he  had  placed  Maigherita, 
daily  and  hourly  visited  by  its  ancient 
owner. 

In  the  mean  time,  Buondelmonte  and  his 
daughter  were  removed  into  that  house  ; 
what  little  medical  skill  the  place  could 
offer  had  been  secured  for  them,  and  before 
the  approach  of  the  commissioner  deputed 
by  the  Marquess  of  Ferrara  to  take  possession 
of  the  place,  both  Margherita  and  Buondel- 
monte had  left  their  beds.  The  impatient 
and  proud  spirit  of  the  old  noble  had  been 
the  first  to  get  the  better  of  his  illness  ;  and 
he  declared  openly  his  intention  of  seeking 
an  asylum  elsewhere,  as  soon  as  the  health 
of  Margherita  would  allow. 

The  explanation  between  him  and  Regi- 
nald, which  the  entreaties  of  Gonstancia  had 
delayed,  became  now  inevitable,  for  Marghe- 
rita's  strength  had  returned,  and  the  delight 
of  the  old  man,  who  loved  her  in  his  rough 
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way,  was  in  talking  to  her  of  some  paradise 
in  Lombardj  in  which  he  would  shortly 
place  her,  and  where  health  and  beauty 
and  her  former  cheerfulness  would  come 
back  to  her.  He  had  even,  unknown  to 
Reginald,  found  means  to  send  to  solicit  an 
escort  and  free  pass  into  his  states  from 
Bemabo  Visconti. 

Several  days  had  passed  away  since  the 
family  of  Buondelmonte  had  been  installed 
in  the  house  of  Reginald,  and  he  had  been 
spending  a  calm  hour  sitting  by  the  couch 
of  Margherita^  whispering  encouragement  for 
times  to  come ;  the  elasticity  of  youth  had 
entered,  in  spite  of  her  forebodings,  into  the 
heart  of  that  young  maiden,  and  she  madd 
each  day  less  effort  to  control  her  feelings 
and  to  meet  the  evil  that  must  inevitably 
come.  Buondelmonte  was  now  restored  to 
health  and  strength,  and  he  broke  in  upon 
their  interview  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said, 
ef  tendering  his  thanks  to  Reginald  for  the 
pttst,  and  of  bidding  him  adieu.  Astonished 
as  he  was,  and  for  the  moment  stung  by 
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this  cool  independence  of  his  authority,  Re- 
ginald saw  that  the  presence  of  Margherita 
was  not  where  he  could  wish  for  explana- 
tion, and  he  accordingly  begged  that  he 
might  be  allowed  a  few  minutes  of  privacy 
with  him.  But  Buondelmonte  answered  him 
coldly  and  firmly, 

''  No  explanation  is  needed  between  us, 
young  man  ;  you  have  had  it  in  your  power 
to  extend  to  me  the  common  charity  which 
no  stranger  would  have  denied,  and  you 
have  my  gratitude  as  far  as  I  am  capable 
of  feeling  such  a  sentiment  for  one  of  a 
people  from  whom  I  have  suffered  such 
deep  wrongs/' 

"  My  lord,''  said  Reginald  calmly,  "  I 
seek  not  any  reward  for  the  little  help  I 
may  have  rendered,  in  your  feelings  towards 
me  ;  they  began  in  suspicion,  they  may  pro- 
bably end  in  hate ;  but  I  have  that  to  say 
which  nearly  concerns  you,  and  which  it 
were  fitting  should  not  be  said  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  maiden." 

The  angry  reply  that  ensued,  and  the 
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equallj  haiightj  answer  of  Reginald,  it  mat- 
ters not  to  record.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
interview  was  finished  ;  Reginald  had,  in  the 
presence  of  Margherita,  in  a  few  words  de- 
clared his  love  for  his  daughter  and  de- 
manded her  hand  in  marriage.  His  lan- 
guage manifested  little  of  the  humility  of  a 
suitor,  his  tones  certainly  intimated  a  threat. 
The  answer  he  received  from  the  indignant 
and  furious  noble  was  an  oath,  loud  and 
gross,  to  Heaven,  that  he  would  see  his  child 
a  corpse,  that  he  would  sooner  himself  slay 
her,  than  consent  to  a  proposition  so  de- 
grading. Reginald  replied  also  in  anger,  and 
in  language  of  open  defiance. 

"  I  consider  her,"  he  said,  "  as  mine  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  for  she  has  pledged  her 
faith  to  me  solemnly,  and  I  give  you  warn- 
ing that  as  mine  I  will  claim  her  by  strata- 
gem or  by  force,  as  your  senseless  and  unjust 
prejudices  may  compel  me  !" 

Not  a  word  of  this  intemperate  scene  es- 
caped the  notice  of  Margherita,  who  had 
her  own  self-tormenting  commentary  for  the 
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new  position  in  which  it  placed  her.  "  Love 
that  can  brave  a  father's  anger,"  she  mur* 
mured,  "  is  not  likely  to  fall  away."  A 
pause  ensued  in  the  angry  dialogue,  and 
B^nald,  after  waiting  for  a  few  minutes  in 
a  struggle  for  self-possession,  bent  again 
over  the  couch  of  Margherita  to  make  his 
adieus. 

"  I  grieve,  fair  girl,"  he  said,  "  that  your 
ears  should  have  been  shocked  by  this  scene. 
I  regret  that  my  temper  should  be  thus  ruf- 
fled at  the  moment  that  I  must  bid  you 
jGarowell.  I  have  entrusted  a  sacred  avowal 
to  your  keeping.  An  office  of  love  I  now 
implore  of  you ;  it  is  to  assure  the  Lady 
Gonstancia  that  I  hold  her  vow  inviolable 
before  Heaven ;  that  I  call  upon  her  to  be 
ready  at  any  hour,  in  all  seasons,  to  ratify 
it  at  God's  altar.  Tell  her  that  we  shall 
meet  soon  again,  that  I  have  defied  this 
proud  man,  and  I  will  defy  all  these  high 
names  with  which  he  has  thought  to  scare 
me,  to  hinder  me  from  claiming  my  affi- 
anced bride/' 

h5 
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The  brilliant  eyes  of  Margherita  sparkled 
as  his  words  reached  her.  "  It  needed  but 
this,"  she  murmured,  "  to  make  my  unheard 
of  sacrifice  complete !  Reginald,"  she  said, 
with  a  wavering  yet  quick  utterance,  "  cost 
what  it  will,  your  trust  is  accepted, — ^you 
shall  be  obeyed/' 

The  young  man,  by  an  impulse  irresist- 
ible at  the  time,  but  bitterly  repented  of 
afterwards,  bent  over  her,  kissed  her  brow, 
and  departed.  Within  a  few  hours  after 
that  scene  Buondelmonte  and  his  escort, 
with  his  daughter  and  Margherita,  were 
once  more  in  the  open  country,  with  their 
horses'  heads  directed  towards  Milan. 

Reginald  had  in  all  due  form,  and  with  all 
fitting  interchange  of  documents^  received 
in  the  name  of  Sir  John  Hawkewood  the  sum 
of  60,000  golden  florins,  and  surrendered 
the  city  and  citadel  of  Faenza  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Marquess  Ferrara.  He  was 
in  a  mood  of  mind  too  recently  embittered 
by  his  private  disappointment,  and  too 
much  occupied  with  the  cares  of  his  com- 
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mission  to  be  affected  by,  though  he  could 
not  £ul  to  notice,  the  regret  manifested  by 
the  citizens  at  exchanging  his  mild  sway  for 
the  uncertainty  and  fear  with  which  they 
viewed  the  entry  of  the  deputies  of  their 
new  purchaser.  He  was  accompanied  as  &r 
as  the  gates  of  the  town  by  multitudes  of 
citizens^  who,  as  his  pennon  was  lowered  to 
pass  under  the  archway  of  their  gates, 
joined  in  a  loud  acclamation  of  farewell. 

The  army  of  Hawkewood  was  at  this  time 
scattered  amicably  about  the  allied  states  of 
the  Bomagna,  and  thither  to  the  head-quar- 
ters was  Eeginald's  first  move.  He  had  de- 
termined on  rousing  himself  from  his  long 
inaction ;  the  whole  of  Italy  resounded  with 
rumours  of  coming  war,  and  he  determined 
on  aclueving  something  during  the  ensuing 
campaign  to  earn  distinction.  He  found 
that  he  had  much  to  learn  even  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  profession.  He  was  not  defi- 
cient in  the  personal  accomplishments  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  period.  His  training  to  arms 
had  been  in  a  good  school,  aiid  imder  the  eyes 
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of  his  father,  than  whom  the  court  and  camp 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  boasted  not  a  more 
gallant  soldier,  nor  a  more  honourable  man. 
He  could  endure  fatigue  and  privation 
without  a  murmur,  and  he  was  possessed  of 
vast  bodily  strength,  and  singular  address 
in  the  use  of  horse  and  arms. 

For  the  knowledge  that  remained  to  be 
acquired  to  elevate  him  above  the  uses  of  *a 
mere  man-at-arms,  he  found  in  the  com- 
mander of  the  White  Company — who  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  skilful  master 
in  military  science  of  his  day — ^an  able  and 
willing  teacher.  He  entered  with  a  spirit 
of  patient  determination  into  the  study  of 
attack  and  defence,  and  joined  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  every  different  weapon  in  the 
Company.  In  the  use  of  the  bow,  in  the 
accuracy  of  his  aim,  and  the  amazing  force 
of  his  arm,  few  men  in  the  Company  excelled 
him  ;  but  he  had  yet  to  learn  the  astonish- 
ing truth  of  hand  and  eye  with  which,  under 
a  defended  bastion,  the  short  hooked  ladders, 
known  only  to  themselves,  were  so  fastened 
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together  as  to  form  a  passage  from  ledge 
to  ledge,  from  parapet  to  parapet ;  he  had 
to  accustom  his  bram  to  the  dizzy  walk 
overjsuch  slender  and  threadlike  pathways 
vrith  a  hundred  feet  of  precipice  below 
him.  But  in  all  this  he  found  excitement, 
and  distraction  from  cares  which  too  readily 
threw  a  gloom  over  his  brow  and  clouded 
aU  his  exertions  with  disgust. 

In  these  rude  exercises  it  was  the  fre- 
quent pleasure  of  Hawkewood  himself  to 
join,  for,  notwithstanding  his  age,  he  had. 
few  equals  in  the  use  of  weapons  to  which 
he  owed  his  fortunes,  particularly  in  ar- 
chery. Reginald  now  also  discovered,  what 
he  had  before  been  too  little  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Company  to  notice,  that 
within  that  renowned  corps  of  warriors 
there  were  men  of  high  birth,  scions  of  se- 
veral sovereign  houses  of  Italy,  who  had 
voluntarily  enrolled  themselves  under  the 
illustrious  banner  of  Hawkewood,  as  that  of 
whose  glories  men  spoke  the  loudest.  He 
now  for  the  first  time  heard  the  names  of 
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Count  Barbiano  da  Guneo,  of  Bicenino,  of 
Sforza  Attenduolo,  and  on  asking  to  have 
such  men  pointed  out  to  him,  had  seen 
youths  who  had  long  formed  the  personal 
guard  and  intimates  of  his  leader.  Regi- 
nald himself  began  to  be  spoken  of  in  the 
Company  as  a  youth  of  spirit  and  promise, 
and  Hawkewood  found  no  inefficient  assist- 
ance in  his  sedate  judgment,  his  great  fore- 
sight, perseverance,  and  promptitude  of  re- 
source. He  introduced  him  as  his  friend 
.to  the  officers  who  stood  highest  in  his 
esteem,  and  felt  a  pride  in  thinking  that 
there  was  one  at  least  of  his  countrjonen 
who  might  bear  comparison  with  the  illus- 
trious strangers  who  formed  the  principal 
pride  of  his  army. 

''  It  were  an  uncourteous  proceeding,  Re- 
ginald," he  would  say,  "  to  drive  such  men 
from  my  side  ;  and  yet,  take  my  word  for 
it,  when  I  am  gone  hence,  these  very  youths 
will  wrench  name  and  fame  from  this  Com- 
pany, high  sounding  as  both  are  at  this 
moment." 
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The  army  of  Hawkewood  had  been  moved 
to  Serezzana,  and  was  busied  in  making 
every  preparation  for  a  sudden  iliroad  into 
the  states  of  Tuscany.  The  politics  of  Italy 
meanwhile  had,  without  taking  any  import- 
ant change,  frequently  fluctuated  between 
war  and  peace.  A  semblance  of  amity  had 
be^i  maintained  to  the  last  moment  by  the 
Yisconti  toyrards  Florence,  for  he  tempo- 
rized, and  they  negociated ;  but  when 
Hawkewood  was  ready,  Bemabo  Yisconti 
threw  aside  the  mask  which  was  no  longer 
useful  and  dedared  war  openly  against 
Florence  for  presuming  i^  l^j^Ig^TZ 
Uttle  fortress  of  San  Miniato,  which  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  republic,  and 
declared  itself  a  vassal  of  the  empire. 
Yisconti  declared  that  his  duty  as  Imperial 
Yicar  in  Italy  compelled  his  interference  ;  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  Florence  insisting  on  the 
calling  off  of  their  troops,  and  declaring,  in 
case  of  non-compliance,  that  the  English 
Company  then  in  his  pay  would  be  in- 
structed to  march  direct  upon  their  forces, 
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and  that  the  consequence  must  be  on  their 
own  heads. 

The  re|Jly  of  that  headstrong  people  had 
been  instant  defiance,  and  the  ready  deci- 
sion of  the  Visconti  the  equally  instanta- 
neous fulfilment  of  his  threat.  Faenza  had 
been  given  up  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember ;  it  was  now  December,  and  during 
the  interval  that  had  elapsed  many  changes 
had  taken  place  in  Florence.  The  short 
reign  of  Barbadori  was  at  an  end ;  with  it 
finished  the  persecution  of  many  of  his  pri- 
vate enemies,  and  of  Buondelmonte  amongst 
them.  That  noble  had  been  living  in  dis- 
contented exile  in  Lombardy,  fuming  against 
the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  which  kept 
him  rusting  like  his  armour  in  vile  idleness, 
whilst  the  whole  of  Italy  rung  with  the  note 
of  war.  It  chanced  that  he  one  day,  whilst 
walking  on  the  battlements,  had  his  notice 
attracted  to  the  clattering  hoofe  and  foam- 
ing sides  of  a  horse  entering  the  streets 
beneath  him  at  the  top  of  his  speed.     That 
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courier  bore  a  dispatch  from  Florence  directed 
to  himself,  and  its  purpose  was,  not  merely 
the  annulling  the  act  of  exile,  but  an  in- 
stant recal  to  the  counsels  of  the  state. 
It  may  readily  be  imagined  with  what  good 
will  the  old  warrior  hastened  to  obey  the  call. 
Scorning  all  experience  of  the  past,  he  de- 
termined that  his  daughter  should  accom^ 
pany  him;  and  though  her  health  was 
shaken,  and  her  spirits  were  broken,  she  was 
placed  on  horseback,  and  hurried  with 
fiar  more  *speed  than  safety  towards  Flo- 
rence. 

Disregarding  all  warnings  of  the  insecu- 
rity of  the  country  that  he  traversed,  he 
chose  such  routes  as  led  most  directly  to- 
wards Florence;  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
good  fortune,  not  to  his  foresight,  that  he 
escaped  once  more  falling  into  the  toils  of 
the  English  Company.  Reginald  had  been 
abroad  with  a  handfcd  of  lances,  on  a  for- 
aging adventure,  and,  entered  with  his  party 
but  one  hour  after  the  escort  of  Buondel- 
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monte  had  left  it,  the  very  hut  in  which  he 
had  stopped  to  give  his  daughter  an  hour's 
rest.  That  peril  and  many  similar  ones 
escaped,  he  arrived  in  Florence,  himself  re- 
freshed by  the  return  of  activity,  but  his 
daughter  so  exhausted  that  she  was  carried 
from  her  saddle  to  her  bed.  '  Buondelmonte 
had  the  reward  of  his  exertions,  and  his  sa* 
crifice ;  he  found  his  own  party  predomi* 
nant  in  his  native  city,  and  its  offices  of 
trust  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,  and  he  was 
put  in  possession  of  his  palaces,  destitution 
from  the  public  purse  was  made  to  him,  and 
finally  he  was  declared  Captain  General  of 
the  armies  of  the  State,  and  directed  to  take 
the  command  of  the  force  that  lay  before  San 
Miniato.  This  was  the  most  fortimate  cir- 
cumstance that  could  have  befallen  the 
young  females  who  had  for  so  long  a  time 
been  compelled  to  follow  his  fortunes,  to 
share  his  perils  and  his  £Ebtigues.  Gonstan- 
cia  was  once  more  established  in  her  home, 
with  the  comfort  and  attendance  which  the 
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delicate  ^state  of  her  health  so  much  needed ; 
and  Margherita,  ever  mindful  of  the  last 
words  of  Reginald,  and  the  sacred  trust  she 
had  accepted,  forced  her  heart  to  the  heroic 
duty  of  urging  her  to  endurance  for  the 
9ake  of  the  absent. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  orders  came  at  last  from  Milan  for 
the  White  Company  to  pass  the  Tuscan  fron- 
tier ;  and  then  began  the  merry  life  of  the 
marauder.  A  line  of  blazing  cottages,  and 
thousands  of  fugitive  peasantry  marked  with 
unquestionable  accuracy  the  track  of  their 
desolating  march.  If  the  peasant  loitered 
over  the  garnered  treasures  of  the  last  har- 
vest, it  was  but  to  see  how  much  more  lavish 
in  its  use  was  the  spoiler  than  he  who  la- 
boured.; if  he  presumed  to  murmur,  the 
sabre  or  the  spear  eased  him  of  all  thought 
for  the  morrow. 

From  Serezzana  these  fearless  bands 
spread  themselves  in  an  extended  line  for 
more  ample  plunder,  directing  however  their 
march  with  undeviating  precision  towards 
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Pisa.  The  army  of  the  republic  of  Florence, 
now  under  the  command  of  Buondelmonte, 
was  employed  in  endeavouring  to  starve  the 
little  garrison  of  San  Miniato  into  surrender, 
and  occupied  a  position  chosen  with  infinite 
judgment.  Every  inch  of  country  was  per- 
fectly known  to  both  parties ;  it  had  been 
the  earliest  campaigning  ground  of  the 
English  Company  on  their  first  coming  into 
Tuscany  ;  and  the  whole  plan  of  the  expe- 
dition had  been  marked  out  by  Hawkewood 
to  Reginald,  during  his  leisure  hours  in 
Faenza.  Had  the  command  of  the  Floren- 
tine army  not  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Buondelmonte,  it  is  probable  that  the  plan 
of  the  English  captain  would  have  taken 
effect  to  the  very  letter.  But  that  veteran, 
hasty  and  impetuous  though  he  was,  had 
been  taught  several  stem  lessons  by  the 
practised  strategist  who  was  now  moving 
against  him.  He  knew  that,  much  as  the 
attack  of  those  fierce  lances  was  to  be 
dreaded,  the  fox-like  cunning  of  their  leader 
was  &r  more  formidable  ;  and  his  first  care, 
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as  he  was  the  earliest  to  occupy  the  ground, 
had  been  so  to  entrench  his  force  as  to 
defy  attack,  and  cut  off  the  possibility  of 
supply  from  the  besieged  town.  It  was 
known  to  both  armies,  that  hunger  was 
already  beginning  to  be  felt  within  the  walls 
of  San  Miniato,  and  Buondelmonte  did  not 
want  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  if  he  kept 
his  position,  famine  must  in  a  short  time 
compel  them  to  submission. 

The  first  endeavour  of  Hawkewood  natu- 
rally became  to  throw  supplies  within  the 
place,  that  he  might  have  time  to  choose  his 
own  mode  of  assaulting  so  cautious  an 
enemy.  He  had  accordingly  begun  to  esta- 
blish vajst'magazines  of  provisions;  and  whilst' 
the  Florentine  forces  remained  secure  and 
immovable  in  their  camp,  the  whole  coun- 
try about  Pisa  was  swept  by  the  skilful 
hands  of  his  lancers,  till  every  grain  of  com, 
every  barrel  of  wine  and  oil,  and  every  head 
of  cattle,  within  a  circuit  of  many  miles, 
was  conveyed  to  the  little  suburb  of  Gas- 
ciana^  about  six  miles  from  Pisa,  and  ten 
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from  the  camp  of  his  enemy.  Buondelmonte 
witnessed  all  these  preparations  with  con- 
tempt, for  he  knew  that,  except  by  forcing 
the  position  occupied  by  him,  with  an  army 
more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  the  one 
brought  against  him,  there  existed  no  earthly ' 
possibility  of  introducing  one  grain  of  com 
within  the  place. 

Day  after  day  continued  to  pass  on,  and, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  Buondelmonte, 
the  place  yet  held  out.  Hawkewood  was 
seldom  off  his  saddle ;  he  had  himself  care- 
fully examined  every  foot  of  country,  con- 
stantly prowling  about  the  camp  of  his  ene- 
my, yet  invariably  foiled  in  every  attempt  to 
discover  a  pass  by  which  he  might  approach 
the  town ;  and  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  impracticability  of  attacking  them  with 
any  chance  of  success.  His  p^resence  in  their 
neighbourhood  was  known  to  the  besieged 
citizens, .  and  to  that  he  trusted  for  their 
straining  every  exertion  to  hold  out  from 
one  hour  to  another. 

But  the  secret  trust  of  Hawkewood  lay  in 
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other  sources ;    he  knew  the  spirit  vdthin 
the  camp  of  Buondelmonte ;  ke  knew  also 
that  which  pervaded  the  stormy  sittings  of 
the  senate  of  Florence.     He  knew  that  in 
the  hourly  mutations  of  that  most  mutable 
of  governments,  the  nobility  had  been  by 
degrees  excluded  from  nearly  all  the  offices 
of  the  state  ;  that  the  more  opulent  of  the 
commercial  classes  had  been  compelled  in 
their  turn  to  yield  to  the  reckless  leaders  of 
the  populace  ;  that  the  voices  of  the  more 
aged  citizens  in  the  council  had  been  over- 
borne by  the  clamours  of  young  men,  legally 
unqualified  by  their  age  from  a  voice  in  the 
assembly  ;    and  that    the  wildest  schemes 
were  daily  propounded,  and  intemperately 
carried :  that  the  cautious  tardiness  of  for- 
mer counsels  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
most  pitiable  temerity,  the  most  laughable 
vapouring,  until  from  the  chambers  of  the 
palace  of  the  magistrature  the  popular  ora- 
tors issued  their  orders  to  the  army.     Cou- 
riers arrived  daily  at  the  camp  of  Buondel- 
monte, urging  him  by  every  stimulus  that 
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could  irritate  the  mind  of  a  proud  man,  to 
speedy  combat.  To  what  purpose,  it  was 
asked,  was  so  much  scientific  inaction,  whilst 
the  White  Company  ravaged  their  country, 
plundering  and  burning  all  things,  with  a 
force  half  their  numbers  ?  Buondelmonte 
had  but  one  answer  to  make  to  these  oft- 
repeated  murmurs.  "A  few  days'  loore 
patience,"  he  replied  to  these  eager  messen- 
gers, "  a  few  more  days  of  famine,  and  he 
would  answer  with  his  head  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  place.'' 

The  word  pcUience,  from  one  whose  in- 
firmity of  temper  was  well-known,  was  at 
first  respected;  at  last,  it  became  a  bye-word, 
it  passed  jeeringly  from  mouth  to  mouth 
in  the  contradictions  of  social  intercourse  ; 
it  was  used  to  interrupt  the  most  fervid 
harangues  of  the  most  popular  orators,  till 
the  very  sound  of  it  became  a  nuisance.  A 
deputation  of  some  of  these  eloquent  sena- 
tors vras  then  sent  to  the  camp,  with  autho- 
rity to  compel  the  patient  general  to  fight. 
Foaming  with  rage,  yet  grinding  his  teeth 

VOL.  11.  I 
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to  suppress  it,  BuoBdelmonte  led  out.  these 
meddlers  in  other  mem'  responsibility,  to  an 
elevated  spot,  from  which  the  whole  couni^ 
lay  extended  before  them^  He  pointed  out 
to  them  the  hemmed4n  and  helpless  fortress, 
the  security  of  his  own  position,  the  utter 
impossibility  of  the  English  approaching  with 
supplies,  except  by  forcing  his  camp.  His 
demonstrations,  if  they  convinced,  or  were 
understood,  by  no  means  silenced  the  de- 
puties of  the  senate,  who,  having  the  power 
of  doing  a  popular  action,  cared  little  about 
doing  a  wise  one ;  they  informed  him  that 
there  were  many  within  the  walls  of  Flo- 
rence  to  whom  his  character  for  gallantry 
and  daring  was  less  known  than  to  them, 
and  that  his  wariness  had  been  attributed 
to  cowardice. 

Buondehnonte  waited  to  hear  no  more  of 
their  wisdom,  but  roared  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der to  his  officers,  to  lead  out  the  men  to 
battle. 

The  eagle  eye  of  Hawkewood  was  never 
off  those  tents ;  and  when  he  perceived  that 
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there  urns  a  movement  of  some  kind  amongst 
them,  and  the  glare  of  armonr  in  the  de- 
scent from  the  hill ; — ^when  he  distinguished 
one  afler  another  the  numerous  banners  of 
the  dffierent  quarters  of  the  city  of  Florence, 
he  knew  that  the  hour  for  which  he  had 
so  patiently  waited  was  come ;  and,  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart,  he  smiled,  and  observed 
calmly  to  Reginald, 

"  It  is  the  old  stoiy  :  the  wool  merchants 
have  turned  warriors,  and  got  the  better  of 
our  fiiend  Buondelmonte  ;  see  that  the  men 
get  ready  the  suppers  of  the  long-suffering 
citizens  of  San  Miniato.  What  if  we  play 
ihe  part  of  the  timid  and  doubtful,  in  our 
turn  r 

Buondelmonte,  when  the  first  moments  of 
his  passion  were  past,  saw  into  what  utter 
foolishness  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
provoked.  It  was  now  past  remedy,  and  he 
determined  that  as  the  battle  was  to  be 
fought,  it  should  be  fought  bravely.  His 
pofiitaon  he  determined  at  all  costs  not  to 
abandon ;  and  accordingly,  leaving  sufficient 
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force  within  it  to  repel  assault,  moved  down 
to  lead  the  attack  in  person.     His  forces 
far  outnumbered  those  of  the  English,  and 
the  battle-ground  was  the    very  same  on 
which  only  five  years   before,  an  army  of 
Florentines,  in  which  he  had  himself  fought, 
had  defeated  the  same  force  against  which 
he  now  moved,  backed  by  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Pisa.     But  the  event  which  afforded 
him  encouragement  and  good  augury,  had 
served   Hawkewood    as   a   lesson.     In  the 
former  instance  that  general  had  led  the 
attack  :  he  had  marched  his  men  for  several 
miles  under  an  ardent  sun,  and  attempted 
with  wearied  ranks  to  carry  a  fortified  camp, 
and  encounter  a  refreshed  army.    This  was 
not  an  error  into  which  so  observant  a  strate- 
gist was  likely  to  fall  a  second  time ;  and 
accordingly,  it  was  now  left  to  Buondelmonte 
and  his  impetuous  Florentines  to  march  over 
the  ten  miles  of  broken  country  which  sepa- 
rated the  camps.     To  one  who  knew  as  well 
as  did  Buondelmonte,  Hawkewood's  singular 
predilection  for  ambuscades,  this  march  was 
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a  business  of  time,  and  infinitely  harassing 
to  the  men.  The  exultation  of  the  deputies 
from  the  senate,  whom  he  forced  to  accom- 
pany him,  encreased  as  they  advanced  un« 
molested  mile  after  mile,  until  the  position 
of  Hawkewood  at  Gasciana  was  within  sight. 
As  if  scared  by  their  approach,  the  soldiers 
of  the  White  Company  were  seen  falling 
back  from  various  posts  in  advance  of  their 
encampment)  and  even  to  the  practised  eye 
of  Buondelmonte,  there  was  an  appearance 
of  confusion  and  embarrassment  in  their 
movements.  Whatever  might  be  the  mean- 
ing of  this  apparent  panic,  it  was  no  time 
for  him  to  hesitate.  He  gave  orders  to  ad- 
vance, and  directed  his  first  point  of  attack 
against  the  Fosso  Amonico,  on  which  it  was 
evident  the  enemy  placed  their  main  strength, 
and  which  they  evinced  most  determination 
to  defend.  Buondelmonte  was  the  more 
convinced  of  this  from  seeing  the  tall  form 
of  Hawkewood,  who  was  well-known  to  him, 
passing  from  rank  to  rank,  placing  his 
archery  and  directing  his  spearmen. 
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Determined  to  conceal  all  appearance  of 
the  confidence  of  which  his  heart  was  fidl, 
that  wily  leader  made  his  men  stand,  on  the 
defensive  to  the  very  last.  The  charge  of 
the  FWtines,  whici  their  general  in  per- 
son made  a^nst  the  Fosso  Amonico,  was 
not  of  men  valorous  onlj  in  loud  talking ; 
thej  threw  themselves  against  the  renowned 
lances  of  their  antagonists,  and  amongst  the 
ranks  of  their  archery,  with  an  impetuosity 
and  gallantry  that  never  failed  to  excite  the 
eulogy  of  Hawkewood  in  after  times.  But 
those  ponderous  and  well-seryed  lances,  those 
imshrinking  and  fearless  archers,  whose  un- 
erring aim  was  as  coolly  taken  on  the  battle- 
field, as  on  the  practising-ground,  did  wdl 
their  duty  I  The  assailants  were  repulsed  ; 
again  put  into  order,  again  led  to  the  chai^, 
the  sword  of  their  leader  gleamed  before 
them,  he  cleft  his  way  into  the  mSlie  where 
the  fight  was  fiercest;  arrow,  and  sword, 
and  lance,  while  they  took  younger  lives, 
spared  his.  The  conflict  was  fought  entirely 
on  foot,  and  though  the  gallantry  of  one 
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man  might  do  much  for  example,  it  was  of 
little  avail  for  the  victory.  The  forces  of 
the  Repubtic  were  beaten  back  a  second 
time,  but  their  retreat  was  for  only  a  few 
score  yards.  Buondelmonte  once  more  set 
order  in  their  ranks,  and  once  more  led  them 
furiously  to  the  assault. 

"  The  battle  is  of  your  own  seeking,  my 
men,''  he  exclaimed  fiercely ;  "  and  you 
must  win  it,  or  you,  as  well  as  old  Buon- 
delmonte, must  leave  your  lives  where  you 
leave  your  honour !" 

The  third  charge  was  made  with  more  of 
method,  with  not  less  of  gallantry.  "  They 
waver ! "  shouted  in  deep  and  excited  tones 
the  Florentine  leader.  ''  In  amongst  them, 
warriors,  for  victory  1" 

The  English  lines,  as  the  quick  eye  of 
Buondelmonte  perceived  so  instanUy,  did 
waver ;  the  charge  of  their  assailants  was 
not  whoUy  shrunk  from,  but  the  ground  was 
ceded ;  the  hail  of  arrows  fell  less  fleetly 
than  before,  and  with  less  precision ;  dis- 
order had  got  amongst  their  ranks,  and  a 
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warrior's  eye  could  not  have  mistaken  the 
symptoms.  Where  then  was  Hawkewood? 
He  waj3  where  the  craven  is  on  the  onset, 
the  brave  man  in  the  retreat ;  he  was  in 
the  rear.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  weapon 
broken  in  the  middle,  yet  stained  with  blood 
to  the  very  hilt ;  he  had  abandoned  for  the 
time  the  simpler  office  of  the  common  man- 
at-arms,  and  waj3  busied  in  the  weightier 
duties  of  the  leader.  He,  too,  had  seen  his 
spearmen  borne  back,  he  had  seen  the  suc- 
cess of  Buondelmonte's  last  fierce  assault,  and 
he  was  preparing  for  an  orderly  retreat  in- 
stead of  a  ruinous  flight.  The  impetuosity 
of  the  Florentine  leader  threatened  to  de- 
prive him  even  of  this  poor  resource.  The 
ranks  were  broken,  the  pennons  wavered, 
there  were  a  few  minutes  of  hesitation,  and 
then  the  backs  of  the  English  were  fairly 
turned  to  the  post  they  had  defended,  their 
&jces  to  their  tents. 

The  good  genius  of  Buondelmonte  at  that 
moment  whispered  to  him  to  beware  !  But 
the  shout  of  the  excited  senators  was  raised 
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above  the  loudest  of  the  cries  of  battle,  to 
pursue  t  Buondelmonte  hesitated  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  his  efforts  to  steady  his  troops 
were  fruitless.  He  saw  himself  in  the  danger 
of  being  left  the  only  one  to  hold  possession 
of  the  conquered  field,  and  he  too  followed 
in  the  pursuit.  The  groimd  about  was  bro- 
ken, and  where  it  had  escaped  the  trampling 
of  wheeling  squadrons,  was  more  or  less  co- 
vered with  heath  and  wild  shrubs.  Heed- 
less whither  thej  followed,  so  that  the  heels 
of  the  enemy  fled  before  them,  the  victorious 
Florentines  with  shouts  of  mockery  dashed 
through  all  obstacles,  forgetting  the  fatigued 
of  their  march,  the  exertions  of  the  battle, 
in  the  excitement  of  that  headlong  chace. 

The  flying  lances  of  the  English  Company 
had  abready  reached  their  tents,  and  there 
the  exertions  of  Hawkewood  produced  a 
momentary  pause ;  some  of  their  ranks,  with 
himself  amongst  them,  showed  &yce  to  the 
foremost  of  their  pursuers.  A  gaflant  and 
dashing  charge  bore  many  of  their  enemies 
to  the  groimd,  and  for  k  moment  it  was 
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thought  that  the  whole  body  of  the  fugitives 
would  have  taken  courage  to  form,  and  make 
another  fierce  effort  to  recover  tl^e  day ;  b^t 
the  vast  stream  of  the  victorious  amy  had 
overtaken  the  more  swift-footed  of  the  pur- 
suers, the  £x\glish  again  ws^vered,  their 
general  with  his  bloody  ha^tle-^xe  still  strik- 
ing, as  if  a  single  arm  oould  arrest  a  host, 
i^as  borne  along  by  the  disordered  masases ; 
aiid  the  ciy  arose  to  m^e  for  the  ^t 
where  their  horses  had  l^n,  as  usual,  placed 
in  readiuess  for  au  em«fgency. 

Even  the  startling  ^oident  of  that  mo- 
mentary  pause  in  the  flight  of  their  enesfiy, 
and  the  sudden  havoc  in  their  rsuOiks  caused 
by  the  mere  handful  of  brave  meA  who  had 
dared  to  face  t^^m,  foiled)  to  sugge^  to  the 
Florentines  and  their  democcat  leadei^  the 
impmdeu«  of  tkA  i,«u«,u,  ^Jtowkg.  K 
wa^  Qpt  l^st  upon  ^OAdeboiO^te^  and  be 
renewed  his  exertions  to  halt  his  men^  and 
put  spme  ord^r  into,  the  mpde  of  thei^  pur- 
suit ;  but  a^  well  might  1^  h^ye  essayed^  to 
arrest  by  a   Qpmjna^jd  the  torrents  of  bis 
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native  land !  He  was  himself  compelled  to 
follow  ;  the  shouts  from  the  foremost  ranks 
hurried  on  the  loiterers,  and  the  battle-field 
was  left  £ur  behind. 

It  WAS  when  Buondelmonte  himself,  who 
had  hitherto  somewhat  distrusted  the  ap^ 
pearanees  of  all  things,  was  at  last  conyinced 
that  the  fortune  of  the  English  had  for  once 
deserted  them,  that  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  fought  was  destined  to  be  fatal 
to  them ;  aod  when  he  pronounced  that 
da/s  feat  of  arms  as  alike  useful  to  his 
country,  and  glorious  to  his  own  fame — it 
was  then  that  there  suddenly  sounded  first  a 
single  note,,  and  then  a  harsh  burst  of  trum- 
pets from  the  rear  of  the  pursuers!  His 
aged  limbs  had  been  outstripped  in  the 
chase  by  nearly  every  one  of  his  own  party; 
and  this  fact,  ev^i  if  he  could  have  mism^- 
terpreted  the  peculiar  soimd  of  the  challenge, 
would  have  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  it 
was  no  note  from  the  soldiers  of  his  own 
army.  His  ear  was  the  first  to  catch  that 
startUng  signal ;  his  cheek  became  suddenly 
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^hite,  not  with  fear,  but  with  shame.  The 
response  to  those  ominous  sounds  came  ra- 
pidly from  amongst  the  flying  squadrons, 
and  then  followed,  in  the  clear  commanding 
voice  of  Hawkewood,  the  several  orders  to 
halt,  to  wheel,  and  to  charge ! 

The  foremost  ranks  of  the  astounded  Flo- 
rentines rolled  back  on  those  which  followed, 
and  mingled  in  ruinous  confusion.  Mean- 
while the  rearward  trumpets  sounded  each 
instant  nearer,  every  bush  and  hollow  had 
given  up  its  warrior,  and  there  now  came 
thundering  forward  to  the  attack  a  powerful 
body  of  lances  wakened  up  from  ambuscade. 
This  delicate  office  had  been  entrusted  to 
Reginald,  to  whom  the  last  injunctions  of 
his  commander  had  been,  ^'to  be  watchful, 
but  to  be  patient,  to  be  sure  that  the  great 
body  of  the  pursuers  was  past  before  he 
moved/'  Tlie  great  command  which  that 
young  soldier  had  acquired  over  his  once 
excitable  disposition,  was  best  proved  by  the 
tact  that  Buondelmonte  and  the  last  ranks 
of  his  men  had  brushed  the  bushes  against 
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his  face  in  their  speed  ;  yet  notwithstanding 
his  personal  eagerness  to  have  that  noble  in 
his  power,  he  made  no  attempt  to  leave  his 
lurking-place  till  the  space  between  them 
convinced  him  that  the  whole  army  was  in 
the  snare.  Then  it  was  that  he  soimded  for 
the  onset,  and,  sword  in  hand,  charged 
amongst  the  confused  Florentines. 

The  voice  of  Hawkewood  was  now  heard 
loudly  in  the  conflict,  the  cunning  of  the 
leader  had  done  its  office,  the  wielder  of  the 
sword  and  spear  must  do  the  rest,  and  he 
was  amongst  the  foremost  and  the  fiercest. 
Buondelmonte  speedily  saw  that  all  effort  to 
form  his  men,  or  to  restore  order,  woxild 
make  matters  even  more  embarrassed,  and 
he  gave  up  the  attempt.  It  was  when 
furious  with  shame  and  rage  that  he  had,  at 
the  head  of  a  few  old  warriois,  turned  back 
upon  those  who,  in  their  turn,  were  now 
become  pursuers,  that  a  voice  whose  tones 
he  had  before  heard  as  excited,  and  which 
he  instantly  recognised,  called  on  him  by 
name  to  surrender.     A  fierce  blow,  harmless 
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because  instantlj  parried,  was  the  onlj  an- 
swer intended  bj  Buondebnonte  to  his  chal- 
lenger. A  stem  struggle  ensued,  in  which  it 
was  erident  that  the  old  warrior  had  en* 
countered  a  less  wearied  arm,  and  as  skilful 
a  swordsman  :  it  was  also  equally  clear,  that 
the  angry  passions  which  had  made  him  re- 
sent the  fair  offer  of  quarter,  had  also  steeled 
the  feelings  of  his  antagonist ;  for  he  foEow- 
ed  up  his  advantage  fiercely,  his  swoid  fell 
more  than  once  with  fearful  force  and  accu- 
racy on  the  limbs  of  his  opponent ;  the 
armour  had  become  wrendhuod  and  broken, 
recessive  blows  had  shiTered  the  festeiungs 
of  the  helmet,  and  BuondelmoEte  drendbed 
with  blood,  his;  face  white  and  warn  with 
exhaustion,  yet  his  teetk  clenched  in  despe- 
sate  ferocity,  continued  witk  fear&l  fucy  tim 
unequal  contest.  His  opponent  manifested 
no  appearance  of  pity  for  the  melancholy 
picture  of  a  gallant  man  maddened  to  such 
extremity^  His  sword  flawed  above  hia 
headi»  too  often  filling  on  the  unprotected 
persiNi,  till,  fortunately  for  the  old  man,,  hia 
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sword  was  struck  from  his  hand,^  and  then 
for  the  last  time  when  thei  fierce  spectators  of 
this  conflict  called  to  him  with  one  accord 
to  strike  him,  and  finish  him,  the  voice  of 
Reginald  thundered  out  4gain — 

"  Yield,  obstinate  old  man  1  you  may  have 
quarter  r 

Buondelmonte  staggered  a  few  paces,  and 
sat  himself  down  on  a  block  of  stone  to  wit- 
ness the  completion  of  the  bloody  game  he 
had  played  unskilfully.  Many  brave  men 
still  fought,  but  where  the  lances  charged, 
the  ranks  fell  as  reeds  before  the  scythe. 
The  stratagem  of  Hawkewood  had  succeeded 
to  the  very  utmost.  "  Do  but  your  part 
soldierly  and  temperately,''  he  had  said  to  Re- 
ginald," and  not  one  man  shall  escape."  And 
not  one  man  did  escape.  The  deputies  of 
the  senate,  who  had  proved  that  they  could 
fight  as  well,  if  not  as  successfully,  as  they 
could  cabal,  were  the  last  to  surrender. 
Their  swords  were  given  up  to  Reginald, 
and  they,  as  well  as  their  late  commander, 
were  led  away  in  the  train  of  the  victors. 
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"  Now  for  the  supply  of  San  Miniato,'*  ex- 
claimed IJawkewoody  when  all  resistance  had 
ceased, ''  and  after  that  we  have  the  whole 
of  Tuscany  open  before  us  ;  we  will  convey 
these  worthy  men  to  Florence.^ 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Reginald  was  dispatched  with  the  supplies 
to  the  besieged  town,  whilst  Hawkewood, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  moved  as  if 
to  attack  the  late  position  of  Buondelmonte. 
That  leader,  whilst  yielding  against  his 
judgment  to  the  clamour  and  taunts  of  the 
citizens,  had  not  omitted  to  provide  against 
the  contingency  that  had  befallen  them.  He 
had  left  sufficient  force  to  defend  the  camp, 
but  he  had  taken  from  them  the  confidence 
to  avail  themselves  of  it  Hawkewood  cared 
little  for  the  surrender  of  a  pass  which  he 
had  now  no  further  wish  to  occupy.  He 
remained  before  it,  however,  with  every 
manifestation  of  patient  decision,  till  he 
learned  that  Reginald  had  succeeded  in  his 
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missiou,  and  then  breaking  up  his  camp,  he 
turned  his  horses^  heads  towards  Florence. 

Montespertoli  and  Monterappoli  were  the 
first  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  valorous 
interference  of  the  tradesmen  of  Florence 
in  aflFairs  beyond  their  craft.  The  ground 
that  Hawkewood  and  his  English  now  passed 
over,  was  the  same  on  which  they  had  sig- 
naaked  their  «M  o^npuga,  «.d  the  mJe 
of  their  proceeding  was  precisely  similar ; 
every  house,  whether  villa,  palace,  or  hovel, 
was  burned  to  the  ground ;  those  who  had 
not  the  time  or  the  wit  to  fiy  were  insulted 
and  put  to  ransom ;  those  who  resisted, 
slain.  A  cloud  of  smoke  followed  them  by 
day,  whirlwinds  of  fire  marked  the  path  of 
tiieir  desolation  by  night.  They  were  hour- 
ly approaching  nearer  to  Florence,  though 
without  any  expectation  of  obtaining  entry 
within  the  city.  Buondelmonte  was  the 
unwilling  spectator  of  these  insults  to  his 
country,  he  was  dragged  in  ignominious  tri- 
umph to  the  capital,  to  be  sold  as  other 
captives  were,  except  that  his  head  was  set 
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at  a  grater  price ;  and,  although  the  magis- 
trates had  had  the  conscience  to  take  the 
blame  of  failure  from  him^  and  lay  it  on  the 
broad  shoulders  oi  accident;  and  had  in- 
timated to  Reginald  that  they  would  pay 
his  ransom  ;  jet  the  proud  heart  of  the  old 
man  rebelled  against  what  he  readily  enough 
perceived  to  be  the  resoliition  of  the  culpa- 
ble to  excuse  each  other,  and  throw  the 
onus  on  the  people. 

The  force  of  the  victors  had  at  last  reach- 
ed the  Ponte  Bifredi^  and  the  towers  and 
domes  of  Florence  were  spread  out  tempt- 
ingly before  them;  here  they  paused  to 
treat  of  the  ransom  of  their  prisoners,  and 
to  signalize  their  victory  by  festivities,  whose 
character  was,  in  common  acceptation  at 
the  time,  the  deepest  insult  that  the  victor 
could  inflict  upon  the  vanquished ;  it  wSiS 
to  run  races  towards  the  battlements  of 
their  city,  as  if  unconscious  that  they  were 
in  £Ui  enemy's  country.  This  humiliating 
mode  of  triumph  had  been  taught  them  by 
the  Pisans  who  had  accompanied  them  on 
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the  last  occasion,  and  who  had  too  fre- 
quently smarted  under  similar  indignities. 
But  to  these  frivolous  inflictions  the  English 
Company  added  a  triumph  of  their  own, 
teaching  in  their  turn  a  severer  mode  of 
humiliating  the  beaten ;  they  kindled  the 
whole  country  about  them  into  a  blaze, 
which  they  nourished  by  every  aliment 
which  men  had  toiled  to  collect  for  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  life's  enjoyments.  By  the 
light  of  these  wide-spreading  conflagrations, 
Hawkewood  conferred  knighthood  on  the 
various  nobles  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves  under  his  eye,  and  who,  with  just 
cause,  were  prouder  of  such  distinction  from 
his  blade,  than  they  would  have  been  from 
that  of  the  emperor.  The  first  honoured  by 
Hawkewood  with  a  distinction,  of  which  he 
was  at  all  times  jealous  and  impartial  in  the 
distribution,  was  Reginald. 

No  sooner  was  this  ceremony  completed 
than  the  business  of  the  prisoners'  ransom 
was  gravely  entered  upon.  The  authorities 
of  Florence,  who  knew  that  the  longer  they 
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chaffered  about  the  saving  of  a  few  hundred 
florins,  the  longer  that  desolating  army 
would  remain  within  a  mile  or  two  of  their 
city,  found  it  to  their  interest  to  accede  at 
once  to  the  terms,  unpalatable  as  they  found 
them,^  which  were  demanded.  Reginald  was 
deputed  to  accompany  the  prisoners  to  the 
gates  of  Florence,  and  give  them  over  to 
officers  deputed  by  the  state. 

Since  the  defeat  of  the  Fosso  Amonico, 
Buondelmonte,  under  a  plea  of  tending  his 
wounds,  had  obstinately  refused  to  see  or 
speak  to  Reginald,  who,  pitying  the  fallen, 
and  for  the  sake  of  Gonstancia  had  relented 
somewhat  in  his  anger,  and  was  disposed  to 
try  once  again  the  attempt  at  conciliation. 
Now  that  Buondelmonte,  in  company  with 
others,  was  delivered  to  his  custody,  it  was 
not  so  easy  for  him  to  decline  the  interview 
which  Reginald  was  bent  upon  obtaining ;  he 
listened  sullenly  to  the  amicable  overtures 
of  the  young  Englishman,  and  replied  to 
them,  as  he  had  done  before,  decidedly  and 
firmly,  and  if  with  less  of  taunt,  certainly 
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with  not  less  of  acerbity.  Reginald  wsa 
convinced  that  further  solicitation  was  un- 
available, that  against  him  personally  the 
old  man  had  conceived  the  most  implacable 
hatred ;  and  in  a  fit  of  resentment,  he  again 
solemnly  declared  that  he  would  not  scruple 
to  employ  every  means  within  his  power, 
either  by  address  or  force,  to  possess  him- 
self of  Constancia^  who  had  freely  betrothed 
herself  to  him.  Buondelmonte  replied  in 
tones  as  fierce,  in  defiance  as  unflinching, 
atid  Reginald  spurred  his  horse  abruptly 
from  him;  and  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  force  which  escorted  the  prisoners^ 
rode  on  moodily  towards  the  gates  of  Flo- 
rence, where  his  coming  was  expected^ 
Not  a  living  creature  ventured  without  the 
city  gates;  but  the  walls  for  hundreds  of 
yards,  wherever  a  view  of  his  escort  could 
be  obtained,  were  densely  peopled  by  mtdti- 
tudes,  who  had  ascended  to  look,  without 
fear  of  being  devoured,  on  one  of  the 
(keaded  champions  of  the  White  Company. 
The  formalities  ojf  receiving  the  piisoners 
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and  paying  down  their  ransom  took  place  at 
the  gates  of  the  town,  and  was  at  last  ao* 
complished.  Reginald  had  replied  with  con- 
strained courtesy  to.  the  eloquent  oratory  of 
the  magistrates,  when  cariosity  prompted 
him  to  raise  his  glance  to  the  clambering 
multitudes  that  thronged  the  walls.  Direct- 
ly above  him,  and  bending  forward  as  far  as 
safety  would  admits  he  distinguished  amongst 
them  the  form  of  a  female,  who  was  appar 
rently  striving  to  attract  his  notice.  Her 
dress  and  her  appearance  were  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  had  it  not  been  for  the  rapidity 
and  vehemence  of  her  gestures,  he  would 
certainly  not  have  paused  a  second  minute 
to  study  the  attractions  of  a  most  lovely 
&ce.  Her  garments  were  of  glaring  colours, 
most  likely  to  attract  notice ;  yet  was  there 
an  attempt  studiously  to  conceal  under  the 
folds  of  her  flaming  mantle  the  features  to 
vfhich  it  would  seem  the  gaze  of  the  crowd 
-was  challenged.  Her  appearance,  on  the 
whole,  indicated  a  female  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  her  eagerness  to  stretch  forward 
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and  catch  the  notice  of  the  warrior  beneath, 
and  the  singularity  of  her  attire  would  not 
certainly  have  pointed  her  out  as  a  person 
whom  Reginald  was  likely  to  recognise  as 
having  seen  or  known  before. 

The  garb  and  aspect,  moreover,  of  the  in- 
dividual under  whose  care  she  had  placed 
herself  was  one  little  likely  to  arrest  the 
glance  of  the  young  knight.  He  was  a 
tall,  thought-worn,  himger-pinched  man, 
considerably  advanced  in  life.  He  was 
bare-headed  and  bare-legged ;  his  dress  was 
notable  only  by  its  raggedness  and  squalor ; 
it  was  one  used  to  sweep  cobwebs  from  the 
comers  of  hovels,  it  was  familiar  with  the 
grime  of  some  unclean  craft,  with  the  pave- 
ment of  dirty  streets ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  improbability  of  such  objects  catching 
his  notice  from  amongst  a  dense  crowd,  all 
intent  on  the  same  struggle  of  curiosity,  the 
costume  of  the  female,  and  the  perilous 
eagerness  with  which  she  leaned  over  the 
parapets  did  catch  his  glance ;  and  though 
her  costume  might  rather  embarrass   than 
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aid  his  recollection,  when  the  hood  of  her 
doak  was  purposely  thro?m  back,  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  meek  resignation  of  that 
cheek,  the  deepnseated  sorrow  of  that  glance. 

Ranald  started  as  the  recognition  flashed 
across  his  mind;  he  spurred  his  horse  di^ 
rectlj  under  the  position  she  occupied,  and 
he  then  saw  that  tears  were  on  her  pale 
jGEice,  that  the  writing  of  death,  which  his 
own  care  had  formerly  cancelled,  was  again 
shadowed  out  in  characters  of  alarming  dis- 
tinctness. When  she  perceived  that  he  was 
as  near  to  her  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  arrive,  she  uttered  the  ominous  word 
"Beware!"  and  then  drew  suddenly  back* 
ward,  brought  the  mantle  again  over  her 
features^  and  disappeared  with  a  gaunt 
attendant  amongst  the  crowd. 

The  return  of  Ranald  to  the  camp,  was 
the  signal  for  Hawkewood  to  light  his  last 
bonfire  at  the  Fonte  Rifredi,  and  after  con- 
suming the  houses  in  which  he  had  been 
lately  quartered,  began  once  more  his  merry 
march* 

VOL.  II.  K 
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He  now  crossed  the  Amo,  and  began  a 
long  excursion  through  a  rich  country  which 
was  without  an  annj  to  defend  it.  He 
seemed  unwilling  to  tear  himself  away  from 
the  vicinity  of  Florence,  for  he  halted  again 
at  Verzaja,  spreading  his  legions  over  GiogoH 
Pozzolatico  and  Arcetri,  where  the  glorious 
game  of  plunder  and  destruction  was  recom- 
menced. Hawkewood  knew  the  road  well ; 
only  five  years  before,  he  had  travelled  it  as 
he  was  now  doing  with  the  sword  and  torch. 
The  track  of  former  ruin  was  yet  sufficiently 
recent  to  present  much  of  the  aspect  of 
what  he  had  left  it.  In  many  instances 
the  industry  of  an  enterprizing  people  had 
rebuilt  the  ruined  house,  replanted  the  de- 
solate vineyard,  and  stocked  again  the  faims 
for  his  return  :  and  the  wild  shouts  of  the 
free  companions  bore  the  note  of  their  gra- 
titude jeeringly  over  the  wild  country. 

The  flames  again  leaped  up  from  the 
doorway  to  the  roof-top,  their  horses  were 
again  turned  loose  amongst  the  vines,  and 
the  cattle  goaded  in  droves  amongst  ranged 
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avenues  of  flowering  lemon-trees,  when  a 
wide  circle  around  their  halting-place  was 
blasted  and  blackened.    The  Gompanj  and 
their  accumulations  rolled  onwards  to  fresh 
pastures  ;  their  advance  lay  through  Ancisa^ 
the  Tartagliese,  and  Terranuova.     Arezzo, 
Gortona,  and  Siena^  had  each  their  visita- 
tion, but  it  was  after  a  different  Cushion. 
The  Company  was  allowed  a  few  miles'  range 
of  rapine,  a  few  days'  run  amongst  the  sur- 
prised peasantry,  and  then  ensued  a  pause 
in  their  devastations,  and  an  orderly  depu- 
tation was  sent  to  the  seats  of  each  separate 
government,  naming  the  sum  for  which  they 
would  call  off  their  warriors  and  depart.     If 
the  money  was  paid,  it  was  well :  they  kept 
their  engagements  tolerably,  and  went  their 
way ;  but  if  not — ^and  this  latter  casualty 
was  the  most  pleasing  to  the  marauders — 
then  every  description  of  excess  which  xm- 
govemable  paeons  could  invent,  was  perpe- 
trated up  to  the  very  walls  of  their  fortified 
cities. 

R^inald   and   Hawkewood  had'  become 

K   2 
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bosom  friends :  much  of  the  fine  edge  of 
honor  had  been  worn  off  firom  the  exquidte 
sensibility  with  which  the  young  soldier  had 
found  himself  visited  on  his  first  coming 
amongst  those  unscrupiilous  spirits.  His 
character  had  grown  hard  and  stem ;  he  had 
witnessed  many  scenes  of  brutality  and  cru- 
elty, and  in  some  instances  had  risked  his 
own  safety  by  interfering  to  prevent  them : 
but  finding  that  his  meddling  with  the  ex- 
cited passions  of  armed  soldiers  was  of  little 
avail  to  the  oppressed,  he  strove — ^and  to  a 
considerable  degree  succeeded — to  harden  his 
heart  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  had  his  own  causes 
for  suffering,  and  that  they  sufficed  for  his 
feelings  of  compassion.  Hawkewood  mainly 
helped  to  bring  about  the  change,  for  he 
viewed  his  disgust  at  the  daily  butcheries 
and  scenes  of  wanton  destruction,  much  as  a 
suigeon  might  his  attendant's  sickness  at 
the  sight  of  blood,  as  a  silly  sensitiveness 
the  sooner  got  over  the  better*;  and  he  had 
studiously  found  him  such  employment  as 
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most  efifectuall J  answered  his  purpose.  The 
excitement  of  the  wild  life  he  was  leading 
kept  his  mind  for  a  time  beyond  the  power 
of  past  recollections,  and  best  fitted  him 
for  the  means  he  was  determined  to  adopt 
in  pursuance  of  his  object. 

It  was  with  an  angry  spirit  and  a  moody 
brow  that  Buondelmonte  passed  from  the 
city  gates  to  the  palace  of  the  Priori  to 
return  his  thanks  for  what  he  termed  em- 
phatically the  unmerited  honor  of  a  public 
ransom.  A  circumstance  not  tending  to  con- 
ciliate his  temper  was  the  sight  of  his  old 
enemy  Barbadori,  who,  with  folded  arms 
and  a  brow  of  sneering  triumph,  stood  a 
spectator  of  the  ceremony.  From  the  pre- 
sence of  the  magistrates  the  disgusted  vete- 
ran retired  to  hide  his  mortification  in  his 
own  palace.  His  daughter,  though  dreading 
the  very  soxmd  of  his  footsteps,  went  to  meet 
him,  and  the  old  man  allowed  her  trembling 
lips  to  kiss  his  hand ;  ii  was  the  utmost 
approach  to  affection  which  that  lovely  girl 
was  permitted  to  indulge  in. 
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"  Why  came  you  not  to  the  walls,  child  V^ 
he  said  bitterly ;  "  you  might  have  seen  your 
admirer  dragging  me  and  the  few  brave  men 
who  survived  the  di^race  of  the  Fosso  Ar- 
nonico,  to  the  market-place  1  It  were  a 
worthy  dower  surely  to  wed  the  daughter 
with  the  father's  ransom  I " 

Gonstancia  trembled ;  hers  was  not  the 
fiery  temperament  of  her  lover  to  rise  up  in 
rebellion  against  authority  so  sternly  ex* 
erted. 

^^  My  old  age/^  continued  Buondehnonte, 
''is  helped  with  afflictions  and  indignities, 
as  my  youth  and  manhood  were  with  ho- 
nour !  I  am  scorned  by  my  fellow-citizens, 
gaped  at  as  a  dear  bargain  by  the  rabble- 
ment  that  have  bought'  me,  and  defied  by  a 
mere  stripling  who  would  woo  my  daughter 
by  hacking  my  limbs  from  my  body.  Gome 
hither,  child,''  he  said,  addressing  her  in  a 
tone  of  voice  somewhat  less  violent;  and 
Gonstancia  approached  him.  Her  face  was 
pale,  every  particle  of  self-possession  had 
fied  from  her ;  and  so  humbled  and  scared 
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was  her  whole  deportment,  that  when  Buon- 
delmonte  beheld  her  stagger  as  she  strove  to 
reach  his  side,  the  violence  of  his  feelings 
was  moderated.  It  was  not  the  utter  misery 
of  his  child  that  affected  him,  so  much  as 
the  shame  of  thus  tyrannising  over  a  weak 
and  timid  woman. 

''  Constancia!''  he  said^  ''mark  well  the 
few  words  that  I  mean  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject, they  shall  be  said  frankly,  and  need 
not  be  recurred  to.  This  Englishman  has 
sought  my  life,  he  has  been  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  covering  me  with  disgrace;  his 
sword  has  left  its  traces  on  every  limb,  he 
has  insulted  and  defied  me.  Is  such  a  one, 
think  you,  the  man  my  daughter  should 
choose  for  her  husband  1  He  has  defied 
me  again  and  again,  and  I  have  sworn  be- 
fore heaven  that  his  blood  or  mine  shall 
flow  before  he  stands  at  God's  aJtar  with 
you,  deeper  to  insult  and  disgrace  your 
fether.  But  you  hear  not  my  words, 
child,''  he  continued,  "  Go  1  you,  too, 
may  add  your  defiance  to  hisl     My  vow 
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is  before  God,  and  life  only — ^yours,  or  his, 
or  mine — ^shall  cancel  it  I" 

Gonstancia  heard  without  understanding 
these  terrible  denunciations;  she  had  lis-* 
tened  before  now  to  others  equally  fearful, 
and  they  had  sunk  deeply  into  her  heart, 
consuming  all  sensibility  for  future  threats. 
She  sank  down  on  the  seat  which  her  £ar 
ther  left)  and  for  hours  neither  moved  nor 
spoke. 


1^ 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

After  separating  herself  from  the  crowd 
on  the  battlements,  the  first  care  of  Marghe* 
rita  had  been  to  rid  herself  of  the  flaming 
mantle  and  otherwise  attractive  portions  of 
her  masquerade,  retaining  only  the  attire 
suitable  to  her  class  of  life  ;  the  circumstance 
of  a  young  female  walking  the  streets,  ac- 
oompanied  by  a  person  of  the  appearance 
and  garb  of  her  ra^ed  guardian,  was  of  it- 
self sufficient  to  attract  the  notice  and  whis- 
perings of  such  as  passed* 

"  We  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  throng, 
my  child,''  said  her  companion,  '^for  the 
pageant  of  the  day  is  not  yet  over ;  there 
will  be  gaudier  dresses  than  thine  in  the 
loggia  of  the  Signori,  and  attractions  greater 
for  the  curiosity  of  the  populace  in  festi* 

K   5 
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vities  for  the  return  of  the  champions  of  the 
Fosso  Amonico  :''  and  so  saying,  they  crossed 
the  Fonte  Yecchio,  and  directed  their  steps 
up  the  steep  towards  the  Qate  of  Saint 
Geoige. 

"  I  warned  him,  my  father,"  said  the 
young  girl ;  "  Heaven  grant  that  my  words 
may  place  him  on  his  guard,  for  I  am 
certain  the  old  man  means  him  ill ! " 

'*  Heaven  grant  that  thy  single  word  of 
warning  may  have  been  intelligible  to  him, 
my  child,  since  thou  takest  so' deep  an  inte- 
rest in  his  safety  1"  replied  her  father ;  "  but 
were  it  not  for  thy  sake,"  he  continued,  **  I 
would  willingly  see  every  dagger  in  Italy 
raised  against  him  and  his  companions." 

*'  For  mt/  sake  ?"  murmured  Margherita, 
musingly ;  but  she. made  no  farther  remark. 
After  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  during  which 
they  continued  ascending  to  the  loftiest 
point  of  the  city,  she  suddenly  stopped. 

"  Do  you,  my  fifiither,"  she  asked,  "seriously 
believe  that,  in  the  tale  you  told  me,  Fra 
Francesco  spoke   to  you  with    knowledge 
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given  to  Idm  from  another  world  t  You 
are  not  used  to  &I1  into  such  fancies ;  think 
jou  that  you  have  not  rather  interpreted  fears 
springing  from  the  experience  of  an  old  man 
into  predictions  touching  jour  own  fortunes]" 

"  I  am  not,  indeed,  Margherita,"  said  her 
£Gither  solemnly,  "  accustomed  to  give  ere* 
dence  to  the  £Etme  published  of  men's  sand* 
titj,  nor  to  heed  the  hallucinations  of  dream* 
ers  living  in  cloisters  respecting  the  muta- 
tions to  come  in  this  ever-changing  world ; 
nor  do  I  now  say  that  this  good  man  has 
spoken  to  me  aught  in  the  solemn  tones  of 
prophecy.  If  he  speak  from  the  wisdom  of 
much  experience  and  great  age,  his  admirers 
need  not  be  desirous  to  claim  for  him  super* 
natural  sources  of  knowledge :  but  in  the 
coming  of  the  events  so  dimly  figured  out  to 
me,  I  do  believe ;  for  with  God's  help,  I  will 
achieve  them." 

As  he  spoke,  the  enthusiast  led  his  daugh* 
ter  to  a  spot  which^overlooked  every  habita* 
tion  of  the  busy  city  below  them.  *  "  If  the 
old  man  dreamed,  Margherita,"  he  then  re* 
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sumed,  *'  whj  can  I  not  dream  also  ?  I  have 
gazed  from  this  spot  at  all  hours ;  I  have 
seen  the  sun's  rising  and  his  setting  from 
these  very  stones.  I  have  looked  deeply  into 
the  glorious  abyss  of  golden  clouds  through 
which  morning  and  evening  is  the  pathway 
of  his  flaming  chariot ;  I  have  watched  through 
the  silent  night  the  reciprocal  intelligences 
of  the  mysterious  stars  imtil  my  vision  has 
grown  dizzy  with  their  flashing  and  their 
brightness, — ^till  I  have  imagined  these  starry 
hosts  whirling  their  luminous  globes  in  arched 
lines  and  contrary  directions,  balancing  and 
decreeing  man's  futurities, — yet  I  never  saw 
dream  or  vision  so  distinct  as  when  that  old 
man  pictured  to  me  what  he  saw,  coming  to 
pass  yonder  where  the  crowds  are  met  before 
the  palace.'' 

**  He  traced  glorious  and  astonishing  mu- 
tations," replied  Margherita ;  *'  and  if  his 
«yes,  dazzled  with  a  century's  pageants  of 
this  world,  have  been  indeed  gifted  to  see 
those  of  a  century  to  come,  then  does  a 
{brighter  destiny  than  thou  hast  surely  ever 
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dared  to  hope  for,  await  thee  I  We  have 
done  well  to  seek  this  scene  of  his  evening 
walk,  for  I  too  woidd  crave  his  counsel/' 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  her  lips 
when  the  staff  of  the  old  monk  of  whom 
thej  spoke  struck  the  earth  beside  them, 
before  they  perceived  his  coming. 

*'  Peace,  mj  children,  and  God's  blessing  I 
It  is  the  usual  salutation  of  the  poor  friar," 
said  the  old  man,  '^  and  suits  as  well  the  in- 
nocent ears  of  the  young  maiden  as  those  of 
the  repentant  sinner/' 

Margherita  bent  her  lips  to  kiss  the  hand 
that  rested  on  the  staff,  the  other  he  placed 
upon  her  head.  Her  £a.ther  witnessed  this 
scene -with  much  emotion,  drew  back,  and 
bent  his  steps  to  a  distant  part  of  the  terrace 
on  which  they  stood,  in  order  that  his  child 
might  seek  comfort  or  advice  without  the 
restraint  of  his  presence. 

*'  I  came  up  hither,  father,''  said  the 
young  girl,  '*to  see  you;  for  it  is  said  in 
the  city  below,  that  none  seek  comfort  of  Fra 
Francesco,  and  leave  him  with  a  heavy  heart/' 
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^'  Let  US  sit  down,  my  good  girV  said  the 
old  man,  "  and  you  shall  have  a  patimt 
listener.  Tou  were  looking  down  on  that 
busy  city  ;  did  you  not  see  a  multitude  with 
which  the  Piazza  and  every  avenue  to  and 
from  it  are  crowded  to  overflowing  1  There 
is  a  multitude  of  your  own  sex  within  the' 
silent  habitations  spread  below,  equal  to  that 
which  fills  the  streets ;  and,  believe  me,  there 
are  hundreds  and  hundreds  whose  trials  in 
life  are  as  great  as  yours.  It  is  impossible  to 
look  on  such  a  scene  as  that,  and  to  reflect 
on  what  others  suffer  and  live  through,  and 
not  to  feel  the  emulation  of  endurance,  on 
which  the  bruised  heart  leans,  as  does  the 
feeble  body  on  the  imsympathising  staffl" 

"Oh,  my  father!"  said  the  young  girl, 
"  tell  me  not  that  life  has  ills  greater  than 
the  broken  heart — that  the  mourners  below 
have  sorrows  like  mine.  In  the  first  mo- 
ments of  my  affiction,  my  spirit  withered 
away  so  rapidly,  that  sudden  death  can 
alone  strike  quicker  than  the  heart's  desola- 
tion.    Since  then    I  have  heard  a  voice 
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within,  wiiich  ceases  not  daj  nor  night  to 
whisper  —  oh  such  comfort,  my  &ther! — 
comfort  springing  from  the  hope  of  another^s 
death! — of  the  death  of  one  who  has  loved 
me  from  infancy,  and  loves  me  yet ; — a  high 
minded  and  beautiful  girl,  whose  very  good- 
ness stands  between  her  and  all  she  hopes 
and  lives  for  on  earth.  That  voice  will  not 
be  hushed,  yet  I  know  its  promises  to  be  as 
fidse,  as  its  temptation  is  degrading  and  dan- 
geroua" 

"  Such  the  tempter's  voice  ever  is,*  said 
the  old  man,  energetically ;  ^  the  heart  can 
live  when  its  best  hopes  are  shorn  away, 
when  the  fire  of  a  scorching  passion  has 
consumed  all  the  sympathies  of  life  within 
it ;  but  when  the  spirit,  whose  throne  is 
there,  has  been  defiled  by  the  whisperings  of 
the  demon  that  took  Abel's  blood,  that 
heart,  if  it  live,  has  a  hell  within  it !  What 
seek  you  of  me,  child  T  he  said ;  "  I  have  no 
comfort  for  the  spirit  that  lives  on  the 
cruelty  of  such  hopes." 

"  My  destiny  is  a   hard    one,"  replied 
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Margherita^  much  humbled,  ''  hut  I  am  not 
so  utterly  fallen  as  you  have  judged  me. 
Said  I  that  I  desired  her  death  1  I  have 
prayed  rather  for  my  own;  and,  that  the 
sacrifice  may  be  the  more  complete,  I  have 
prayed  that  life  may  be  spared  till  all  that  I 
dread  shall  have  come  to  pass ;  and  it  was 
to  seek  your  counsel  and  your  prayers  that 
I  came  hither/' 

The  old  monk  gazed  for  some  minutes 
intently  into  the  beautiful  face  that  was 
raised  up  towards  him,  and' into  the  lai^ 
tearful  eyes  that  searched  as  deeply  as  his 
own  did  into  the  inmost  thoughts  of  her 
listener. 

"  Your  destiny  is  trujy  a  hard  one,  child,'' 
he  said,  compassionately,  *'  and  you  strive  to 
meet  k  with  a  proud  heart :  but  credit  the 
experience  of  one  who  has  through  life 
weighed  the  presumption  against  the  weak- 
ness of  man's  nature,  pride  is  no  fitting 
match  for  the  heart's  sorrows ;  it  is  like  a 
brittle  reed,  in  appearance  as  firm,  in  sub- 
stance as  fragile.    Your  comfort  must  be 
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from  other  sources ;  for  the  tempter^s  voice 
is  more  cunning,  his  deceit  more  subtle,  than 
you  can  encounter  by  your  own  judgment 
or  my  counsel.  It  were  wiser  in  time  to  fly 
than  to  brave  a  struggle  in  which  none  ever 
yet  conquered.  Seek  the  cloisters  of  our 
Sisters  of  Saint  Frances,  and  you  will  find 
sympathy  in  hearts  that  have  been  tried  a^ 
yours  is/' 

"  It  were  cowardice  to  do  so,  my  fitther,'* 
replied  the  unbending  spirit  of  Maigherita. 
^'  I  am  no  fitting  inmate  for  convents,  no  fit 
associate  for  holy  matrons  who  have  trampled 
out  feeble  pflssions.  I  have  su£fered  too 
much  to  encounter  solitude.  No,  my  fiither ; 
I  will  go  back  into  the  busy  world  below, 
and  I  will  brave  my  destiny  to  the  last. 
Give  me  the  aid  of  your  holy  prayers ;  it  is 
all  that  remains  for  me  to  seek/' 

"  Maiden,"  replied  the  monk,  "  beware  I 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  shall  speedily  be 
called  to  judgment.  The  memory  of  all 
human  confidences,  the  secrets  of  nearly  a 
century  of  which  I  have  been  the  sealed 
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i^cord,  and  which  have  perished  in  the  in- 
firmities  that  come  with  years,  will  be  re- 
stored ;  and  surely,  of  a  thousand  tales  like 
yours,  shall  I  be  questioned ;  and  think  you, 
when  justice  takes  the  place  of  pity,  I  shall 
give  an  untrue  testimony  ?  Think  you, 
when  your  hour  of  judgment  too  shall  come, 
that  I  shall  £Eu;e  you  as  a  monitor,  as  I  now 
do  ?  Once  more,  child,  be  warned  in  tima 
I  tell  you — and  it  requires  no  prophecy  to 
(Jo  so — pride  will  not  suffice  to  bear  you 
through  the  trials  that  a  wise  Providence 
had  ordained  for  you.'' 

Margherita  remained  for  some  minutes 
silent,  and  the  working  of  her  countenance 
betrayed  the  violence  of  an  inward  strug^e. 
Pride,  and  its  thousands  of  ministering  im- 
pulses, conquered,  as  they  seldom  &il  to  do ; 
and,  without  uttering  another  syllable,  she 
tose  from  her  seat,  her  face  flushed  and  her 
flesh  burning,  and  left  him.  A  deep  sigh 
from  the  old  man  accompanied  her ;  and 
though  its  sound  fell  ominously  on  her 
hearing,   she  neither  turned  nor  hesitated, 
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but  joined  her  parent.  Startled  and  deeply 
pained  bj  her  much  altered  aspect,  her 
fai&Ler  took  h^  hand,  and  was  about  to 
question  her,,  but  she  made  him  a  sign  to 
spare  her,  and  thej  moved  on  for  some  steps 
in  silence.  Their  path  led  down  from  the 
heights  of  St  George  towards  the  more 
peopled  paorts  of  the  city;  and  as  they 
gradually  approached  the  river,  they  caught 
the  sound  of  clamorous  voices  borne  towards 
them  from  the  square  of  the  palace  of  the 
magistrature,  the  busy  scene  of  the  cere- 
monial and  consequent  festivities  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  ransomed  citizens.  Many 
stra^lers  from  such  scenes  also  passed  them, 
and  as  they  advanced  they  occasionally  met 
groups  of  dtizens  returning  to  their  homes^ 
some  gravely  shaking  their  sage  heads  in 
forebodings,  and  others  shouting  out  the 
merry  choruses  of  popular  songs,  in  which 
Margherita  could  distinguish,  amongst  much 
profligacy  and  abuse  of  the  nobles,  the 
coarse  eulogy  of  Michele,  the  wool-carder. 
Such  sounds  came  disgustingly  to  the  ears 
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of  her  father  also,  and  she  could  feel  all 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  on  which  she  leaned 
tighten ;  his  step  increased  its  rapidity,  and, 
by  a  common  impulse,  they  again  turned 
away  from  the  more  frequented  streets. 
They  had  already  reached  the  riyer  side^ 
and  there  they  paused,  for  their  habitations 
lay  on  opposite  banks ;  and  the  voices  they 
had  heard,  and  the  popular  mood  of  mind 
that  such  songs  betokened,  had  directed 
their  attention  to  the  inconvenience  of 
persons,  whose  dress  and  appearance  so 
strangely  contrasted,  being  again  seen  asso- 
ciated in  the  open  streets.  Taking  the 
opportunity  of  the  first  moment  that  he 
found  their  pathway  unpeopled,  Michele 
stopped  to  bid  her  farewell.  He  bent  and 
kissed  her  forehead. 

**  We  are  playing  each  of  us  desperate 
games,  my  sweet  child,"  he  said;  "but  of 
the  two  thine  is  the  more  hazardous,  as 
the  stake  of  happiness  is  greater  than  that 
of  life.  The  fate  of  my  venture  will  soon 
be  decided.     Men  flock  to  us,  men  and  boys, 
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the  wealthy  and  the  highborn  even  more 
eagerly  than  the  populace,  for  the  tyranny 
of  our  rulers  is  grown  desperate.  A  few 
days  more,  Margherita,  and  my  toils  are 
crowned  or  finished;  how  far  they  may 
influence  thy  wishes,  I  know  not.  I  fear 
me  God^s  mercy  more  than  man's  £Etyour  is 
the  utmost  of  thy  prayers.*' 

^'  Farewell,  my  fiither  r  replied  the  maiden ; 
**  may  thy  hopes  prosper  1"  Her  fitther 
once  more  kissed  her  forehead  and  they 
parted. 

Margherita  speeded  with  a  quick  step  to 
return  to  the  palace  of  Buondelmonte,  from 
which  she  had  been  absent  for  several  hours. 
She  had  been  compelled  to  enter  again  the 
more  crowded  streets  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge,  and  was  proceeding  rapidly  when  she 
heard  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  approaching 
her.  She  paused  and  placed  herself  against 
the  line  of  houses  that  they  might  pass 
her;  but,  as  the  horses  approached,  she 
perceived,  much  to  her  annoyance,  that  the 
principal  rider  in  the  group  was   known 
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to  her,  and  that  there  ivajs  little  probabilit j 
of  esscaping  his  recognition.  She  drew  her 
veil  closer  about  her,  and  again  quickened 
her  step,  with  the  hope  of  passing  him. 
The  horseman  advanced  with  so  hasty  a 
pace,  that  she  hoped  for  a  moment  she  mi^t 
escape  observation.  The  foremost  rider  was 
a  young  stripling,  who  might  be  about  sx- 
teen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  His  dress 
was  elegant  and  rich,  and  betokened  not 
only  his  rank  of  life,  but  a  certain  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  a  &ce  and  person 
to  correspond  with  its  pretensions.  His 
complexion  was  of  a  deep  olive,  his  eyes 
were  clear  and  large,  and  black  as  night. 
His  hair,  unlike  the  usual  mode  of  wearing 
it  in  those  days,  bushy  and  cropped  below 
the  ears,  was  parted  down  the  centre,  and 
fell  in  somewhat  tutored  tresses  over  the 
fur  trimming  of  his  rich  vest  He  sat  his 
horse  with  as  studious  a  grace,  as  if  about 
to  enter  the  lists  for  a  lady's  fetvour.  And 
the  animal,  selected,  doubtless,  from  a  simi* 
larity  of  self-opinion  and  elegant  sjmunetry, 
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manifested  by  his  dainty  pacing  as  full  a 
consciousness  of  the  importance  of  effect  as 
his  rider.  The  lad  drew  his  rein  in  time  to 
avoid  trampling  on  the  shrinking  person  of 
Margherita.  His  glance,  piercing  and  quick 
-as  the  vulture's,  instantly  recognised  her, 
and  he  as  instantly  sprang  from  his  saddle, 
threw  his  bridle  to  an  attendant,  and  bade 
the  horses  be  led  a  hundred  yards  in  ad- 
vance. 

'*  My  pretty  Maigherita  V^  he  said  joy- 
ously, '^  then  we  have  met  at  last  I  I  have 
heard  strange  histories  of  your  adventures 
and  of  your  flights  hither  and  thither. 
Have  you  ever  since  thought  of  our  last 
meeting?" 

"  I  have  ever  thought  of  you,  Lionel,'' 
said  the  maiden,  ''as  a  kind-hearted  and 
graceless  boy,  one  who  played  with  me  in 
my  childhood,  and  used  to  say  he  loved  me, 
and  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  showing  me 
true  brotherly  malice,  and  of  getting  me 
into  scrapes,  as  he  is  now  doing." 

"  Margherita^"  said  the  youth,   "  if  you 
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will  walk  my  way  jou  may  scold  after  the 
old  feshion,  but,  if  you  hurry  thus  perversely 
homewards,  I  must  speak  quickly  what  has 
long  been  in  my  mind/' 

"  Nay,  Lionel,"  replied  the  maiden,  **  I 
will  listen  to  no  confidence  pre&ced  so  so- 
lemnly ;  yonder  you  see  the  towers  of  my 
home — ^that  is,  of  my  master's ;  and,  as  you 
know,  a  few  more  steps  will  bring  us  within 
view  of  the  watcher.    Tell  me  that  you  are 
the  same  merry  light-hearted  boy  I  used  to 
know  you,  and  it  will  be  the  most  pleasing 
news  I  have  heard  almost  since  we  parted.^' 
*'  Margherita,'*  said  the  youtii  feelingly, 
— and  he  took  her  hand,  which,  after  an  in- 
stant's struggle,  was  yielded ; — "  you  speak 
poin^dly  and  sadly ;  and  so,  too,  will  I  speak. 
It  is  not  always  the  smiling  lip  that  tells 
the  happiest  tale,  and  you,  if  you  would  own 
it,  have  a  weight  at  heart.     Has  old  Buon- 
delmonte  been  shovdng  his  valour  by  tyran- 
nizing over  you,  as  he  has  shown  his  dis- 
cretion in—'' 

Hush,  Lionel!"  said  Margherita^  inter- 
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rupting  him;  "he  has  been  as  he  always 
waSy  kind  and  gentle  to  me,  striving  to  hide 
even  his  perception  of  any  difference  of  sta- 
tion between  me  and  his  own  child.  I  have 
a  weight  at  heart,  Lionel,  but  it  is  not  of 
his  imposing ;  it  is  one  that  unfits  me  for 
long  converse  with  the  bright  brow  and  the 
merry  laugh  of  the  companion  of  my  child- 
hood. So,  away,  away,  Lionel;  your  de- 
laying me  will  cost  your  elegance  a  walk 
home  through  the  muddy  streets.^' 

There  was  a  smile  en  the  lips  of  Mar- 
gherita  as  she  spoke,  but  it  came  not  from 
the  heart,  and  her  listener  gazed  scrutiniz- 
ingly  into  her  countenance.  ^^  I  have  a 
right,'*  he  said,  "  to  be  spoken  to  other- 
wise than  this ;  I  have  loved  you  dearly, 
and  have  done  nothing  that  I  know  to  for- 
feit the  affection  I  had  once  gained.  I  must 
and  will  be  listened  to.  Will  you  join  your 
£ather  in  his  next  night- visits  which  I  believe 
is  meant  for  to-morrow  1" 

Margherita,  when  she  thus  heard  of  the 
plans  of  a  deep  and   perilous  conspiracy 

VOL.  n.  L 
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openly  alluded  to,  staxted  with  eyident  signs 
of  embarrassment.  It  was  now  her  turn  to 
suspect,  and  she  looked  anxiouslj  into  the 
eyes  of  the  youth,  and  apparently  gathered 
tidings  that  pained  her. 

''  I  had  hoped,  LioneV  she  said,  ^'  that 
men  would  not  so  &r  have  forgotten  their 
manhood  as  to  mingle  the  unripe  years  of 
boyhood  with  their  dark  and  dangerous 
schemes.  Lionel  she  continued,  deeply 
moved,  "  I  have  not  forgotten  the  days  of 
our  childhood  ;  the  recollection  of  them 
alone  struggles  with  a  most  desolate  heart: 
and,  for  their  sake,  would  I  do  much  to 
please  you, — much  more,  at  my  own  risk,  to 
ward  oflf  peril  from  you.  The  interview  you 
ask,  I  will  yield ;  for  I  may  not  even  yet  be 
too  late  to  step  between  you  and  the  plotters 
of  deeds  for  which  neither  your  gay  happy 
spirit,  nor  your  yeacs  befit  you.  Between 
this  and  then,  dear  friend,  beware  t  Of  all 
men,  beware  of  my  father  most!''  and  so 
saying,  she  sprang  away  with  increased 
speed  to  regain  the  palace  of  Buondelmonte. 
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In  the  same  seat  into  which  she  had  fallen 
after  the  departure  of  her  fathet,  Constancia 
was  still  crouched  when  her  attendant  e&« 
tered  her  chamber.  There  wai^  little  joy  in 
the  bosom  of  Marghefita  whence  to  draw 
words  of  comfort  for  another ;  besides,  s^ 
had  in  the  earliest  moments  of  susj^cted 
riralry,  withdrawn  from  aU  confidence  in  the 
joys  or  sorrows  of  Constanda^  studiously  ten* 
daring  service  in  the  place  of  intimacy,  till 
that  fair  girl  had,  after  repeated  repulses, 
shrunk  within  herself,  musing  at  first  over  her 
own  joys  in  silence,  and  latterly  sending  back 
unuttered  the  murmur  which  her  misery 
prompted  to  her  lips.  Since  the  recovery 
of  Margherita,  and  the  return  from  Faenza, 
Constancia  had  carefully  abstained  from 
seeking  her  attendance :  she  avoided,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  services  which  she 
tendered,  and  when  forced  on  her,  mani- 
fested rather  embarrassment  than  satisfac- 
tion. It  was  plain  to  Margherita  that  her 
health  was  giving  way.  She  knew  not  of  the 
last  agitating  interview  between  her  and  her 
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father;  and  now  her  first  impression,  on 
seeing  her  thus  motionless,  was  that  she 
slept.  She  sat  herself  down  near  her,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  dim  twilight  made  the 
objects  around  her  indistinct^  that  Gonstan- 
cia  moved.  She  would  even  then  have  sought 
the  fresh  air  of  the  open  window  unaided, 
had  her  limbs  possessed  the  strength  to  con- 
vey her  hither. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

MiCHELS  had  continued  for  some  minutes 
on  the  spot  on  which  his  daughter  left 
him,  gazing  on  her  retreating  figure;  he 
had  watched  her  until  a  turning  in  the 
street  intercepted  her,  and  then  resumed 
his  walk  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  was 
drawing  towards  sun-set,  an  hour  that  he 
best  loved,  for  it  was  then  that  he  was 
usually  relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  his 
daily  labour.  His  custom  was,  with  the 
price  of  his  hours  of  toil  earned,  to  seek 
the  fresh  air  and  the  lingering  light  of 
the  declining  sun,  in  order  to  raise  up  a 
mind  burthened  with  the  cares  of  a  craft 
that  he  abhorred,  previously  to  mingling  in 
scenes  of  a  far  different  nature,  and  which 
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required  elastic  energies,  infinite  daring  and 
perseverance. 

His  usual  resort  on  such  occasions  was 
one  or  other  of  the  bridges ;  for  they  pre- 
sented to  his  curious  glance  a  broad  river, 
not  then  as  now  straighted  by  long  lines 
of  quay,  but  wandering  almost  at  will  through 
mazes  of  palaces,  fortresses  and  hovels. 
Its  waters  wer^  crowded  with  hundreds  of 
barks  of  all  sizes,  which  were  laden  with 
the  p^uce  of  hia  own  labour,  and  that 
of  thousands  of  others  of  the  same  humble 
calling.  He  9aw  moody  brows  passing  and 
repassing,  and  could  read  thoughts  less  bu- 
sied with  the  cares  of  their  respective  oc*> 
cupations,  than  with  the  intrigues  of  po- 
litical changes ;  and  all,  as  he  most  wished 
to  see  them,  as  discontented  9s  he  was. 
If  he  rai$ed  his  glance  to  the  glorious  belt 
of  mountaiiis  which  girded  in  his  natives 
city,  he  could  gain  from  their  calm  grand- 
eur aspirations,  and  high  purposes^  and  re^ 
newed  firmness  in  the  daring  pursuits  ever 
present  to  his  mind. 
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On  this  occasion  he  drew  towards  the 
Ponte  Vecchio  with  less  than  his  wonted 
firmness  of  step,  for  there  was  a  weight 
upon  his  mind  which  he  could  not  shake 
off ;  he  had  a  vague  presentiment  of  coming 
misfortune  which  refused  to  be  driven  from 
his  bosouL  He  passed  rapidly  in  review 
aU  his  multiplicity  of  schemes^  and  sought 
to  discover  the  point  at  which  danger  me* 
naced;  but  he  was  too  much  accustomed 
to  walk  amidst  such  perils  readily  to  dis** 
cover  cause  for  any  pressing  evil :  and  he 
endeavoured  again  and  again  to  force  his 
thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  his  day 
of  triumph,  but  the  attempt  was  vain; 
and  it  then  occurred  to  him  that  danger 
might  menace  his  child.  As  the  suspicion 
flashed  through  his  mind,  he  turned  at 
once  rapidly  to  retrace  the  steps  he  had 
trodden  from  the  spot  in  which  they  had 
parted ;  he  plunged  again  ihto  the  less 
open  streets,  and  continued  for  some  time 
advancing  rapidly  ;  but  the  short  time  that 
had    elapsed  since  he   quitted  them,   had 
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sufficed  materiaJlj  to  alter  their  appear- 
ance. 

He  was  stopped  by  returning  crowds; 
the  Piazza  of  the  Signori  had  emptied  it- 
self, and  the  gazers  at  the  day^s  pageant 
were  seeking  their  homes  in  all  boisterous 
moods.  All  streets  were  alike,  and  in  spite 
of  his  windings,  of  his  diving  from  alley 
to  alley,  crowds  were  everywhere.  Wea- 
ried by  the  vain  effort  of  forcing  his  way 
through  them,  yet  urged  on  by  the  restless 
forebodings  within  his  bosom,  Michele  was 
continuing  his  exertions,  when  there  came 
suddenly  from  behind  him  a  cry  of  "  Pathway 
for  the  Altoviti!"  The  sound  produced  a 
mingled  sensation  of  anger  and  content- 
ment in  the  mind  of  Michele;  for  whilst 
it  promised  to  produce  an  opening  in  the 
throngs,  and  offered  the  opportunity  of 
his  passing  onward  more  freely  in  its  wake, 
the  hated  sound  of  that  name,  and  the  ar- 
rogant challenge  to  free  citizens  to  dear 
the  way  before  him,  kindled  all  the  fierce 
passions  of  his  nature,  and  for  the  mo- 
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ment  put  all  recollection  of  his  daughter, 
and  his  fears  for  her  safety,  out  of  his 
mind.  He  paused  as  did  all  those  who 
had  blocked  his  passage,  and  with  a  mind 
faming  with  rage  and  impatience,  waited 
the  coming  of  the  cavalcade  which  had  been 
so  loudly  proclaimed. 

The  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  presently  be- 
came audible,  and  he  perceived  the  mul- 
titudes opening  a  lane  through  their  masses ; 
he  perceived  also  with  how  little  ceremony 
the  attendants  of  the  great  man  used  their 
staves  to  remove  stragglers,  or  to  widen 
the  pathway  that  was  ceded.  In  many 
instances,  the  populace  were  struck  and 
trampled  on,  and  their  cries  were  answered 
?rith  maledictions.  A  company  of  young 
nobles,  many  of  them  known  to  him,  now 
rode  into  view,  and  Michele  discovered  that 
they  were  in  courtly  attendance  on  a  slim, 
pale-faced,  and  sickly-looking  youth,  of  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  whom  he  at  once 
recognised  as  the  only  son  of  the  newly 
elected  gonfeloniere  of  justice.     There  was 
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a  settled  melandioly,  an  expression  of  deep- 
ly-rooted aflUction  oh  that  pinched  and  sal- 
low countenance ;  his  lip  curled  disdain- 
fully {U3  the  frequent  blows  of  his  attend- 
ants cleared  a  passage  for  the  horse  he 
rode.  There  was  an  appearance  of  con- 
straint in  the  intercourse  of  the  youths  who 
formed  his  escort,  aa  if  they  rather  feared 
than  liked  him ;  but  the  respect  tendered  to 
the  elevated  position  held  by  his  £Etther, 
procured  him  ho^^lge  on  all  sides. 

Michele  followed  in  the  yacant  space 
caused  by  the  passing  of  the  horsemen, 
and  continued  to  advance  at  an  equal  pace 
with  them:  for  some  time  no  obstacle  be- 
yond that  incidental  to  the  great  masses  to 
be  removed,  occurred  to  impede  their  ad- 
vance ;  but  at  last  there  rose  up  a  clamour 
of  angry  voices,  and  the  cavalcade  halted. 
Michele  now  attempted  to  force  his  way 
past  them,  and  to  a  certain  extent  suc- 
ceeded, and  got  sufficiently  forward  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  the  stoppage :  he  be- 
held a  youth  elegantly  dressed,  superbly 
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mounted,  with  only  three  or  four  attend- 
ants in  the  liyeries  of  the  Barbadori,  breast- 
ing the  dense  masses  attendant  on  the  ca- 
valcade which  he  had  been  himself  fol- 
lowing. The  brow  of  the  young  Barba- 
dori  was  flushed  with  suddai  passion;  he 
held  a  small  riding-whip  in  his  hand,  with 
which,  though  seemingly  reluctant  to  use 
it,  he  menaced  the  crowds  who  were  push- 
ed against  him. 

"Make  way,  my  friends,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  or  the  horses  will  be  among  you.'* 

This  appefd  had  been,  at  the  moment 
when  Michele  saw  him,  answered  by  the 
stunning  cry  o^  "Pathway  for  his  Excel- 
lency, the  son  of  your  gonfeloniere  T  A 
sneer  curled  the  lip  of  the  young  strip- 
ling, and,  at  the  same  instant,  he  struck 
his  spur  into  the  side  of  his  impatient  horse, 
and  bounded  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
attendants  who  were  forming  to  oppose  him. 
The  spring  of  the  excited  animal,  which 
the  cries  of  the  populace  had  already  terri- 
fied, brought  his  rider  in  front  of  the  caval- 
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cade  of  gay  youths  who  attended  the  son 
of  the  chief  magistrate,    ^ichele  saw  the 
pale  face  of  that  joung  man  become  sud- 
denly deathlike  with  agitation ;  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  handle   of  his  sword,  but, 
long  before  its  blade  was  bared,  the  light 
riding-whip  of  Lionel  Barbadori  curled  over 
his  shoulders,  and  its  lash  left  a  long  line 
of  crimson  across  his   cheek.     A  tumult, 
universal  and  deafening,  succeeded  this  dar- 
ing insult;   but,  above  the  voices  of  that 
vast  multitude,  the  shrill  shout   of  young 
Barbadori  was  heard   to  utter  the   single 
word  "  Coward  1"  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  horses  of  the  attendants  were  spurred 
against  him,  the  light   animal  which   the 
youth  rode  was  borne  down,  and  his  rider 
thrown  amongst  the  feet  of  the  trampling 
horses.    Michele  sprang  forward,  and  reached 
the  spot  where  the  youth  lay,  as  'the  hoofe 
of  one  of  the  heavy  chargers  were  about 
to  trample  him.     He  seized  the  bridle  of 
the  plunging  animal,  and  both  horse  and 
rider  were  thrown  back  by  the  violence  of 
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his  arm.  He  had  time  to  assist  Lionel  to 
regain  his  feet,  when  a  second  charge  from 
the  enraged  men-at-arms  again  enveloped 
them  ;  heavy  truncheons .  were  brandished 
above  their  heads,  and  it  was  only  owing 
to  the  confused  mingling  of  so  many  horses 
and  so  many  weapons  that  they  were  not 
instantly  struck  down. 

Michele,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fray, 
had  no  weapon,  but  he  was  not  long  in 
possessing  himself  of  a  halberd,  which  he 
wrested  from  the  hand  of  one  of  his  as- 
sailants. Young  Barbadori  had  a  sword 
by  his  side,  but  it  was  so  fragile  that  it 
appeared  intended  less  for  use  than  for 
the  completion  of  his  personal  equipment. 
Slight  as  it  was,  Michele  speedily  saw  it 
crimsoned  to  the  hilt ;  with  the  weapon 
he  had  seized,  he  succeeded  in  clearing  a 
space  about  himself  and  his  young  compa- 
nion in  the  encounter,  and  he  immediately 
whispered  to  him  to  fly ;  but  this  was  not 
counsel  likely  to  be  attended  to  by  the 
young  and  hot-headed  lad.     In  the  mean- 
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time,  other  combatants  had  mingled  in  the 
fraj)  and  shouts  and  shrieks  rose  up  on 
all  sides.  The  attention  of  the  men-at* 
arms  wa^  called  to  an  attack  from  their 
rear,  for  the  populace  was  now  to  a  man 
turned  against  them. 

The  struggle  was  long  continued,  and 
Michele  had  not  yet  found  an  opportunity 
of  disengaging  Barbadori  from  the  crush. 
There  came  at  last  the  cry,  that  more  of 
the  city  force  was  coming,  and  he  then 
seized  the  arm  of  the  youth  and  forcibly 
dragged  him  amongst  the  populace.  ''  Home, 
young  sir  V  he  exclaimed ;  ^'  home  with  all 
speed.  You  of  aU  men  should  avoid  such 
scenes  as  this.'^  Lionel  still  struggled  to 
disengage  himself  from  the  iron  grasp  that 
held  him;  his  efforts  were  useless,  and 
Michele  still  continued  to  drag  him  through 
the  opening  masses.  ''Long  live  tl^  Bar- 
badori !''  rung  up  as  he  passed  through  the 
crowds.  The  words  soothed  the  chafed 
spiiit  of  the  lad,  and  he  returned  his  sword 
to  its  sheath. 
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''  Many  thanks,  my  good  friend,^  he  said, 
as  Michele  released  him ;  '^  I  will  wend  me 
home,  were  it  only  to  cleanse  this  filth 
from  my  garments.  Fifty  florins,"  he  ex- 
claimed alond,  ^to  any  one  who  will  find 
my  riding-whip  and  send  it  to  the  palace 
of  the  gonfaloniere.'' 

"  Hush,  hush  1'^  exclaimed  Michele,  **  hun- 
dreds of  these  men  about  you  will  bear 
these  words  to  the  palace  of  Altoviti,  who 
is  fully  as  proud,  and  more  vindictive  than 
others  of  his  order/* 

"  Let  them  bear  them !''  exclaimed  Lionel. 
"  Fifty  florins,"  he  again  shouted,  "  to  any 
one  who  will  bear  to  the  gon&Ioniere  the 
riding-whip  that  has  twice  smote  the  should- 
ers of  his  craven  son  1" 

Michele  whistled  shrilly,  and  presently 
a  stir  took  place  in  the  throngs  around 
them,  and  a  score  of  men,  whose  garments 
betrayed  a  similar  occupation  to  his  own, 
formed  an  inner  ring  about  them. 

"  Home  with  this  young  noble,"  exclaimed 
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Michele,  ^^and  let  the  people  separate,  or 
all  will  go  wrong/' 

Lionel  was  seized  and  hurried  through 
th6  crowd ;  when  the  scene  of  the  fray  was 
left  behind,  his  rude  companions  'one  by 
one  dropped  off  frx)m  him,  and  by  the  time 
he  came  in  view  of  his  father's  palace  he 
was  left  at  liberty. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  army  of  Hawkewood  still  lingered 
about  *the  not  utterly  wasted  pastures  of 
Tuscany ;  there  intervals  .  of  exertion  and 
repose  were  regulated  by  the  arrivals  of 
various  couriers  from  Lombardy.  The  late 
brilliant  successes  had,  for  a  time,  altered 
the  aspect  of  Italian  politics.  To  change 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  Yisconti,  Hawke- 
wood well  knew  no  mutations  in  the  in- 
terests of  other  men  could  suffice ;  but,  as 
the  fears  of  his  great  rivals,  the  Pope  and 
the  republic  of  Florence,  aflFected  their  po- 
licy, he  was  willing  so  far  to  temper  his 
eagerness  for  the  supreme  rule  of  Italy, 
as  to  listen  to  any  terms  which  promised 
to  contribute,  though  more  slowly,  to  his 
ultimate  triumph.     Overtures  of  peace  and 
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alliance  from  Florence  had  followed  on  the 
victory  of  Fosso  Amonico ;  and,  during  the 
demurs  and  explanations  that  ensued,  there 
took  place  a  partial  lull  of  the  military 
tempest  which  had  swept  down  from  the 
Apennines  on  to  their  devoted  territories. 

Hawkewood  had  chosen  suitable  quarters, 
where  he  could  conmiand  ready  supplies, 
and  whence,  in  case  of  sudden  rupture, 
he  could  with  most  effect  recommence  his 
depredations.  Of  all  the  restless  and  fierce 
spirits  of  his  camp,  there  was  none  who 
thirsted  for  enterprise  more  eagerly  than 
Reginald.  He  loved  the  excitement,  and 
he  loved  the  danger;  there  was  something 
in  the  very  cruelties  perpetrated  beneath 
his  eye,  not  at  aU  times  ungrateful  to  his 
chafed  spirit;  but  his  aim  was  &r  beyond 
the  tame  aspirations  of  surprising  the 
hoarded  trophies  of  a  vintage  or  a  harvest 
When  closeted  in  privacy  with  the  extra- 
ordinary man  whom  he  served,  he  pointed 
to  the  extended  charts  of  the  country  they 
had  so  minutely  studied,  and  again  and 
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again  repeated  the  same  daring  question, 
"Which  of  all  these  cities  is  to  be  your 
resting-place  ?  will  you  never  take  a  lesson 
from  the  Visconti  1  See  how  he  adds  city 
to  city,  territory  to  territory,  abandoning 
to  you  the  plunder  of  new  states,  and  con- 
tenting himself  with  only  such  tribute  as 
suflSoes  to  fortify  the  places  you  win  for 
him !  See  the  amazing  inheritance  that  this 
man  has  made  for  his  posterity;  and  yet 
is  there  not  a  city  nor  a  fortress  that  he 
adds  to  his  sway,  that  is  not  won  for  him 
by  your  sword,'' 

"In  good  time,  Reginald,'*  would  the 
veteran  answer.  "My  day  of  activity  is 
not  yet  done ;  when  it  is,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  seek  a  home ;  look  again  upon 
that  chart,  and  follow  the  line  of  our  march 
ever  since  you  have  been  with  us.  Is  there 
a  spot  of  country  that  we  have  not  passed 
over  1  and  how,  think  you,  would  my  rest- 
less lances, — ^how  would  you,  most  admirable 
monitor, — ^like  to  surrender  the  excitement 
of  such  roving,  for  the  stagnant  inaction, 
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the  punctilious  distinctions  of  thine  and 
mine  in  a  citj  life  ?  Have  I  not  got»  be- 
sides, the  magnificent  city  of  Gottignola, 
the  vast  territory  of  Bagnola  and  Bagna- 
cavallo  ^  must  I  be  ever  coveting  cities 
that  I  should  not  hold  beyond  a  season  1" 

^'  Here,"  replied  Reginald,  placing  his  fin- 
ger on  the  spot  assigned  in  the  map  to 
Florence,  "is  a  city  that  is  worth  a  strug- 
gle to  win,  and  a  struggle  to  keep/' 

"It  is  so,"  said  Hawkewood,  musingly. 
"  It  is  the  city  where  I  have  long  decided 
to  pass  the  autumn  of  my  life.  I  would 
rather  live  in  that  city  honoured  as  a  friend, 
than  elsewhere  in  this  land  as  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  petty  rulers  who  make  sove- 
reignty ridiculous.'* 

It  was  after  one  of  their  frequent  con- 
versations to  this  effect,  that,  towards  the 
middle  of  winter,  a  trooper  entered  the 
presence  of  his  general,  with  a  paper  soli- 
citing safe  conduct  for  a  citizen  of  Flo- 
rence, who  had  tidings  of  import  to  com- 
municate. 
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The  necessary  pass  was  furnished,  and 
in  due  time  there  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  Hawkewood  and  his  friend,  an 
individual  whose  exterior  strangely  con- 
trasted with  the  office  of  confidence  with 
which  he  was  intrusted.  His  dress  was 
mean,  his  person  neglected ;  he  had  nothing 
on  him  or  about  him  that  the  wretchedest 
follower  of  the  camp  would  have  been  at 
the  pains  of  plundering.  He  was  one,  how- 
ever, whose  countenance  would,  at  any  time, 
have  raised  him  above  the  contempt  of  those 
who  beheld  him.  Hawkewood  had  had  in- 
tercourse with  such  men  before,  and  rea- 
dily recognised  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  conjectured  the  purport  of  his 
mission.  His  story  was  told  in  few  words ; 
the  popular  party  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  movement ;  the  grand  struggle  that 
had  been  so  long  preparing  and  so  long 
delayed  was  at  length  about  to  take  place. 
It  was  one  which  was  to  a£fect  the  exis- 
tence of  one  or  other  of  the  great  rival 
£Etctions.     The  nobles  had  had  the  address, 
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of  late,  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
more  opulent  citizens,  whom  luxuiy  and 
the  taste  of  power  had  made  tjrants  at 
heart ;  and,  alarmed  by  the  great  combina^ 
tion  which  they  had  excited  a^inst  them, 
were  employing  the  interval  before  the 
storm  in  preparation  to  meet  it,  and  had 
called  upon  all  the  neighbouring  states  in 
alliance  with  the  actual  government  to  aid 
them  in  the  approaching  struggle.  It  was 
to  enable  them  to  encounter  this  formid" 
able  confederation  against  their  liberties^ 
that  the  popular  party  in  Florence  desired 
to  interest  the  warriors  of  the  White  Com- 
pany in  their  cause.  Any  terms  that  their 
leader  chose  to  name»  declared  tiie  emi£h 
sary,  th^  would  subscribe  to. 

•*The  offer  is  liberaJ,^^  replied  Hawke^ 
Wood,  ^'  and  not  an  unsafe  one  when  made 
by  paupers.  But,  my  fiiend,  the  White 
Company  would  lose  fame  and  credit  by 
entering  into  the  pay  of  rebels  against  con« 
stituted  authority.  Establish  your  goven- 
ment,  be  it  only  for  a  day,  and  we  may 
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have  a  semblance  of  consistency  in  joining 
you." 

**  We  are  prepared  to  do  so/'  replied  the 
emissary,  ^  when  assured  of  assistance  after* 
wards.  Were  your  Highness  to  send  a  hand- 
ful of  spears  to  the  heights  of  Giogoli,  or 
Arcetri,  the  business  within  the  city  were 
soon  dispatched.^' 

"  Or  whether  it  be  or  not,''  replied  Hawke* 
wood,  ^  there  can  be  no  harm  in  looking 
down  once  again  into  your  thriving  city, 
my  good  friend :  fear  not,  that  part  of  our 
baigain  is  agreed  to.  But  for  the  after 
part  of  taking  subsidy  of  your  industrious 
gOTemors,  it  woxdd  be,  methinks,  but  ftir 
to  know  something  of  your  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and  of  the  hands  that  are  to  rale 
you.  We  will  send  a  person  of  confidence 
to  treat  of  these  matters  with  those  who 
sent  you ;  in  the  meantime,  a  score  of  spears 
shall  see  you  a  part  of  your  way  home- 
ward.'' 

Astonished  at  the  extent  of  his  own 
success,  the  emissary  of  the  leaders  of  the 
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popular  party  saw  himself  mounted  on  horse- 
back ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours^ 
£a.r  advanced  on  his  road  towards  his  na- 
tive city.  The  command  of  this  hajstj  ex- 
cursion into  the  environs  of  Florence,  had 
been  oflFered  to  and  readily  accepted  by 
Reginald.  He  was  authorised  to  regulate 
his  movements  by  circumstances;  to  make 
what  engagements  he  chose  for  himself  and 
his  party;  but  to  refer  all  terms  of  ulte- 
rior contract  for  the  Company  to  Hawke- 
wood.  The  idea  of  entering  unattended 
within  the  walls  of  a  particularly  jealous 
dty,  on  a  mission  of  so  much  peril,  excited 
his  •  enthusiastic  love  of  adventure ;  and  the 
determination  to  effect,  if  possible,  an  in- 
terview with  Gonstancia,  hurried  his  speed. 
The  circumstance  which  more  than  any 
other  had  tended  to  tinge  his  bearing  with 
distrust  and  sternness,  was  the  treachery 
of  Kewington,  who  had  been  an  old  &mily 
servant,  had  accompanied  him  out  of  £ng^ 
land,  stood  by  him  through  the  early  perils 
and  hardships  of  his  long  travel  into  Italy,  in 
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whom  he  reposed  much  trust,  and  for  whom 
he  felt  the  regard  arising  from  old  asso- 
ciations. 

The  scene  of  the  altar  steps  at  Faenza, 
which  was  rarely  absent  from  his  memory, 
had  rendered  the  recollection  of  that  man 
perfectly  maddening  to  him.  During  his 
visits  to  the  subterranean  cells,  where 
Gonstancia  had  been  so  long  concealed,  he 
had  become  aware  that  Newington  had 
fallen  by  the  dagger  of  Giovacchino ;  and 
that  it  was  that  sullen,  yet  attached  ve- 
teran who  had  saved  her  from  the  general 
carnage.  From  that  time  forth  he  studied 
by  all  means  in  his  power  to  conciliate 
this  dependant  of  Buondelmonte.  He  heap- 
ed on  him  wealth  from  the  share  of  the 
ample  spoil  that  daily  fell  to  him ;  he 
studied  not  his  convenience  merely,  but  his 
caprices,  and  though  constantly  repulsed  by 
his  moroseness,  he  persevered  till  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  fact  attracted  the  notice  of 
Margherita.  Giovacchino  had  shared  the  fate 
of  his  master  after  the  fight  of  the  Fosso  Ar 
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nonico,  and  had  become  Reginald's  prisoner. 
The  last  act  of  kindness  which  that  young 
man  showed  him,  was  to  offer  him  his  freedom 
without  ransom,  though  it  was  the  usual 
course  in  such  matters  that  the  master  in 
whose  defence  he  had  been  taken  should  r^ 
deem  him.  Much  to  Reginald's  astonishment, 
the  old  man  declared  his  unwillingness  to 
leave  him,  or  to  enter  again  the  service  of 
Buondelmonte.  For  what  other  purpose  this 
could  be,  except  to  annoy  Reginald  by  his 
sullenness,  and  to  bring  upon  himself  the 
gibes  of  his  new  companions^  was  not  ap- 
parent; for  his  unsociable  mood  had  not 
varied  for  the  better,  nor  was  his  heart 
softened  by  the  additional  benefits  which 
his  position  as  personal  attendant  on  an 
English  officer,  enabled  that  young  man 
to  heap  on  him. 

This  strange  anomaly  in  the  character 
of  his  friend  did  not  —  nothing  concern- 
ing the  Company  ever  did — escape  the  6b- 
servation  of  Hawkewood.  He  watched  nar- 
rowly the   conduct   of   both,  and  though 
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he  perceived  that  there  evidently  existed 
some  link  of  sympathy  between  them,  he 
wmmed  Reginald  "  to  beware  V  The  words 
were*  of  mens  caution,  but  the  tones  were 
of  command,  and  as  such  Reginald  under- 
stood them;  yet  the  recollection  of  the 
past  came  to  the  old  man's  rescue,  and  he 
continued  to  protect  and  to  confide  in  him. 
Hawkewood  contented  himself  with  giving 
as  a  standing  order  to  all  sentries  on  guard 
about  his  own  tent,  that  if  on  any  pretext 
Giovacchino  approached  it,  he  should  be 
instantly  speared. 

"  You,  Reginald,"'  he  said,  "  may  keep  him 
if  you  will ;  all  I  can  promise  to  do  for  you 
is,  when  your  friend  has  either  poisoned 
or  stabbed  you,  to  bid  the  man  tear  him 
with  wild  horses.'' 

These  warnings  were  not  entirely  lost  on 
Reginald ;  he  was  personally  too  indepen- 
dent to  need  much  attendance  immediately 
about  him:  he  had  discovered  that  his  glance 
had  the  power  of  fascinating  the  sullen 
eye  of  the  distrusted  veteran,  and  he  ra- 
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ther  took  a  satis£EU^ion  than  otherwise  m 
the  doubt  excited  bj  his  unpopulaiitj. 
Giovacchino  was  now  ordered  to  attend 
him  on  his  flying  visit  to  the  hills  above 
Florence. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

''  How  can  these  people  find  time  for 
their  labour,  or  inclination  for  their  com- 
merce V  was  the  not  unnatural  exclamation 
of  an  eminent  observer  of  the  sudden,  fre- 
quent, and  engrossing  agitations  of  the  vari- 
able citizens  of  Florence.  He  had  seen 
them  bursting  into  tumult  at  all  hours,  and 
for  a  hundred  various  and  opposite  causes. 
He  had  seen  thousands  ready  to  risk  fortune 
and  life  in  bloody  struggles  to  overturn  a 
magistrate,  rather  than  wait  with  a  little 
patience  for  a  month  or  two  for  the  natural 
expiration  of  his  office ;  and  yet  had  he 
discovered  no  interruption  in  the  full  roll- 
ing tide  of  their  traffic.  They  had  many 
hundred  millions  of  florins  floating  in  every 
capital   of  Christendom  ;    they   had    mer- 
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chants  and  commercial  navies  in  the  re- 
motest regions  of  the  East ;  yet  would  it 
seem  that  every  thought  and  impulse  of 
life  was  occupied  in  the  petty  intrigues 
for  the  change  of  the  lowest  of  the  state's 
officers.  Scenes  of  this  kind  were  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  the  observer  had  beheld 
them  till  they  excited  no  other  sentiment 
than  astonishment.  But  he  had  not  hi- 
therto witnessed  a  popular  tumult  for  the 
curious  motive  of  receiving  into  their  city 
a  young  girl,  a  stranger,  of  scarcely  twenty 
years  of  age,  of  humble  origin,  unknown, 
except  by  the  fame  of  a  life  of  rigid  mor- 
tification, and  by  her  piety.  In  short,  Flo- 
rence was  again  in  agitation  to  receive  within 
her  walls  a  saint ;  and  the  whole  dty  rocked 
with  the  repeated  cry  of  "  The  blessed 
Catharina  of  Siena !  the  Champion  of  Peace ! 
God's  Elected  r 

Every  house  throughout  Florence  was 
decked  for  a  festival.  Tapestry*  and  rich 
stuffs  were  hung  out  from  every  window 
along  the  path  she  was  likely  to  take,  and 
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the  streets  about  to  be  hallowed  by  the 
print  of  her  feet  were  strewed  with  box, 
pahn,  and  bay  leaves.  Cords  were  sus- 
pended from  one  side  of  the  way  to  the 
other,  and  from  their  centres  swung  por- 
traits of  the  saints  of  the  order  to  which 
she  belonged ;  small  altars  were  erected  at 
the  comers  of  the  streets  beneath  the  many 
images  of  the  Madonnas,  which  abounded  in 
those  days  as  in  our  own ;  the  entire  city 
was  in  festival  parade  from  the  Gate  of 
San  Gallo,  by  which  she  was  to  make  her 
entry,  to  the  Gate  of  St.  George,  in  which 
quarter  the  piety  or  policy  of  the  gonfer 
loniere  had  erected  for  her,  at  his  own 
expense,  a  dwelling  of  such  size  and  ma- 
terials as  a  brief  notice  had  allowed. 

Singular  as  it  may  appear  to  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  biography  of  saints, 
the  young  maiden  now  about  to  make  so 
triumphal  an  entry  into  Florence,  had  been 
dispatched  by  the  Republic,  with  creden- 
tials slightly  dissimilar  to  those  of  an  am- 
bassador, to  the  Pontifical  Court  of  Avignon, 
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to  intercede  with  his  Holiness  for  his  favour 
to  the  city,  and  for  the  arrangement  of 
certain  matters  touching  an  interdict  which 
the  more  scrupulous  of  the  citizens  firom 
time  to  time  clamoured  against  as  hanging 
over  their  heads.  Towards  midday  arrived, 
spurring  a  wearied  horse  with  as  much  ex- 
citement as  if  he  bore  tidings  of  a  victory,  a 
courier  in  the  liveries  of  the  state  ;  he  took 
his  way  straight  to  the  palace  of  the  magis- 
trature  ;  but  long  before  he  had  approached 
the  precincts  of  the  public  square,  suflScient  of 
his  tidings  had  escaped  from  him  to  gratify 
the  public  eagerness;  and  then  broke  up 
loud  shouts  from  end  to  end  of  the  city  of 
"  She  comes !  the  messenger  of  peace  is 
amongst  us !  long  life  to  the  blessed  Cathe- 
rine!" Nothing  could  exceed  the  frantic 
gesticulations  of  the  populace ;  men  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  on  the  pavement^ 
leaped  up  in  the  air,  shouted,  and  rushed 
to  occupy  places  sufficiently  elevated  to 
secure  a  sight  of  the  saint  as  she  passed. 
No  sooner  was  the  intelligence  borne  to 
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the  palace  than  the  gonfaloniere,  in  his 
robes  of  state,  and  attended  with  all  the 
pomp  which  accompanied  the  state's,  func- 
tionaries on  occasions  of  great  ceremonial, 
moved  out  from  his  residence  to  welcome 
her  within  the  city  gates :  the  great  bell 
from  the  tower  of  the  Vacca  tolled  out  its 
thundering  signal  to  its  brother  bells,  and 
every  church  in  the  city  gave  up  in  response 
peal  upon  peal,  drowning  even  the  universal 
voice  of  the  excited  multitudes.  An  hour 
more  passed  away  before  the  dust  of  ap- 
proaching horsemen  was  perceptible  from 
the  city  gates ;  and  men  then  scarcely  cre- 
diting their  own  senses,  beheld  the  approach 
of  the  object  of  so  much  veneration.  The 
escort  advanced  at  a  foot's  pace,  and  the 
vast  population  poured  out  in  a  continuous 
and  brawling  tide  to  meet  the  multitudes  of 
peasants  who  were  following  in  the  train  of 
the  saint.  With  great  difficulty  a  path  was 
made  for  the  officials  of  the  state,  and  at 
their  head  rode  forth  Altoviti  and  his  son. 
The  procession  at  last  passed  under  the 
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gloomy  archway  of  the  Gate  of  San  Gallo, 
and  the  word  was  passed  for  ^'  the  Church 
of  Sta.  Reparata,"  the  Duomo  of  Florence. 
Much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  multi* 
tudes,  the  great  object  of  their  curiosity 
passed  in  the  midst  of  the  cavalcade,  covered 
with  a  long,  dark-coloured  veil,  which 
reached  to  her  feet.  She  walked  with  her 
arms  crossed  over  her  bosom,  and  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  her  slight  frame  was 
wearied  with  her  da/s  journey.  Her  head 
was  bent,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
pavement.  The  younger  Altoviti  had  taken 
the  post  of  the  officer  who  had  conducted 
the  escort,  and  rode  by  her  side  hitherto; 
and  those  to  whom  the  motions  of  this 
youth  were  matter  of  interest  might  have 
observed  that  his  usually  pale  face  had 
assumed  a  tint  of  deep  crimson,  and  his 
suspicious  glance  a  light  which  appeared 
supematurally  communicated  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  holy  person  to  whom  he  bent 
his  head  in  homage.  A  litter  had  been 
prepared  to  receive  the  maiden,  but  she  had 
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refused  to  enter  it,  and  the  procession, 
which '  by  this  time  numbered  nearly  every 
living  creature  in  the  city  in  its  train, 
moved  towards  the  cathedral. 

The  blessed  Catherine,  though  wearied 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  advancing,  made 
no  halt  until  beneath  the  roof  of  the  sump- 
tuous temple  dedicated  to  a  virgin  and  a 
sister  saint.  She  then  rather  dropped  than 
threw  herself  on  her  £Etce,  and  continued 
long  without  speech  or  movement :  the  re- 
maining ceremonials  of  this  holy  person's 
reception  occupied  nearly  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  and  it  was  only  when  almost 
powerless  with  exhaustion,  that  she-  con- 
sented to  accompany  the  gonfaloniere  into 
his  palace  to  take  nourishment.  During  the 
whole  of  this  long  and  wearisome  parade, 
the  younger  Altoviti  retained  his  post  by 
her  side ;  he  had  knelt,  stood,  and  rode  by 
her,  although  his  features  had  become  drawn 
and  ghastly  with  exhaustion.  From  the 
palace  of  the  Priori  the  maiden  was  finally 
accompanied  to  the  heights  of  St.  George, 
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to  the  dwelling  prepared  for  her ;  she  was 
then  given  over  to  the  attendance  of  a  single 
aged  sister  of  her  own  order,  the  door 
closed,  sentries  were  placed  to  guard  it,  and 
then  the  multitudes  were  ordered  to  dis- 
perse- 

The  evening  of  this  day,  eventful  in  the 
annals  of  the  pious  festivities  of  Florence, 
found  the  good  citizens  still  agitated  by  the 
enthusiasm  which  pervaded  all  classes,  and 
assimied  in  some,  especially  amongst  the 
matrons  of  the  community,  the  appearance 
of  a  holy  delirium.  The  saint  had  been 
accompanied  to  her  abode  by  thousands, 
who  had  waited  to  see  sentinels  placed 
about  the  house,  as  seals  upon  some  preci- 
ous deposit,  and  then  departed  to  pour  out 
in  churches  and  favourite  oratories,  the 
superfluity  of  the  devotion  which  had  akeady 
borne  them  through  the  fatigues  of  so  many 
processions  and  so  much  colloquial  oratory. 
Through  the  early  hours  of  the  night  one 
continuous  stream  of  psalmody  floated  over 
the  city  of  Florence,  ascending  to  the  ele- 
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vated  spot  on  which  the  youthful  saint  had 
her  abode.  When  the  door  of  the  small 
building  erected  for  her  use  by  the  gon- 
faloniere  had  closed  against  her  worshippers, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  multitudes  were  no 
longer  prying  upon  every  look  and  move- 
ment, the  strength  of  the  holy  heroine  gave 
way,  and  she  fell  prostrate  in  front  of  a 
crucifix,  and  there  lay  without  sign  of  life. 
Several  hours  passed  away,  and  she  con- 
tinued without  movement  or  change  of  po- 
sition, in  what  her  admirers  would  have 
termed  an  ecstasy.  In  fact,  steps  had  once 
entered  her  chamber;  they  were  those  of 
the  old  nun  appointed  to  attend  on  her,  and 
that  individual  had  stepped  noiselessly  past, 
lighted  a  lamp  before  the  crucifix,  and  in- 
stantly retired. 

Although  the  popular  mind  was  fevered 
by  a  succession  of  rapturous  hallucinations, 
and  men  pictured  to  themselves  an  army  of 
angels  encamped  amongst  them  in  custody 
of  God's  elect,  there  were  individuals  abroad 
in  the  streets  mingling  with  the  exulting 
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multitudes,  who  regarded  the  coining  of  that 
young  and  extraordinaiy  maiden  with  fed- 
ings  greatly  different  from  those  with  which 
she  had  been  welcomed.  Towards  dusk  a 
cloaked  figure  had  passed  forth  from  the  palace 
of  the  gonfaloniere,  and  hurried  to  mix  with 
the  densest  crowds  that  were  streaming  from 
one  of  the  principal  avenues  of  the  public 
square  towards  the  Duomo.  The  streets  were 
only  saved  from  total  darkness  by  the  unfire- 
quent  occurrence  of  an  occasional  feeble  light 
glimmering  in  front  of  some  image  of  the 
Virgin ;  and  when  once  the  individual  al- 
luded to  had  Mien  into  the  general  stream, 
he  abandoned  all  further  care  about  disguise. 
He  was  evidently  occupied  in  deep  and  pain- 
ful thought,  and  seemingly  his  movements 
were  without  any  very  definite  aim,  for  he 
made  no  attempt  to  quicken  his  steps,  but 
turned  hither  and  thither  as  did  the  noisy 
crowd  into  which  he  had  plunged.  The 
street  in  which  he  soon  found  himself  was 
narrow,  and  closely  packed  with  the  moving 
mass;   after  many  a  pause,  during  which 
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the  vociferations  that  ensued  might  have 
disturbed  the  reveries  of  a  saint,  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  throng  that  contained  him 
at  last  debouched  into  the  great  square  of 
the  cathedral,  and  soon  carried  him  up  the 
steps  of  the  principal  entry  of  the  building 
itself. 

The  spectacle  that  now  broke  upon  his 
view  was  singularly  striking  and  solemn; 
from  almost  total  darkness  he  emerged  into 
a  blaze  of  lights  whose  extreme  brilliance  for 
some  minutes  dazzled  him,  and  then  effec- 
tually roused  him  to  the  comprehension  of 
bis  position.  He  beheld  before  him  a  sea  of 
heads  ;  there  did  not  appear  a  single  speck 
of  that  amazing  area  that  was  not  occupied : 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ  pealed  over 
the  multitudes,  drowning  the  general  nnir- 
mur  of  the  excited  people.  Above  these 
heads  from  column  to  column,  marking  out 
every  arch,  forming  capitals  of  light,  were 
lamps  innumerable  ;  and  amongst  them  hun- 
dreds of  banners  whose  folds  were  agitated 
by  the  movement  of  the  masses  below.     All 
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hope  of  advancing  beyond  the  threshold  of 
the  building,  had  such  been  his  intention, 
was  plainly  hopeless;  and  rousing  himself 
to  somewhat  more  of  activity,  he  began  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
treat. But  this  was  not  an  easy  matter ; 
there  was  scarcely  less  crowd  behind  than 
before  him;  and  when  he  began  to  make  an 
effort  to  disengage  himself  from  his  position, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  exertions  of  the 
day  had  left  him  little  strength  for  the  un- 
dertaking. Chance  stood  his  friend,  or  he 
might  have  consumed  the  remaining  hours 
of  the  night  in  an  uncomfortable  semblance 
of  devotion  amongst  the  crowd ;  but  whilst 
eagerly  searching  for  any  chance  opening  of 
which  to  avail  himself,  a  tail,  bony,  and 
powerful  man,  forced  his  way  to  where  he 
stood,  and  with  little  ceremony  elbowed  him 
from  his  path  as  he  had  elbowed  others 
through  the  whole  line  from  the  very  altar 
to  the  entry. 

Though  for  an  instant  proudly  attemptii^ 
to  resent  the  rudeness,  one  glance  at  the 
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person  and  habiliments  of  the  offender,  con- 
vinced him  of  the  folly  of  doing  so,  and 
instantly  suggested  the  idea  of  profiting  by 
his  evidently  great  strength  :  with  much  ex- 
ertion he  succeeded  in  turning  round,  and 
forcing  himself  into  his  wake.  To  his  sur- 
prise he  found  that  that  individual  was  in- 
debted for  the  facility  with  which  he  ad- 
vanced less  to  his  own  powers,  than  to  an 
universal  desire  of  the  people  to  afford  him 
passage  through  them.  The  person  to  whom 
we  first  called  the  reader's  notice,  was  a 
young  man,  of  a  slight  fiame,.and,  aa  the 
light  fell  upon  them,  of  pale  and  worn  fea- 
tures; he  succeeded  in  keeping  the  path 
opened  for  him,  and  shortly  found  himself 
without  the  church,  and  with  equal  success 
winding  through  the  parting  crowds  in  the 
square. 

When  the  outskirts  of  the  denser  multi- 
tude were  gained,  he  no  longer  needed  the 
pilotage  that  had  so  well  served  him ;  but  turn- 
ed aside  into  a  bye  street,  and  was  instantly 
alone.     He  now  quickened  his  steps,  crossed 
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the  river,  and  began  to  ascend  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  gate  of  St.  George.  A 
single  individual  had  crossed  the  bridge  be- 
fore him  ;  and  as  he  passed  under  one  of 
the  feint  lights  that  barely  marked  out  the 
road,  it  seemed  that  it  was  the  same  tall 
person  whom  he  had  followed  from  the 
church.  He  paused  awhile  as  if  desirous 
to  avoid  a  nearer  approach  to  him,  and  then 
resumed  his  walk.  When  the  high  ground 
was  gained  he  rested ;  and  the  rapidity  of 
his  breathing,  the  faintness  that  came  over 
his  limbs,  reminded  him  of  a  mournful  truth 
of  which  he  had  long  been  convinced — 
namely,  that  his  days  were  numbered,  and 
that  'exertions  like  these  could  but  abridge 
the  brief  limits  of  life  remaining  to  him. 

All  around  the  quarter  in  which  he  found 
himself  was  silent :  an  occasional  voice  from 
the  city  below  might  reach  him,  an  occa- 
sional bell  near  him  might  give  its  sound  of 
warning,  but  a  few  moments'  listening  con- 
vinced him  that  the  world  about  him  slum- 
bered.   Not  many  paces  in  advance  of  where 
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he  stood  was  the  humble  residence  of  the 
joxmg  saint,  and  in  front  of  it  paced  a 
sentiy  on  guard ;  a  £aant  light  passed  from 
the  windows  of  the  house,  but  neither  figure 
nor  shadow  was  perceptible  as  if  in  motion 
within.  Drawing  up  to  where  the  sentry 
stood,  he  was  challenged,  and  bade  to  stop  ; 
the  answer  he  made  was  delivered  in  a  low 
tone ;  the  soldier  retired  without  reply  to 
the  extremity  of  his  beat,  and  the  mysterious 
visitor  approax^hed  the  doorway.  A  private 
key  gave  him  admission,  and  the  door  then 
closed  behind  him. 

The  dwelling  was  composed  of  only  one 
story,  with  a  flat  terraced  roof  above,  and 
stood  isolated  from  every  building  about  it. 
Once  within  the  house,  the  visitor  stood  to 
listen ;  all  within  was  silent ;  and  then  with 
noiseless  step,  with  a  hand  gentle  as  the 
most  exquisite  spring,  he  approached  and 
opened  a  door  that  fronted  him;  this  he 
carefully  closed  and  bolted  after  bim,  and 
then  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the 
chamber.      He  was  evidently  not  prepar- 
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ed  for  the  scene  that  presented  itself  to  his 
view;  for  his  first  look  had  been  towards 
the  low  couch  which  occupied  one  comer  of 
the  cell,  and  it  was  onlj  when  he  became 
convinced  that  it  was  untenanted  that  his 
notice  was  directed  to  the  prostrate  form 
which  lay  upon  the  bare  pavement  of  the 
chamber.  He  stood  for  some  minutes  in 
contemplation  of  that  unmoving  figure,  and 
then  stooped  with  a  somewhat  irresolute 
purpose  to  raise  her.  She  still  continued 
as  if  life  had  entirely  quitted  her  frame  ;  he 
placed  her  on  a  seat,  and  without  further 
hesitation  threw  backward  the  veil  which 
had  throughout  the  whole  daj^s  ceremonial 
screened  the  features  of  the  consecrated 
maiden  from  public  gaze. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

It  was  a  touching  and  beautiful  spectacle 
that  now  met  the  view  of  the  intruder  into 
the  cell  of  the  saint,  and  one  which,  not- 
withstanding the  audacity  of  the  step  he 
had  taken  in  thus  introducing  himself  at 
night,  and  bj  stealth  into  her  abode,  he 
beheld  with  an  inward  misgiving  The 
lifting  of  that  veil  in  the  presence  of  a  score 
of  the  populace  of  Florence  would  have 
been  followed  with  pimishment  as  instant 
as  terrible  : — part  onlj  of  the  features  be- 
came visible  even  when  the  veil  was  re- 
moved, for  a  linen  band  passed  across  her 
forehead  from  which  the  black  hair  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  was  gathered  in 
folds  beneath  her  chin.  But  enough  re- 
mained visible  from  beneath  the  cumber- 
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some  and  jealous  coverings  of  her  monastic 
in^  to  siagger  the  fuiSer  proceedi,^  of 
her  unceremonious  visitor.  The  eyes  were 
closed,  and  the  features  pale  as  marble,  and 
nearly  as  rigid. 

The  hands  that  supported  the  still  un- 
conscious form  trembled,  and  his  eyes,  whilst 
they  gazed  upon  the  loveliness  of  a  &ce  on 
which  it  was  forbidden  for  any  of  his  sex  to 
look,  sparkled  with  an  expression  which 
betrayed  the  many  emotions  by  which  he 
was  actuated.  A  heavy  sigh,  and  a  quick 
fluttering  of  the  bosom,  terminated  the  long 
reverie  or  vision  which  had  kept  the  maiden 
at  the  mercy  of  the  intruder.  She  then 
looked  about  her  for  a  moment  in  sustonish- 
ment,  and  the  precise  nature  of  her  position 
passed  distinctly  before  her  perception  ;  her 
face  crimsoned,  her  large  black  eyes  flashed 
with  a  fierce  fire,  she  sprang  up  from  her 
seat,  and  stamped  her  foot  with  an  eneigy 
so  startling  and  sudden  that  the  intruder 
stepped  a  pace  backward  and  remained  too 
confused  to  offer  either  excuse  or  defence. 
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All  remembranoe  of  her  unyeiled  features 
fled  from  her  mind,  and  she  gazed  around 
the  chamber  as  if  to  see  whether  it  were 
really  possible  that  he  should  have  dared 
to  come  unattended  into  her  retreat.  But 
the  power  which  she  possessed  over  the 
stranger  who  stood  before  her  was  not  de- 
rivable from  any  display  of  passion,  however 
vehement;  and  before  the  words  which 
trembled  upon  her  lip  could  find  utterance, 
he  addressed  her. 

"  You  know  me  weU,  Catherine  r  he  said, 
"  too  well  to  suppose  that  I  will  easily  re- 
linquish the  opportunity  which  I  have 
gained  at  no  inconsiderable  risk.  You  know 
also  that  I  have  the  power  to  finish  at  my 
own  convenience  the  conversation  which 
your  impetuosity  left  incomplete  at  our 
last  interview.  I  have  been  frank  enough 
before  now  to  explain  to  you  my  notions 
about  your  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  my 
feelings  towards  you  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  your  worshippers.  Be 
seated    and    calm    yourself,    for    I    have 
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power,  at  least  for  this  night,  and  am  re- 
solved to  use  it  r 

For  some  minutes  the  yoxmg  and  lovely 
girl  continued  to  regard  him  with  a  look  of 
astonishment ;  by  degrees  her  lip  curled 
with  an  expression  of  ineflfable  disdain.  "  I 
do  know  you,  Altoviti,"  she  replied,  "  I 
know  you,  and  every  dark  passion  of  your 
revengeful  and  cowardly  bosom  as  well  as 
your  most  estimable  parent  knows  them! 
and  you  should  have  known  me  better  than 
to  utter  the  childish  threats  which  you  have 
tried  before  now  and  found  fruitless.  In 
what  consists  your  power  ?  in  being  the  son 
of  the  gonfaloniere,  whom  one  word  of  my 
lips  would  unseat  at  any  moment  ?  in  the 
little  bodily  strength  of  a  girl  of  twenty  years 
of  age,  with  a  barred  door  between  her  and 
aid  ?  You  know  well  that  weak  as  my  fiame 
is,  and  wearied  by  a  long  journey  and  a 
laborious  day,  that  yours  has  even  less  of 
strength.  You  know  that  I  can  read  death 
as  plainly  on  your  face  as  you  can  contempt 
and   defiance   on  mine!     And  is  it  upon 
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such  grounds,  and  under  these  circum-^ 
stances,  that  you  would  renew  a  discourse 
of  love  r 

A  dark  cloud  passed  to  the  brow  of 
Altoviti  and  settled  there.  "  I  have  a 
source  of  strength,  maiden,'^  he  replied, 
**  which  you  have  not  deigned  to  mention. 
It  is,  that  whilst  I  know  that  any  moment 
of  excitement  may  put  an  end  to  the  strug- 
gle of  life  and  death  within  my  wretched 
frame,  I  value  life  as  little  as  you  do  the 
pity  and  gentleness  of  your  sex ;  and  that 
if  I  should  die  in  this  very  chamber,  the 
&me  for  sanctity  which  at  times  seems  to 
.  bewilder  your  intellects,  will  turn,  on  the 
lips  of  the  populace  that  worshipped  you 
to-day,  to  a  laughing  stock,  and  the  song 
of  the  most  abandoned  of  your  sex/' 

The  manner  of  his  listener  underwent  a 
striking  change  when  she  heard  this  strange 
I  appeal;  the  flush  passed  from  her  cheek, 
and  the  sneer  from  her  lip.  She  placed  her 
hand  for  a  moment  before  her  eyes,  and 
leaned  against  the  seat  from  which  she  had 

VOL.  n.  N 
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risen.    Altoviti  took  her  hand  and  kneeled 
before  her. 

'^  I  came  not  to  threaten,  Catherine,'^  he 
said.  '^  Mj  hours  are,- as  you  have  declared 
with  little  pity,  each  one  numbered,  and 
whether  they  run  out  to-morrow  or  to-night 
I  care  not ;  but  as  I  have  consumed  life  in 
a  hitherto  fruitless  passion,  I  have  surely  a 
claim  to  be  heard.  You  may  remember 
what  you  were,  and  what  your  lot  in  life 
promised  to  be  when  I  first  knew  you.  If 
I  had  been  the  depraved  and  selfish  being 
you  have  been  pleased  to  call  me,  might  I 
not  have  trained  you  as  I  pleased  ?  That  you 
were  trained  and  educated  as  you  have  been ; 
that  you  were  placed  amongst  maidens  of 
high  birth,  and  holy  manners,  was  not  surely 
proof  that  my  purpose  was  such  as  you 
have  termed  it.  Tou  force  me  to  recal  to 
mind  that  which  makes  your  cheek  crimson. 
There  was  a  time,  Catherine,  when  your 
arms  were  about  my  neck,  your  lips  upon 
my  cheek ;  was  it  my  depravity,  think  you, 
that  saved  you  from  a  career  of  shame  when 
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you  possessed  no  power  to  check  impulses 
which  in  those  days  were  maturing  more  ra- 
pidly in  your  nature  than  in  that  of  most 
maidens  ?  It  Tvas  because  I  loved  you  in 
your  childhood,  because  I  hoped  one  day  to 
have  raised  you  far  above  the  humble  class 
of  your  birth,  and  because  I  was  desirous 
that  as  my  wife  you  should  have  become 
virtuous  as  you  were  lovely,  that  I  watched 
over  you  and  over  myself.  How  it  has  hap- 
pened that  so  much  love  should  have  reaped 
so  much  scorn,  I  know  not.  How  a  heart 
80  gentle  as  I  yet  believe  yours  to  be  should 
jeer  at  the  last  hours  of  a  victim  to  your 
own  caprice,  is  a  matter  of  even  greater  as- 
tonishment! That  you  should  sacrifice  to 
the  buffoonery  of  scenes  like  that  of  to-day 
a  heart  that  has  loved  you  as  mine  has,  is 
surely  a  delusion  inexplicable.^' 

In  a  mood  of  mind  very  different  from 
that  springing  from  her  first  suiprise,  Cathe- 
rine now  looked  upon  the  form  of  the  youth 
who  knelt  before  her.  "  God  knows,  Altoviti," 
ahe  replied,  "  that  it  was  never  my  wish  to 

n2 
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have  returned  unkindness  for  a  thousand 
benefits.  I  have  not  forgotten  mj  origm, 
nor  my  childhood,  nor  what  I  might  have 
been ;  the  recollection  is  seldom  from  my 
mind,  and  I  shudder  as  it  passes  through 
it.  How  often  before  now  have  I  knelt  to 
implore  you  to  leave  to  me  that  liberty  of 
choice  which  is  God's  gift?  With  how 
much  agony  of  mind  have  I  pleaded,  before 
your  language  waked  up  resistance  and  de- 
fiance in  self-defence  1" 

"Yes,  Catherine,'*  replied  Altoviti,  bit- 
terly, "  you  offered  me  your  prayers  instead 
of  love  ;  you  talked  of  intercession  for  me 
in  a  world  to  come,  when  you  saw  me 
perishing  daily  in  health  and  strength; 
whilst  your  merest  wish,  even  to  the  whim- 
sical fancy  of  a  female  embassy  to  Avignon 
was  gratified,  whilst  I  condescended  to  min- 
gle in  a  crowd  that  proclaimed  you  a  saint 
and  a  messenger  from  Heaven,  have  you  not 
studiously  sought  out  means  of  humbling 
and  trampling  on  me  V 

"  I  have  sought  all  means  in  my  power, 
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Altoviti,'^  aihe  answered,  "  to  convince  you 
that  no  benefits  should  fetter  mj  free  choice 
in  life;  I  even  so  fiax  studied  your  peace 
of  mind  as  to  resolve  upon  shutting  myself 
up  in  a  cloister,  and  binding  myself  with 
TOWS  to  a  life  of  seclusion,  when  I  might  at 
least,  like  other  maidens,  live  a  free  agent 
in  this  bright  and  sunny  world,  and  wait 
such  fortune  as  God  might  destine  for  me. 
But  I  did  not — ^for  it  would  have  been  against 
my  nature  to  pretend  to  do  it — ever  delude 
you  with  the  hope  of  joioing  my  lot  with 
yours.  I  have  been  fiank  with  you  through- 
out. I  told  you  long  since  that  my  mind 
was  made  up  to  the  vows  that  would  shut 
out  all  possibility  of  complying  with  your 
entreaties." 

"  And  you  condescended  to  add,**  replied 
Altoviti,  bitterly,  "that  you  would  rather 
wed  yourself  to  a  robber  of  the  White 
Company  than  to — ^ 

— ^**Fear  not  to  say  it,*'  continued  the 
maiden,  filling  up  the  pause  which  the  hesi- 
tation of  the  youth  occasioned.     "  You  are 
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felicitous  in  your  recoUectioiis  for  jourself 
and  for  me  !  I  did  saj,  when  your  impor- 
tunity and  reproaches  had  urged  patience 
to  extremity,  that  were  I  forced  to  the 
choice,  I  would  rather  wed  one  who  pos- 
sessed at  least  the  virtues  which  braye  men 
esteem,  even  though  stained  with  many  vices, 
than  a  poltroon,  who,  in  the  fauce  of  the 
whole  city,  had  been  smitten  by  a  mere 
boy  1 '' 

'  A  glare  of  the  most. savage  hate  showed 
how  effectually  her  words  had  roused  the 
very  worst  spirit  that  ever  found  harbour* 
age  in  the  bosom  of  her  listener. 

"  A  mere  child  1"  he  muttered  between 
his  clenched  teeth  ;  ^ay,  a  mere  child  in  in- 
tellect and  strength  1  a  man  only  in  the 
mightiness  of  his  achievements.  The  smooth- 
fBiced  boy,  who  without  an  effort  could  £as^ 
dnate  the  cold  bosom  iced  by  vows  of 
chastity,  who  by  a  single  glance  of  the  eye 
had  kindled  fire  in  the  heart  of  a  conse- 
crated vestal,  might  surely  trample  upon  his 
seniors !     Hark   you,  Catherine !    I  know 
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jou  weU,  and  have  much  patience  with  you. 
I  have  been  the  sole  sufferer  hitherto,  bat 
jour  turn  will  come !  Whilst  duping  a  brute 
populace  into  the  belief  of  miraculous  absti- 
nence, interminable  vigils,  and  a  heart  con* 
secrated  to  the  chaste  embraces  of  a  spirit- 
ual spouse,  who  visited  your  cell  in  visions 
and  transports,  and  what  not»  you  have  been 
the  slave  of  a  passion  as  earthly,  as  absorb- 
ing, and  far  less  pure  than  mine,  for  which 
you  have  found  impressions  so  contemp- 
tuous. Tou  have  loved  that  vain  and. mis- 
chievous stripling  with  a  passion  as  prompt 
to  the  gratification  of  its  impulses  as  when 
I  first  knew  you,  even  before  your  voluptuous 
nature  had  attained  its  maturity.  Think 
you,  that  young  Barbadori  dreams  of  your 
sanctity  whilst  he  toys  with  a  young  maiden 
as  Mr  though  less  willing  than  you  are  ? 
It  would  be  wiser,  Catherine,  to  have  bar- 
gained with  me  for  his  chastisement  We 
have  both  deep  wrongs  to  avenge,  and  I 
might  be,  and  will  be,  a  swift  minister  of 
vengeance  1^ 
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There  ^?as  a*  single  spot  deep  and  crim- 
son on  the  cheek  of  the  maiden,  thus  grossly 
insulted ;  the  remainder  of  her  features  were 
pale  as  death,  her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  bale- 
ful and  fixed  light,  and  her  hands  were 
clenched  firmly  together,  as  she  uttered  the 
single  word  "  Beware  !^' 

A  pause  of  some  minutes  ensued ;  Altoviti 
folded  his  arms,  whilst  he  studied  the  fea- 
tures before  hint  He  had  still  the  power 
to  suppress  many  a  fierce  passion  that 
strongly  tempted  him,  and  when  he  again 
trusted  himself  to  reply,  it  was  with  a  sub' 
dued  tone,  an  altered  and  saddened  manner. 

"My  hopes  in  life,  Catherine,"  he  said, 
^  have  been  early  wrecked.  It  is  now  ten 
years  since  we  first  met ;  the  few  thoughts 
that  have  not  been  wholly  spent  upon  you 
have  sufficed  to  place  my  fitther  where  he 
is ;  the  mere  recreations  of  a  mind  absorbed 
by  a  fruitless  passion,  have  earned  me  fame 
where  literature  is  loved ;  but  meanwhile  the 
great  aim  and  object  of  life  and  ambition 
has  been  fooled  away  by  a  vain  confidence 
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in  the  being  I  struggled  so  perseyeringly  to 
model  I  have  little  more  to  live  for,  and 
as  the  caution  of  one  not  long  to  mingle  in 
the  scenes  of  a  troubled  city  may  benefit 
you,  I  give  it  freely.  Satisfy  yourself  with 
the  triumphs  over  the  superstitious  frenzy 
of  an  insane  populace !  £Etst  till  the  very 
shadow  of  beauty  perishes  upon  pallid  cheeks 
and  shrunken  limbs  I  fool  away  life  in 
dreams  and  transports  on  the  pavements  of 
churches !  but  link  not  your  fortunes  with 
the  perilous  intrigues  of  a  rabid  populace, 
with  the  selfish  schemes  of  Michele  the  wool- 
carder,  and  men  like  him,  whom  you  have 
admitted  to  your  retreat  with  less  semblance 
of  offended  modesty  than  you  have  used  to* 
wards  me.  Men,  who  for  the  accomplishing 
of  their  own  purposes,  would  not  scruple  to 
minister  to  your  passions,  which  are  their 
laughing-stock  and  their  scorn,  Michele,  who 
is  ready  to  sell  his  own  daughter  to  gain  the 
support  of  young  Barbadori's  father,  would 
as  little  scruple  to  minister  to  your  shame, 
as  to  betray  you  to  public  ignominy." 

n5 
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Without  another  word  Altoviti  left  her. 
Heedless  whom  he  met^  or  who  might  watch 
his  steps,  he  bent  his  way  towards  the  re- 
sidence of  his  &ther,  which  he  entered  as 
the  first  grey  streaks  of  twilight  were  in  the 
heavens.  Catherine  continued  long  stand- 
ing on  the  spot  she  had  occupied  through* 
out  this  stormy  interview.  She  heard  the 
voice  of  the  youth  for  a  moment  in  con- 
ference with  the  guard  without,  and  the 
fall  of  his  steps  as  he  took  his  departure. 
She  then  threw  aside  the  heavier  portions 
of  her  monastic  garments,  and  the  bands 
that  had  partially  concealed  her  face  and 
neck  ;  and  then  were  displayed  the  features 
of  surpassing  loveliness,  such  as  might  well 
have  wrought  the  ^ctory  and  the  wreck 
which  we  have  seen  in  Altoviti.  She 
folded  her  bare  arms  across  her  bosom,  and 
bowed  her  head,  as  if  the  thoughts  that 
crowded  through  her  mind  had  greatly 
humbled  her ;  waking  suddenly  up  fix)m 
her  long  reflection,  she  stripped  away  other 
portions  of  her  habit,  and  seizing  a  scourge 
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of  knotted  cords  that  hung  beside  the  cruci- 
fix, inflicted  blow  after  blow  upon  the 
shrinking  flesh  till  the  blood  tinted  it,  and 
then  threw  herself  exhausted  upon  her  coucL 
Before  morning  she  had  again  risen  refreshed 
with  slumber,  and  with  renewed  energy  ; 
every  trace  of  her  late  sadness  had  vanished, 
and  she  was  prepared  to  react  the  scenes  of 
the  day  preceding. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

A  water's  night  had  come  down  dark 
and  starless  over  Florence,  and  many  an 
anxious  glance  watched  the  gathering  of 
cloud  upon  cloud  with  satisfaction.  To  the 
casual  spectator,  no  change  of  any  kind 
had  taken  place  in  any  quarter  of  the  city ; 
all  throughout  the  day  had  been  as  usual, 
orderly  and  busy ;  but  to  the  eye  of^the 
initiated  in  the  secret  of  the  coming  strug-- 
gle,  all  had  been  prepared  with  admirable 
secresy  and  address.  It  was  known  to  the 
conspirators  that  their  emissary  had  return- 
ed from  the  camp  of  Hawkewood,  and  that 
the  object  of  his  mission  had  prospered  ; 
and  men  watched  the  going  down  of  that 
day^s  sun  with  impatience,  and  the  solemn 
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darkness   of  the  heavens  at  night&Il,   as 
an  omen  of  good  augury. 

The  same  stillness  that  we  noticed  for- 
merly, reigned  throughout  the  quarter  of 
the  tity  in  which  was  the  vast  palace  of 
Barbadori.  A  solitary  individual,  with  eager 
and  noiseless  step,  might  from  time  to 
time  flit  about  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
but  certainly  no  manifestation  of  unusual 
interest  disturbed  its  accustomed  calm. 
Within  that  gorgeous  dwelling  into  which 
we  before  introduced  the  reader,  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  had  passed  unsignal- 
ised  by  any  interruption  of  the  domestic 
habits  of  its  owners.  Towards  ten  o'clock, 
the  family  had  separated,  and  its  head, 
Bartolomeo  Barbadori,  sought  his  study.  For, 
a  considerable  time,  he  paced  up  and  down 
with  quick  and  unsteady  step ;  and  his 
brow  underwent  'many  changes,  as  the 
scenes  of  his*  busy  brain  shifted  within. 
He  threw  himself  down  after  a  while  into 
the  chair  he  usually  occupied,  and  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  hand  in  deep  thought. 
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The  profoundest  silence  existed  throi^h- 
out  the  building;  and  he  himself  sat  as 
motionless  as  if  he  feared  that  the  fidling 
of  a  pen  might  disturb  the  quiet.  In  the 
midst  of  his  reflections,  there  suddenly 
came  the  sound  of  a  step  at  his  door,  and 
of  some  one  knocking  gently  for  admis- 
sion. The  noble  sprang  to  his  feet,  his 
fiice  flushed,  and  his  glance  turned  eagerly 
towards  the  door;  without  waiting  for  leave 
to  enter,  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  youth 
richly  dressed,  of  handsome,  and  confident 
aspect,  entered.  Though  his  glance  and 
brow,  and  his  whole  manner,  indicated  one 
whose  slightest  wish  was  law  with  the  in- 
dulgent parent  before  him,  there  was 
something  of  embarrassment  in  his  address, 
as  if  he  felt  that  his  intrusion  at  such  an 
hour  was  pushing  even  the  privileges  of  a 
favourite  and  spoiled  child  to  an  extreme; 
and  he  attempted  a  few  words  of  apology, 
but  they  came  unfluently  to  Upsused  to 
the  readier  eloquence  of  wishing  in  tones 
equivalent  to  conmiand. 
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*'  Ever  welcome,  dearest  Lionel,^'  said  his 
fiskther,  cheated  for  a  moment  from  the  dark 
thoughts  that  were  in  his. bosom;  ^^thou 
art  ever  welcome  to  thy  father's  presence 
and  to  his  heart.  What  seekest  thou  1  Is 
there  aught  of  novelty  that  this  city  con- 
tains that  thy  fancy  covets?  if  so,  thou 
shalt  to-morrow  surely  have  it  I  But  the 
night  advances,  dear  boy.  and  thy  visit  is 
unusual.  It  is  time  that  I,  as  well  as  thou, 
should  seek  our  redf 

The  intruder  looked  for  a  moment  doubt- 
ful and  dejected;  and  his  father  leaped 
up  from  his  seat,  foigeting,  in  the  pang 
of  a  quick  suspicion,  the  world  about  him, 
and  its  plots  and  perils.  ^He  drew  the 
coimtenance  of  his  son  to  the  light,  and 
gazed  into  it  eagerly  and  fondly.  .  '^  Are  you 
ill,  Lionel?''  he  said,  solemnly;  ^^or  has 
anything  gone  amiss  with  you  abroad, 
where  your  bearing  is  wont  to  be  impetu- 
ous and  too  haughty  ?" 

^'  Nothing  has  gone  amiss  with  me,  or  ails 
me,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  if  I  had  thought 
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that  you  had  gone  to  your  rest,  my  fether, 
I  should  long  ago  have  sought  mine.  But 
as  I  knew  well  that  sleep  was  not  for 
your  brow  this  night,  I  thought  I  might 
come  to  compare  my  cares  with  yours ;  and 
after  showing  you  how  much  weightier  mine 
are,  give  you  some  scrap  of  comfort  for 
yourself.  Sit  down,  my  dear  sir,  for  we 
have  the  time  before  us,'^  he  continued, 
''and  I  will  tell  story  and  petition  with 
one  breath.  Our  new  gonfaloniere  and  his 
hopeful  son  are  ruling  us  after  so  kingly  a 
fashion,  that  only  yesterday  I  was  trampled 
in  the  dirt,  and  had  to  scramble  for  my  life 
under  their  horses'  heels ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  aid  of  a  most  unsavory  hater 
of  that  honourable  house,  I  should  have  left 
my  limbs  at  the  foot  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio.'* 
"LioneV'said  his  father,  "you  speak  lightly 
of  what  nearly  touches  a  noble's  honour.  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  this ;  what  fresh  in* 
suit  can  the  Altoviti  have  offered  youl  or 
rather,  what  fresh  provocation  can  you  have 
given  to  that  unhappy  young  man  V* 
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**  He  needed  nofiresh  provocation,  my  fii- 
ther,  methinks,''  replied  the  youth:  "nor 
did  I  give  him  any.  He  and  his  party  bade 
me  clear  the  "way  for  them  as  I  rode  through 
the  streets;  the  rabblement  were  pushed 
against  me,  and  the  staves  of  his  servants 
were  shaken  above  my  head  to  hasten  me." 

The  brow  of  Barbadori  darkened,  and  he 
grasped  violently  the  chair  from  which  he 
had  risen.  "And  how  did  this  insolence 
finish,  Lionel  V  he  asked,  with  a  forced  com- 
posure. 

"  It  finished,*'  replied  the  youth,  "  by  my 
a  second  time  laying  my  riding-whip  across 
fais  shoulders ;  and,  as  I  said,  by  being  borne 
down  by  the  servants,  trampled  and  struck, 
rescued  by  Michele  the  wool-carder,  and 
dragged  homewards  by  as  villanous  an  at- 
tendance as  this  good  city  possesses.  So 
inuch  for  my  story,  dear  Father,  and  now  for 
my  petition. — The  pretty  Margherita^  the 
daughter  of  this.  Michele,  whom  men  call 
the  patriot,  is  come  back ;  and  it  is  a  shame 
to  see  so  sweet  a  girl  paraded  through  the 
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streets  on  the  arm  of  that  solemn,  hnngiy- 
looking  maniac.  I  have  mvited  her  to  jonr 
house  to-night^  as  I  wish  her  to  see  my  so* 
lemn  enroUment  amongst  the  nnsavoiy  hand 
of  patriots.  It  will  cheer  her  spirits  to  see 
the  rascals  squeezing  my  hands,  and  stamp* 
ing  their  naked  feet  at  the  joy  of  aoquiriqg 
sach  a  champion." 

No  smile  came  to  the  cheek  of  the  fetther 
as  his  son  paused.  But  the  cold,  damp  dew 
stood  on  his  forehead,  his  limbs  shook,  and 
after  a  moment's  struggle  he  burst  inta  a 
paroxysm  of  grief.  The  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  and  for  a  time  he  seemed  deprived 
of  the  power  even  of  making  an  effort  to 
stem  them. 

"My  poor  boy,''  he  said  at  length,  "wilt 
thou,  whom  I  have  loved  so  dearly,  bring  a 
curse  on  thy  fstthei^s  head  ?  I  have  lived  in 
the  feuds  of  feustion  from  my  in&ncy,  and  I 
know  the  false,  cold  hearts,  that  labour  in 
such  calling.  I  had  flattered  myself  with 
the  exulting  feeling  that,  if  in  struggling  for 
thy  greatness  aught  of  evil  befell  me,  thou 
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at  leasty  ^Lionel,  wert  remote  from  the  oou« 
teat^  and  placed  above  its  danger.  Who  has 
imparted  to  thee  the  perilous  knowledge 
thou  hast  acquired,  and  of  which  thou  speak- 
est  so  Ughtly  r' 

'^  My  &ther/'  said  the  youth,  ^'  let  me  not 
seem  to  treat  as  matter  of  little  consequence 
what  has  so  greatly  moved  you ;  but  as  I 
have  not  given  myself  the  trouble  to  asce> 
tiun  the  danger,  you  must  not  wonder  that  I 
spoke  of  it  lightly.  If  there  be  risk  of  evil 
coming  from  this  unnatural  association  of 
noble  and  beggar,  and  if  such  risk  touch  you, 
my  £Bither,then  I  thank  Heaven  more  solemnly 
than  I  ever  uttered  thanks  before,  that  I  am 
in  time  to  share  it !  Shame !  shame !  sir,'' 
he  continued ;  "  have  you  been  weak  enough 
thus  to  love  one  of  whom  you  think  so 
meanly  ?  Tour  gentleness  ha^s  not  made  me 
a  coward,  my  &therl  for  I  have  learned 
from  other  men  why  the  world  fears 
you;' 

*'  Lionel/'  said  the  noble,  *'  the  indulgent 
eyes  of  thy  father  have  not  hitherto  found 
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fiEtult  in  thee ;  thou  hast  obeyed  me  in  trifles, 
wring  not  my  heart  with  obstinacy  in  this 
matter ;  for  it  is  one  that  is  not  trivial :  thou 
spokest  to  me  of  the  coihpanion  of  your  child* 
hood ;  I  doubt  not  thou  earnest  to  tell  me  some 
soft  story  of  her  tears  and  your  ecstacyat  meet- 
ing after  so  cruel  a  separation!  If  thou  hast 
anything  to  say  respecting  that  &ir  maiden  in 
which  thy  happiness  and  hers  is  concerned, 
speak  it  without  fear ;  for  it  is  a  less  matter 
that  thou  shouldst  ally  thyself  to  a  pauper's 
daughter,  than  with  the  men  whom  your  fa- 
ther is  at  times  compelled  to  accept  for  his  as- 
sociates. Thou  art  not  wont  to  seek  such  men 
for  thy  familiars  ;  and  bethink  thee,  Lionel, 
when  the  hand  of  fellowship  has  been  given  to 
men  who  toil  in  the  same  dark  and  danger- 
ous path,  they  become  thy  intimates,  com- 
manding the  entry  to  thy  privacy  at  all 
times,  obtruding  the  impertinence  of  counsel 
and  admonition  upon  thee  in  all  moods,  and 
reminding  thee  at  all  times  that  thy  life, 
honour,  and  station,  are  in  their  keeping.  I 
would  sooner,  my  son,  that  the  functionaiy 
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of  the  Bargello  did  his  last  office  with  me, 
than  see  thee  dragged  down  from  thy  inde- 
pendence and  lightheartedness  into  such 
perils  with  such  associates !'' 

"And  were  you  not  linked  with  them, 
dearest  father  1'' said  the  lad.  "Most  wil- 
lingly would  I  see  this  palace  cleansed  from 
the  abomination  of  their  impertinence  and 
filth ;  most  willingly  would  I  see  the  Bar- 
gello deal  with  them  each  and  all !  and  with 
none  sooner  than  with  the  mad  &ther  of  my 
pretty  Margherita^  whose  unnatural  love  of 
rags  and  dirt  has,  I  solemnly  belieye,  been 
his  only  safeguard  from  the  hands  of  the 
hangman  for  the  last  twenty  years.  But 
because,  my  father,  you  have  joined  with  such 
men  in  your  designs,  and  placed  your  safety 
in  their  keeping, — ^because  you  have  hum- 
bled a  spirit  far  haughtier  than  mine  to 
endure,  to  humour,  to  associate  with  them, 
therefore  am  I  determined  to  become  one 
of  them,  so  that  I  may  at  least  share  your 
fortunes  if  I  e«m,t  uL  them. 

Barbadori  covered  his  £eu^  with  his  hands 
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and    for    some    minutes   remained   silent^ 
"  Lionel,''  he  said  at  length,  "  it  is  earlj 
to  compel  a  parent  to  lead  his  child  into 
the  dark  intrigues  of  a  perilous  ambition. 
Tou  know  not  the  nature  nor  the  conse- 
quence of  the  rash  step  jou  would  take ;  jou 
know  not  to  what  extent  I  have  joined  with 
these  rude  associates  to  overthrow  the  domi- 
nation of  powerful  men.    If  I  prosper,  the 
world  will  call  me  the  Saviour  of  the  State ; 
if  I  £Edl,  I  and  they  all  whom  the  law  can 
prove  cognizant  of  our  scheme,  will  give  our 
lives  as  the  forfeit  of  what  will  be  termed 
rebellion.      You  have  a   mother,   Lionel; 
has  she,  think  jou,  no  claim  on  you  1  that 
you  would  fling  away  a  life  on  which,  per- 
haps, her  very  existence,  certainly  her  peace 
of  mind  in  this  world  is  staked  ?     And  if 
you  have  gained  the  affections  of  the  young 
girl  you  mentioned,  is  it  honours^ble,  is  it 
commonly  Christian  of  you  to  embitter  her 
days  also  V 

"  I  love  them  both,  sir,"  said  the  boy, 
with  a  pale  cheek  and  a  choking  voice. 
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'^  Margherita  must  forget  me  ;  it  will  not  be 
difficult  for  her,  I  dare  8Slj,  to  do  so  ;  and 
mj  mother  has  another  son  who  will  be  a 
better  prop  to  her  and  to  a  falling  family 
than  I  should  ;  but  m j  father,  mj  fate  shall 
be  with  yours  1  Never  once  from  my  in- 
fancy have  I  missed  your  happy  smile,  your 
gentle  and  fond  voice ;  and,  were  they  taken 
from  me,  I  neither  desire  life,  nor  would 
endure  it ! " 

The  flood  of  bitter  tears  that  followed  on 
this  tearing  away  of  every  veil  that  had 
been  over  his  affections,  fell  on  his  father's 
bosom.  Not  another  word  was  said  on  the 
occasion,  but  a  long  silence  ensued,  which 
was  only  finished  by  a  knocking,  not  against 
the  door  by  which  Lionel  had  entered,  but 
seemingly  against  the  tapestry. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Never  had  Reginald,  during  the  busj 
career  in  which  he  had  of  late  been  en- 
gaged, looked  forward  to  an  adventure  with 
so  much  pleasure  as  he  did  to  this  hawk- 
like flight  over  Florence;  with  a  picked 
companj  of  veteran  warriors,  whose  souls 
were-  as  impenetrable  to  fear,  or  scruple,  or 
compassion,  as  were  their  steel  cuirasses 
to  the  ineffective  weapons  which  a  surprised 
peasantry  could  raise  against  them,  with 
every  impulse  of  hope  and  hate  to  speed 
him,  he  urged  his  fleet  horse  over  hill  and 
dale,  till  the  dim,  shadowing,  and  gradually 
the  imposing  outline  of  the  glorious  Ga- 
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thedral  of  Amulpho  stood  out  perceptibly 
from  the  atmosphere.  He  reined  up  his 
horse  on  the  summit  of  the  last  hill  which 
looked  down  upon  the  bustling  citj,  and 
watched,  as  many  others  did  with  as  vivid 
an  interest,  the  last  light  of  the  setting  sun. 

"  Which  of  those  buildings/'  he  asked  of 
his  guide,  ^*  is  the  palace  of  the  Buondel- 
monte  V 

"  Yonder  it  stands,'^  replied  the  man, 
pointing  to  a  group  of  buildings,  from  the 
centre  of  which  there  rose  up  a  tower  of 
more  than  two  hundred  feet.  ^^  There,''  he 
aaid,  '^  is  the  dwelling  of  the  proudest  of 
the  many  nobles  whose  tyranny  has  ground 
down  honester  men  to  a  statun  which  beais 
as  mudi  comparison  with  theirs,  as  do  the 
hovels  scarcely  overtopping  the  water's  sor- 
&ce,  with  that  sumptuous  and  lofty  column. 
See  you  not  those  several  stories,  each  one 
with  its  marble  terrace  and  finely  chiselled 
columns  1  those  are  the  abodes  of  our  nob- 
bles' delight,  for  from  them  open  out  the 
chambers  of  the  Balestra,  whence  they  can 
at  their  pleasure  whirl  fragments  of  rock 
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or  other  deadly  missiyes  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  city  beneath  them.'' 

'*  It  is  well,  my  friend/'  said  Reginald, 
musingly ;  ^^  go  now  and  see  to  your  busi- 
ness at  the  city  gates.  I  have  no  reason 
for  distrusting  your  friends,  I  doubt  not 
they  are  all  honest  and  true  men,  but  J 
care  not  to  trust  myself  within  your  walls 
without  some  prospect  of  getting  out  again  ; 
so  explain  to  them  frankly  that  the  gate 
through  which  I  enter  must  be  ^ven,  till  I 
return,  to  the  custody  of  a  score  of  my  lances. 

His  guide  left  him,  and  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  preparation  for  his  night's 
adventure.  His  first  concern  was  for  his 
horses  ;  it  was  a  care  equally  at  heart  with 
all  who  followed  the  banner  that  he  did. 
The  wonders  wrought  by  the  White  Com- 
pany were  effected  by  the  amazing  speed 
with  which  they  managed  their  movements, 
and  the  great  secret  of  this  speed  was  in 
the  scrupulous  and  never-failing  care  they 
bestowed  on  their  cavalry.  When  the  hour 
concerted  with  his  guide  had  been  struck 
by  the  many  bells  of  the  quiet  city,  Begi- 
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nald  threw  a  cloak  over  his  armour  and 
descended  on  foot  to  the  city  gate.  The 
wicket  was  opened  to  his  signal,  and  Ms 
men  were  admitted ;  when  the  last  soldier 
had  entered,  it  again  closed,  and  a  tall  fi- 
gure cloaked  from  head  to  foot,  and  with 
the  capuchin  drawn  low  over  his  face, 
approached  to  where  he  stood. 

"You  distrust  us,  stranger,"  he  said; 
"  but  as  you  share  our  risk,  we  can  scarcely 
blame  you.  The  custody  of  this  gate  shall 
be  given  to  you  as  you  have  desired ;  but 
let  us  have  our  precaution  in  our  turn. 
There  is  one  man  in  your  camp  who  must 
not  enter  hither ;  with  your  permission,  I 
will  see  if  he  is  amongst  you  before  we 
proceed  further  f  and,  so  saying,  he  lifted 
a  lantern  from  beneath  his  cloak  and  pass- 
ed it  from  face  to  face  of  the  group  of 
impatient  warriors  around  him. 

"  Whom  seek  you,  my  friend  ?'*  said  Re- 
ginald. 

"  This  man !"  replied  the  examiner  calmly, 
and  he  paused  with  the  light  blazing  strongly 
on  the  confused  features  of  Giovacchino.   "  I 
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tought  this  man,  we  know  each  other  well. 
He  enters  not  into  the  city  with  us  \" 

Reginald's  blood  mounted ;  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  mantle  which  shrouded  the 
person  of  his  singular  associate,  and  was 
about  to  tear  off  the  disguise,  when  that 
individual  started  a  pace  backward,  and  Re- 
ginald saw  his  hand  hastily  sieze  his  sword, 
but  the  next  instant  his  calm  and  decided 
manner  returned  to  him. 

"  We  have  not  met  here,  young  man,"  he 
said,  "  to  ruin  the  fortunes  of  hundreds  by 
an  unmeaning  brawl.''  He  then  passed  the 
light  across  his  own  features,  and  asked  if 
they  dwelt  in  his  memory. 

"  They  do,''  answered  Reginald,  "I  have 
seen  thee  before,  but  I  remember  not  well 
where." 

*^  You  saw  me  on  the  battlements,"  he 
replied,  "  when  you  received  a  warning 
which  you  have  not  had  the  wit  to  profit 
by." 

Reginald  remembered  instantly  the  extra- 
ordinary attendant  of  Margherita,  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  thought  of  the  possibility 
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of  her  caution  applying  to  fiome  personal 
danger. 

''The  man  is  harmleas,  I  beliere,''  he 
replied ;  ^  but  sooner  than  lose  more  time 
in  inaction,  put  him  forth  from  the  gates, 
in  God's  name,  and  let  us  to  our  bufflness." 

Giovacchino,  without  further  ceremonj, 
was  thrust  outward  from  the  wicket,  and 
the  man  of  the  mantle  then  approached 
Reginald  and  asked  him  how  many  of  his 
companions  he  intended  should  accompany 
them. 

"  None,"  was  the  reply;  "  let  them  keep 
the  gate :  I  doubt  not  I  shall  easily  find  my 
way  hither  again,  and  if  not,  they  hare  their 
orders.*' 

"  It  is  well,  young  man,''  replied  his  ques- 
tioner ;  "  and  now  onward." 

His  guide  led  him  with  rapid  strides  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  though  a 
silence  like  the  silence  of  the  grave  was 
over  all  things,  the  quick  glance  of  R^inald 
speedily  detected  that  the  agents  of  his 
conductor  were  on  the  watch ;  for  as  they 
turned  from  one  dark  street  to  another  they 
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occaaionallj  brushed  a^au^tat  lurking  figures 
who  interchanged  the  same  low  whis^red 
signal  Their  way  lay  across  the  square  of 
the  palace  c^  the  Sig^ori,  and  as  they  passed 
under  shadow  of  its  tall  tower,  the  deep 
tolling  of  the  dock  bell  thundered  out  the 
signal  hour*  It  was  one  hour  past  mid*- 
night!  the  guide  quickened  his  step,  and 
a  very  few  minutes  brou^t  them  in  front 
of  the  palace  of  the  Barbadori :  the  same 
low  signal  that  Beginald  had  heard  so  often 
interchanged  caused  a  side  door  of  that 
mansion  to  be  opened,  and  they  passed 
inward. 

We  mentioned  that  the  interview  of  Bar- 
badori and  his  son  had  been  disturbed  by 
a  knocking  against  the  tapestry :  no  sum- 
mons could  have  been  more  inopportune! 
for  expecting  as  he  did  at  each  instant  the 
coming  of  peisons  from  whose  encounter  he 
was .  most  anxious  to  remove  his  son,  he 
trembled  lest  that  signal  might  be  the  notice 
of  their  arrival  The  tapestry  was  moved 
aside,  and  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  noble^  not  less  to  his  great  relief,  the 
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slight  figure  of  Margherita  stooped  to  enter  : 
that  joung  maiden  was  no  stranger  to  him, 
for  in  earlier  days  he  and  Buondelmonte 
had  been  friends,  as  they  were  relatives,  and 
their  respective  dwellings  had  been  bj  turns 
the  homes  of  their  families.  In  those  days 
it  had  been  the  pleasant  dream  of  both 
these  nobles  that  their  children  should  inter- 
many  ;  and  Lionel,  the  favourite  son  of 
Barbadori,  had  been  early  preferred  to  his 
elder  brother  both  by  Buondelmonte  and 
his  own  farther  as  the  future  husband  of  the 
beautiful  Gonstancia. 

This  union  was  long  a  cherished  hope  of 
the  youth's  father,  and  parted  with  re- 
luctantly, but  everything  was  against  it 
The  scorn  and  towering  arrogance  with 
which  Buondelmonte  regarded  commerce  and 
the  crafts  and  all  who  followed  them,  made 
him  an  inconvenient  political  ally  to  one 
who,  like  Barbadori,  worked  with  all  instru- 
ments, and  found  those  whom  his  friend 
despised  frequently  the  most  available:  by 
degrees  coolness,  opposition,  rivalry,  and  then 
open  enmity  had  sprung  up  between  them, 
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and  rendered  all  further  prospect  of  family 
alliance  utterly  at  an  end.  In  the  mean 
time  a  boyish  passion  had  grown  up  in  the 
breast  of  Lionel,  not  for  the  lady  lost  to 
him,  but  for  her  attendant  Margherita,  which^ 
much  to  the  surprise  of  his  father,  threat- 
ened to  outlive  the  ordinary  term  of  such 
attachments.  It  may  be  readily  imagined 
that  a  proud  man  who  was  ready  to  risk 
life  and  fortune  at  any  moment  for  fiEunily 
aggrandisement  would  not  contemplate  with 
much>  satisfaction  the  idea  of  such  a  passion 
terminating  in  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
his  son ;  but  in  the  multitude  and  variety 
of  his  intrigues  he  scarcely  knew  in  whose 
power  he  at  times  placed  his  safety,  a  singular 
fortune  allied  him,  more  than  with  any  other 
man,  with  the  father  of  Margherita  whose 
stem,  fearless  character  and  searching  intel- 
lect acquired  an  ascendency  over  him  which 
extended  its  influence  even  to  his  conduct 
regarding  his  son's  intercourse  with  his 
daughter.  He  finished  by  driving  the  sub- 
ject from  his  thoughts,  and  shutting  his 
eyes  to  the  possibility  of  any  serious  annoy- 
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ance  eventuallj  coining  from  it  He  80<m 
learned  from  the  moody  brow  and  altered 
temper  of  his  favourite  son — no  cloud,  how-" 
ever  slight,  however  transient,  on  that  brow, 
ever  escaped  his  notice — that  the  object  of 
his  fBincj  had  quitted  Florence ;  when  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  months  the  spirits  of  the 
jouth  had  recovered  their  tone,  he  dismissed 
the  subject  from  his  memory.  The  intel-^ 
ligenoe  of  her  return  had  been  conveyed  to 
him  associated  with  tidings  of  so  much  more 
solemn  a  nature,  that  the  prospect  of  an 
alliance  with  her  was  merged  in  the  dread 
of  a  more  serious  evil ;  nay,  the  idea  of  it  at 
the  moment  of  her  entry  into  his  presence, 
seemed  to  offer  to  avert  the  danger  he 
dreaded. 

''  Fear  not,  Margherita^''  he  said,  as  that 
yoimg  girl  shrank  from  his  offer  to  lead  her 
inward  towards  the  seat  he  had  himself  oc* 
cupied, "  you  are  most  welcome ;  if  you  have 
brought  your  influence  to  aid  mine,  you  will 
merit  a  father's  blessing.'' 

"  I  thought  not  to  find  your  son  with  you, 
my  lord,''  she  replied.    "  I  ventured  on  this 
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intrurion  only  to  wwn  you  against  his  reck- 
kssness/^ 

^' Warn  him,  sweet  maiden!"  replied  Barba* 
dori;  *' my  warnings  are  wasted  worda  I  will 
go  hence  and  seek  thy  £Etther,  who,  I  doubt 
not»  is  without ;  he  too  may  aid  u&  Surely  the 
perilling  of  life  and  substance,  of  name  and 
fiune,  is  earnest  sufficient  of  my  fidelity,  with^ 
out  also  pledging  the  blood  of  my  children." 

The  door  dosed  behind  him,  and  Maighe- 
rita  found  herself  alone  with  the  companion 
of  other  days.  Every  particle  of  gloom  fled 
away  from  his  countenance ;  he  sprang  up, 
and  before  she  could  have  guessed  his  intent, 
his  arms  were  about  her  neck,  and  his  lips 
upon  her  cheek.  The  resistance  he  met  with 
was  not  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  he 
was  claiming  an  undue  privilege  on  the  score 
of  olden  times ;  but  when  he  looked  into  her 
&ce  for  the  embarrassment,  the  agitation  of 
such  a  meeting  or  such  an  embrace,  the  ex- 
pression that  met  his  view  was  far  more 
painful  than  a  rebuke.  She  was  pale,  and 
her  glance  seemed  fixed  on  him  rather  in 
astonishment  than  displeasure:  she  bowed 
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her  head  moumfullj,  and  then  met  his 
glance  calmly,  and  with  an  appearance  of 
mild  resignation. 

"I  have  no  rebuke  for  you,  Lionel,'' she  said ; 
"  your  lips  feel  cold  on  my  cheek  as  marble. 
It  were  a  mockery  to  think  that  such  salu- 
tation merits  a  reproof.  It  is  so  long  since 
we  met,  that  I  thought  all  memory  of  me 
must  have  fouled  from  your  mind  :  it  would, 
perchance,  have  been  better  if  it  were  so; 
yet,  Lionel,  it  is  a  relief  to  me  to  find  that 
it  is  not!" 

"  And  wherefore,  dearest  Margherita^'*  re- 
plied the  stripling,  "  should  I  have  forgotten 
theel  wherefore  would  it  have  been  well? 
wherefore,  above  all,  that  icy  cold  brow, 
that  pale  face,  to  which  my  lips  have  no 
longer  the  power  to  bring  a  blush  ?  It  was 
not  so,  Margherita^  when  we  parted !'' 

"  That  was  six  years  ago,  Lionel,''  said  the 
maiden,  ^'  and  we  were  both  children ;  our 
very  happiness  made  every  feeling  spread 
its  tint  upon  the  cheek,  but  since  then  I  have 
been  ill  at  heart ;  all  childish  impulses  have 
perished,  all  memory  of  the  feeling  which 
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your  lips  sought,  is  fled ;  it  were  as  easy  for 
the  torch  to  ignite  snow,  as  for  my  cheek  to 
kindle  again  with  the  touch  of  thy  lips  as  it 
used  to  do  in  those  days/' 

^  I  know  not,  dear  Margherita,''  said  the 
youth,  "  what  evil  so  sad  jus  you  allude  to  can 
have  befellen  you ;  but  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  it  is  past :  and,  dear  girl,  the  bright 
glad  future  that  I  used  to  promise  you,  is 
now  within  your  reach.  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  my  father,  who  never  yet  refused 
me  anything,  would  not  deny  his  consent  to 
make  you  my  wife,  and  me  the  happiest 
creature  that  lives  ?  '^ 

^*  Alas !  Lionel,''  said  Margherita,  '^  would 
you  marry  the  dead?  my  wedding  bed  is 
made,  it  is  beneath  the  mould !  Aiid  even 
the  little  time  that  I  have  yet  for  this 
world,  cannot,  dear  friend,  be  spent  near 
you.  I  have  a  duty  to  do,  which,  if  I  dared 
to  whisper  it,  might  give  you  courage.  I 
feel  that  the  worst  is  past,  and  that  with 
Heaven's  aid  I  shall  live  to  drain  my  bitter 
cup  to  the  very  dregs,  and,  after  that,  my 
stay  wiU  be  brief." 
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''  Maigherita^"  said  her  young  lover,  "^  your 
words  terrify  me,  though  I  comprehead  not 
to  what  calamitj  you  allude  as  having  be- 
fisdlen  you,  to  what  sacrifice  as  yet  awaiting 
you.  What  is  past  may  surely  be  forgot- 
ten; what  is  to  c(Aie,  dear  girl,  we  maj 
meet  together/' 

'*  Lionel,''  rejdied  the  maiden,  ^'  your  woids 
are  kind  and  gentle ;  but  they  are  as  ill- 
bestowed  as  fertilizing  dew  on  the  flinty 
rock  I  What  I  say  is  a  mystery  to  you,*  it 
cannot  be  otherwise ;  and  what  you  answer, 
you  understand  as  little.  How  can  I  speak 
to  your  childish  hopes  plainisr  than  I  have 
done  ?  Let  us  talk  of  other  things ;  and 
in  truth,  it  wa3  of  a  matter  c^  great  mom^t 
that  I  wished  to  speak  to  you." 

**  Nothing  in  the  world  will  be  of  moment 
to  me,  Margherita,"  he  replied,  fretfully,  "if 
you  thus  reject  me  without  listening  to  me. 
From  the  hour  of  our  parting,  dear  girl,  I  have 
treasured  up  your  fair  image  in  my  heart ; 
I  knew  that  the  day  must  come  when  yoa 
would  return  again  amongst  us ;  and  I  knew 
that  there  was  no  one  you  left   behind 
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whom  you  loved  as  70a  used  to  love  me: 
and  now  do  jou  tell  me  that  I  had  slipped 
wholly  out  of  your  memory  1  Were  it  not 
that  your  sweet  cheek  is  so  pale  and  cold, 
I  could  swear  that  you  were  but  teazing 
me  as  of  old.  But  come,  dear  one,  this  is 
but  a  freezing  meeting  after  so  long  a  sepa- 
ration. Harkl  heard  you  any  one?  Me- 
thought  that  my  fragrant  brethren  of  the 
poor-house  and  the  market-place  were  call^ 
ing  out  for  their  Gonfalouierel  Think,  Mar- 
gherita,  of  my  shouldering  the  honoured 
standard  of  patriotic  cobblers  I  Think  of  my 
haranguing  the  goodly  deputies  of  all  ho- 
noured crafts  1  Does  your  respected  parent 
intend  me  the  distinction  of  an  attentive 
audience  1  But  the  fiend  possess  their  pa- 
triotism and  plots,  and  the  whole  band  of 
ragamuffin  champions  I  they  will  be  amongst 
us  presently;  let  not  the  few  minutes  that 
we  have,  slip  by  without  one  word  of  kind- 
ness or  of  hope  ;  one  smile  from  thy  bright, 
black  eyes,  were  worth  the  sovereignty  of 
this  dty,  for  which  so  many  are  scrambling.'^ 
"  Let  us  not,   indeed,  lose  them,"  ex- 
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claimed  Margherita^  solemnly ;  "  for  if  thejr 
come  hither  before  you  have  listened  to  me, 
then,  indeed,  is  the  mischief  beyond  remedy. 
I  know  that  up  to  this  moment  you  are 
not  compromised  in  the  desperate  schemes 
that  are,  and  have  long  been,  plotting  and 
ripening  in  this  house.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  retreat  from  the  step  you  were  about 
to  take.  From  what  I  knew  of  you  of  old, 
I  should  have  thought  as  soon  of  seeing 
the  Visconti  amongst  the  plotters,  as  you. 
Believe  me,  it  is  no  safe  or  merry  career 
that  you  would  enter  on  ;  and,  dear  Lionel, 
with  what  earthly  object  V* 

"  I  am  become  suddenly  ambitious,  my  fair 
monitress,"  he  auswered  cheerfully  ;  "  I  de- 
sire eminence  in  the  new-modelled  Republic 
that  we  are  about  to  have.  Why  should  not 
I  covet  the  distinction  of  a  seat  in  the  new 
council,  where  these  worthy  men  are  to  &- 
shion  orations  for  immortality  T' 

"  Wait  till  the  government  is  remodelled," 
answered  Margherita, — "till  the  council  is 
framed  ;  wait  till  the  pastime  of  haranguing 
is  less  hazardous  than  it  is  now,  and  then 
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make  much  of  jour  aptitudes  for  elocution, 
and  for  government ;  but  till  then,  Lionel, 
risk  not  jour  safety  thus  early  on  schemes  so 
desperate/' 

"  Dear  Margherita^'^  said  the  youth  more 
seriously,  '^  it  is  because  these  intrigues  are 
dangerous,  and  because  the  safety  of  my  too 
fond,  too  indulgent  father  is  compromised  by 
them,  that  I  am  determined,  in  spite  of  his 
prayers,  and  of  your  sage  cautions,  to  have  to 
do  with  them.  So  that  I  share  his  fortunes,  I 
care  not  whether  men  take  counsel  of  Satan, 
whether  your  &ther  be  king  of  Florence,  or 
whether  these  enrolments  and  midnight  meet- 
ings go  on  to  eternity.  So  we  will  say  no 
more  on  the  matter :  once  again,  sweet  girl, 
for  the  sake  of  bright  days  past  and  far 
brighter  ones  to  come,  throw  these  fair  arms 
about  my  neck ;  you  are  mine,  mine,''  he  con- 
tinued, springing  towards  her  ;  "  all  these 
dark  stories  about  the  mysteries  and  miseries 
of  the  last  five  or  six  years,  are  dreams ;  it 
is  time  to  shake  them  off,  or  if  you  will 
dream,  dream,  dearest,  on  the  bosom  that  so 
dearly  loves  you." 
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The  words  were  scaxcelj  past  his  lips^ 
arm  was  jet  extended  towards  Maigherita., 
when  the  tapestiy  of  one  inde  of  the  room 
trembled,  was  moved  aside,  and  a  tall^ 
haughty,  dignified  looking  personage,  stood 
before  them.  Lionel  had  his  back  turned  to  the 
intruder  at  the  moment,  and  the  first  know^ 
ledge  he  had  of  his  presence  was  derived  from 
the  sudden  starting  of  Marghexita^  and  fircxm 
her  countenance,  which  assumed  a  look  of  such 
deadly  terror,  that  he  imagined  her  inteUeet 
was  struck  by  a  sudden  malady :  when  he 
turned,  he  beheld  the  imposing  stature^  the 
bronzed  cheeky  the  fierce,  flashing  eye,  of  the 
unannounced  visitor.  Never  had  the  glaooe 
of  yoimg  Barbadori  rested  upon  form  and 
aspect  more  noble  and  knightly  than  the  one 
before  him !  nor  could  an  eye  &r  more  prac* 
tised  than  his  was,  have  desired  a  more  per- 
fect model  of  a  y oimg  soldier.  His  firame  was 
ample;  and  continued  exercise  had  subjected 
every  limb  and  every  muscle  to  the  prompt 
Control  of  the  quickest  impulse.  His  cheek 
was  bronzed  by  constant  exposure  to  scorch^ 
ing  suns,  by  the  braving  of  all  extremes  of 


climate;  bis  eye  was  like  the  eagle's,  brilliant 
and  piercing,  but  itself  inscrutable ;  his  fear 
tttres  had  an  expression  of  arrogance  and 
daring,  of  defiance  and  cruelty* 

The  well-known  mantle  of  the  English 
archer  was  thrown  carelessly  over  a  suit  of 
tery  plain,  and  somewhat  heavy,  armour ;  a 
long  ponderous  sword  was  the  only  weapon 
he  bore,  and  its  sheath  was  secured  by  chain^ 
work  to  his  side.  The  glance  of  this  young 
English  knight  was  fixed  for  an  instant  on 
the  person  of  Lionel,  and  an  angty  cloud 
passed  rapidly  across  his  brow.  He  had 
paused  at  discovering  the  unexpected  pre- 
sence of  a  third  person,  but  instantly  r^ 
sumed  his  approach  towards  the  trembling 
figure  of  Margherita.  That  young  maiden 
seemed  deprived  of  the  power  to  move,  either 
to  meet  or  to  avoid  him.  He  advanced  to 
where  she  sat,  bent  over  her^  and  whispered 
a  few  words,  to  which  she  struggled  to  render 
a  reply ;  but  the  lips  moved  only  for  a  mo- 
m^t,  her  glance  fell,  and  she  sat  apparently 
bewildered  and  terrified. 

The  stranger  folded  his  armi^  in  deep 
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thought.  When  Lionel  had  recovered  the 
first  moment  of  his  surprise,  he  walked  calmly 
to  the  side  of  the  intruder,  and  beckoned  to 
him  to  follow  him.  A  vague  gaze  of  doubt 
was  the  only  reply  which  he  at  first  ob- 
tained ;  but  after  a  moment's  thought  the 
stranger  answered  impatiently,  "Ay!  ay!  I 
have  not  forgotten  it,  my  good  lad ;  but  I 
have  ridden  far  and  fast;  they  may  wait, 
or  proceed  as  they  like  best ;  I  will  come 
presently." 

An  angry  answer  came  to  the  lip  .  of 
Lionel,  but  the  aspect  of  Margherita  sus- 
pended it.  She  rose  and  beckoned  the 
stranger  to  the  further  end  of  the  roonu 
and  after  a  few  whispered  words,  he  turned 
with  a  look  of  surprise  and  pity  towards 
the  slight  frame  and  smooth  &ce  of  the 
young  Florentine. 

"  This  fair  maiden  argues  well,  my  young 
friend,"  he  said,  "  yours  is  not  an  age  for 
mingling  in  intrigues ;  nor,  I  should  think, 
would  the  ravings  of  mob  orators,  the  bro- 
therhood of  squalid  artizans,  have  much 
charm  for  you." 
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"  Nor  have  they !"  replied  Lionel  angrily, 
"  nor  has  thy  advice,  stranger,  nor  thy  med- 
dling in  my  concerns,  nor  thy  most  sin- 
gular intrusion  here/' 

The  stranger — it  was,  as  the  reader  may 
have  conjectured,  Reginald,  Hawkewood's 
deputy  on  the  occasion — for  some  moments 
appeared  scarcely  to  comprehend  his  words, 
he  certainly  did  not  the  feeling  that  had 
prompted  them. 

^^  Join  the  conspirators,  in  the  deviFs  name, 
young  sir,  if  it  please  you,*'  he  answered 
angrily ;  "  but  throw  not  away  your  valour 
upon  me !  I  came  not  here  of  my  own  seek- 
ing, nor  to  make  quarrels.  I  have  no  cu- 
riosity to  inquire  so  much  as  the  names 
of  the  magnates  of  this  city,  so  let  not  thy 
dignity  take  offence.  If  this  house  be  yours, 
(as  you  speak  of  intrusion),  I  pray  you 
send  hither  those  who  have  brought  me; 
our  conference  need  not  be  a  long  one,  and 
I  will  rid  you  of  my  presence." 

Fortunately  for  the  harmony  of  Lionel 
and  the  stranger,  their  further  intercourse 
ms  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Barbadori. 
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who  came  to  usher  the  English  kiu^t  to 
the  presenoe  of  those  who  had  sent  to  in- 
vite him  amongst  them.  The  &m  of  tibe 
noble  was  pale  and  haggard,  and  his  step 
unsteady.  He  made  a  hurried  bow  to  his 
Tisitor,  and  then  without  further  noticing 
him  turned  to  his  son. 

^  Even  now,  Lionel'  he  said,  ^'  it  is  not 
too  late ;  I  implore  thee  for  thy  motber^s  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  this  fiedr  girl,  if  not  for  mine, 
stay  here  till  I  return  t^' 

"  What  I  would  not  do  for  your  sake,  my 
faither,'"  answered  the  boy,  deeply  moved  by 
the  anguish  of  those  features,  "  I  would  do 
for  no  one!  Margherita  will  love  me  not 
the  less  that  I  am  thus  determined  to  share 
your  fortunes ;  lead  on,  sir,  and  I  will  follow 
you." 

Another  individual  had  joined  this  group, 
and  stood  with  folded  arms  watching  the 
result  of  the  parent's  entreaty  to  his  son ; 
it  was  the  beggar's  champion,  Michele  the 
wool'Carder,  the  same  tall,  fearless  person 
who  had  been  Segmald's  conductor. 

'^  It  is  thy  only  weakness,"  he  whispered 
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to  the  noble  when  the  decision  of  the  jouth 
had  put  them  into  motion  to  qnit  the  dutm* 
her; ''  but  it  suffices  for  a  party's  ruin  I  Have 
none  of  them,  think  you,  sons  whose  safety 
has  been  pledged  with  theirs  t  The  stake 
is  a  great  one  for  the  boy  and  for  thee  t 
and,  bethink  thee,  that  in  a  business  like 
oiurs  men  watch  the  eye  and  cheek  of  their 
leaders,  and  catch  from  them  alarm  far  more 
quickly  than  confidence." 

A  few  words  that  had  escaped  in  the  con- 
versation of  Lionel  and  his  father  respecting 
Margherita,  had  grated  harshly  on  the  sen- 
sibilities of  Reginald.  It  was  not  entirely 
a  feeling  of  jealousy  that  was  excited  by 
those  expressions,  nor  was  it  wholly  exempt 
from  it :  but  his  mind,  irritable  and  haughty, 
was  shocked  by  the  sudden  obtrusion  of  a 
third  party  into  the  intimacy  which  circum- 
stances had  hitherto  limited  to  themselyes. 
When  he  looked  into  the  handsome  face  and 
bold  brow  of  the  boy,  and  remembered  the 
words  that  had  reached  him,  and  the  scene 
which  he  had  somewhat  suddenly  interrupted, 
little  doubt  remained  in  his  mind  that  the 
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election  of  Mai^herita  was  made,  and  seem- 
ingly well  made.  That  such  was  the  im« 
pression  produced  by  that  scene,  Margherita 
knew  to  be  inevitable  :  but  now  was  not  the 
time  for  explanations  ;  a  business  of  a  veiy 
different  interest  was  about  to  commence. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Reginald  followed  the  steps  of  his  former 
guide,  and  was  conducted  into  a  spacious 
and  lofty  chamber,  so  dimly  lighted  that  the 
more  distant  parts  of  it  remained  in  shadow. 
There  was  a  large  oval  table  in  the  centre^ 
about  which  crowded  some  thirty  or  forty 
people  of  singularly  contrasting  exterior :  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  them  were  men  marked 
by  their  aspect,  not  less  than  by  their 
dresses,  as  belonging  to  the  people,  and  the 
eyes  of  these  men  studied  the  movements, 
the  countenance,  and  the  look  of  Reginald's 
guide,  as  if  for  the  fashioning  of  their  own. 

In  company  of,  but  not  mingling  with, 
these  popular  deputies,  were  several  of  rich 
dresses,  and  brows  so  scornful,  that  it  was 
plain  to  the  Englishman  that  the  community 
of  plot  and  peril  had  failed  to  conquer  the 
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disgust  at  the  association.  The  entry  of 
Barbadori  and  his  companions  had  been  the 
signal  for  all  parties  to  be  seated.  The 
gentle  blood  grouped  about  Barbadori  as  the 
chief  of  their  faction,  and  the  remainder 
around  their  leader,  who  had  placed  him- 
self by  the  side  of  Reginald.  It  seemed  for 
awhile  uncertain  by  which  party  the  busi- 
ness of  the  night  was  to  be  opened,  for  the 
glance  of  the  popular  leader  was  upon  Bar- 
badori, and  that  noble  appeared  busied  with 
thoughts  so  engrossing  that  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  silence. 

After  some  moments'  pause  he  suddenly 
started,  shook  off  his  moodiness,  and  with  a 
hand  damp  and  cold,  yet  nerved  beyond 
trembling,  led  his  young  son  forward  into 
the  midst  of  them  and  introduced  him  as  an 
additional  pledge  which  he  offered  of  his 
loyalty  in  the  good  cause,  and  a  proof  of  his 
confidence  of  success.  The  countenance  of 
Lionel  was  at  the  time  expressive  of  emo- 
tions wavering  between  pity  for  the  suffer- 
iilgs  of  his  parent — who,  even  in  the  mo- 
ment that  the  drops  of  a  stem  agony  were 
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on  his  brow,  forced  his  features  to  a  smile-<- 
and  scorn  and  mirth  at  the  strange  scene  he 
was  himself  about  to  act.  But  he  had  the 
wit  to  know  that  those  about  him  had  keen 
eyes  and  quick  intellects,  though  their  gar- 
ments were  less  elegantly  shaped,  less  plea- 
santly perfumed  than  his  own ;  and  he  sup- 
pressed the  disposition  that  he  felt  to  trifle, 
and  took  his  place  beside  his  parent. 

The  ceremonial  of  receiving  his  oath  on 
the  crucifix,  and  of  regLstering  his  name 
on  the  fearful  roll  of  the  conspiracy  was 
watched  with  a  yacant  gaze  by  his  father : 
it  was  completed  by  the  youth's  signature, 
and  then,  indeed,  he  felt  that  for  life  or 
death  their  lot  was  one.  The  manner  of 
Barbadori  now  underwent  a  great  altera- 
tion ;  all  the  energies  of  a  bold  and  powerful 
mind  came  in  swift  obedience  to  the  irre- 
sistible invocation  of  that  act.  His  first 
care  was  new  to  point  out  Reginald  to  his 
associates,  as  a  knight  deputed  from  the  il- 
lustrious company  whom  they  were  anxious 
to  subsidise. 

Reginald  had  viewed  the  assembly  and  its 
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first  acts  mechanicall  J,  and  with  his  thoughts 
divided  between  them  and  other  matters 
more  personal     One   thing  had  certainly 
astonished  him ;  it  was,  that  the  presence  of 
a  female  was  permitted  at  such  a  meeting. 
Maigherita  had  entered,  leaning  on  the  aim 
of  her  father,  and  with  him  placed  herself 
immediately  next  to  Reginald.     The  scene 
was  evidently  not  without  interest  for  her, 
and  when  the  deep  tones  of  her  figither^s  voice 
rolled  over  the  hushed  assembly,  she  raised 
her  large  and  flashing  eyes  in  momentary 
enthusiasm  from  the  &ce  of  her  parent  to 
the  eye  of  Reginald.     The  calm  and  solemn 
oratory  of  that  singular  man  was  intended, 
not  to  excite  acclamation,  but  to  move  the 
sterner  springs  of  stem  hearts ;  to  jmke 
men  whisper  again  whilst  they  heard  him, 
the  words  of  the  oath  that  bound  them  "  to 
resist  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  unto  death, 
to  merge  all  individual  feuds  in  the  great 
and  glorious  bond  of  a  fraternity  for  public 
right."     When  a  pause  had  taken  place  in 
his  address,  there  was  a  movement  in  the 
circle  about  Barbadori,  and  his  friends  scat- 
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tered  themselves  more  generallj  amidst  the 
assembly.  The  speaker  had  referred  to  the 
English  knight  as  ready  to  contract  for  his 
company,  and  to  pledge  himself  to  uphold 
their  cause. 

"  Show  me,"  replied  Reginald,  roused  by 
the  appeal,  '^  that  you  have  the  means  to  over- 
throw the  authority  now  existing  in  this  city, 
and  to  establish  yourselves,  and  I  do  pledge 
myself  within  three  days  to  bring  such  por- 
tion of  the  White  Company,  as  you  may  con- 
tract for,  into  the  square  of  the  public  pa- 
lace ;  such  is  within  the  limit  of  my  instruc- 
tions." 

'^  It  is  all  that  we  can  reasonably  wish, 
noble  Sir,^^  replied  his  guide ;  "  and  it  was 
in  order  that  such  proof  might  be  afforded 
you,  that  we  are  this  evening  assembled  in 
greater  numbers  than  prudence  would  other- 
wise suggest.  You  see  before  you  the  consuls 
of  the  crafts,  the  gonfaloniere  of  each  sepa- 
rate guild  of  our  city.  Here  lie  the  muster- 
rolls  of  each  chartered  company,  by  which 
you  may  number  twelve  thousand  signatures 
of  men  possessing  arms,  and  bound  by  the 
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same  oaths,  shnilarlj  administered  as  those 
we  have  seen  taken  but  just  now.  Beside 
these  there  are  many  just  men  of  higher 
classes,  friends  of  the  people,  and  lovers  of 
justice  and  of  the  honour  of  their  country  ; 
these  men,  with  the  chivalrous  gallantry  of 
their  station,  have  pledged  themselves  to 
contribute  five  hundred  horse  to  the  public 
service/' 

The  quick  ear  of  Reginald  had  once  or 
twice,  during  the  intervals  taken  up  with  the 
passing  of  various  documents  from  hand  to 
hand,  caught  sounds  which  seemed  distinct 
from  the  movements  of  men  within  the  chamf^ 
ber.  The  minds  of  all  about  him  were  so 
intent  on  the  business  of  the  night,  that  they 
had  no  senses  but  for  oratory ;  he  listened 
intently,  and  from  amongst  the  sounds  of 
approbation  which  followed  the  last  tones  oi 
the  voice  exulting  in  the  efficiency  of  their 
combinations,  he  distinctly  perceived  the 
ringing  sound  of  moving  armour. 

He  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  held  up  his 
hand  for  silence  ;  he  listened  again,  and  then 
said  coolly,  "Gentlemen,  if  you  are  come 
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hither  armed,  it  is  well  for  you ;  for  your 
meeting  is  surprised  V 

The  words  had  scarcely  fieJleii  from  his 
lips,  when  two  separate  doors  of  the  chamber 
were  dashed  open,  and  the  palace  guard  were 
upon  themt  Reginald  had  not  surmised 
badly — ^the  conspirators  tuere  armed ;  and, 
knowing  that  life  was  at  stake,  were  deter- 
mined to  use  their  arms  desperately.  One 
circumstance  was  in  their  favour  in  the  strug- 
gle of  the  few  against  the  many — ^their  game 
had  been  too  desperate  for  cowards,  there  was 
not  one  such  amongst  them:  but  amongst 
the  soldiery  there  were  many.  There  were 
not  a  few  also  whose  names  might  have  been 
found  on  the  roll  of  the  conspirators,  whose 
leaders  they  were  sent  to  surprise  and  cap- 
ture. 

The  grouping  of  the  conspirators  after  the 
alarm  had  become  general,  was  strikingly  il- 
lustrative of  the  distinct  impulses  of  its 
different  ranka  Of  the  popular  party  every 
man  stood  firmly  and  fiercely  to  his  own  de- 
fence. Of  those  bom  of  gentle  blood,  from 
whose  bosoms  chivalry  had  scouted  the  self- 
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ishness  of  mere  personal  defence,  eyery  single 
individual  made  a  rush  to  throw  his  person 
between  Margherita  and  the  assailants.  One 
only  of  the  whole  party  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  remember  of  what  character  were 
the  documents  with  which  the  table  was 
strewed  ;  that  man  was  Barbadori :  a  single 
bound  brought  his  clutch  upon  one  paper 
which  his  quick  glance  singled  out  from 
many.  The  boyish  scrawl  of  Lionel's  signa- 
ture seemed  to  grow  distinct  and  fearful,  as 
if  traced  upon  it  in  blood.  He  forgot,  in  his 
eagerness  to  seize  it^  that  his  own  person  re- 
quired protection.  It  was  the  sword  of  Regi- 
nald that  cleft  the  skull  of  a  soldier  whose 
blade  was  about  to  descend  on  the  noble's 
head  ;  the  paper  was  seized,  and  safely  lodg-* 
ed  in  the  bosom  of  Barbadori. 

The  passages  giving  entry  to  the  room  were 
thronged  with  soldiery,  the  chamber  itself 
less  so ;  but  yet  the  number  of  the  assailants 
was  fourfold  that  of  the  attacked.  It  was 
against  the  slightest  frame,  and  the  weak- 
est arm,  that  the  valour  of  the  soldiery  was 
mostly  displayed ;  and  young  Barbadori  owed 
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it 'to  his  passion  for  Margherita — which,  in 
placing  him  near  her,  had  brought  him  with- 
in range  of  the  sweeping  sword  of  Reginald 
— ^that  his  •  slight  person  was  not  the  first 
struck  down,  or  captured.  Barbadori  was  a 
man  known  and  feared,  and  his  character  for 
stem  and  fearless  justice  during  the  period 
of  his  supreme  magistracy,  availed  him  even 
in  this  bloody  struggle.  His  sword  had  clear- 
ed a  way  out  of  the  chamber  for  himself 
and  a  few  (^  the  nobles  who  fought  with 
him.  The  knowledge  of  the  passages  of  his 
house  offered  him  retreat ;  he  pointed  it  out 
to  others,  and  then  fought  his  way  back  into 
the  chamber  in  search  of  his  son  :  the  boy 
seemed  e:diausted,  he  was  covered  with  blood, 
but  his  sword  still  waved  in  the  conflict; 
there  was  a  watching  genius  by  him,  and 
more  than  once,  whilst  vainly  endeavouring 
to  gain  that  brave  group,  the  only  one  which 
had  not  yet  either  fallen  or  fled,  the  anxious 
parent  saw  the  sword  of  the  English  Knight 
strike  to  the  earth  some  assailant  who  was 
pressing  hardly  on  his  son. 

The  swords  fell  vainly  on  the  armour  of 
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the  stranger,  but  his  own  weapon  wasted  not 
a  blow ;  he  had  been  of  late  trained  in  a 
skilful  and  fonnidable  school,  and  men  were 
not  long  in  finding  that  a  fiercer  spirit  than 
those  of  which  their  city  tumults  were  usually 
composed,  was  before  thent  Men  firom  be- 
hind the  combatants,  Toices  from  the  corri- 
dors, called,  ^' Shame!  on  the  soldiers;  who  fell 
back  from  a  few  bold  blades  f  but  notwith- 
standing such  cries,  and  ihe  reiterated  ex- 
hortations to  single  out  the  stranger,  their 
opponents  continued  to  make  way  before 
them.  Lionel,  alone,  of  this  hard-pressed 
band,  manifested  any  symptoms  of  weariness. 
His  sword  no  longer  availed  him — ^his  ann 
fell  to  his  side — and  his  perscm  drooped 
against  Margherita  ;  that  high-s{»rited  girl, 
heedless  of  the  flash  of  weapons,  of  the  fre- 
quent death-blow  which  brought  friends  and 
foes  to  her  feet,  busied  herself  in  supporting 
the  person  of  the  exhausted  youth.  They 
Were  approaching  the  door-way,  when  the 
lingering  strength  of  Lionel  utterly  fiuled 
him ;  he  staggered  for  a  step  or  two  more, 
and  then  fell. 
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Hia  fidl  was  the  signal  for  the  £eJ1  of  Bar^ 
badori ;  his  brain  swam  with  giddiness,  his 
weapon  drooped,  and  the  Uow  of  a  vigorous 
arm  struck  him  to  the  earth.  Michele  had 
fpught  till  now  with  desperation  ;  but  when 
he  saw  Barbadori's  £eJ1  he  i^raog  backward, 
snatched  up  the  slight  person  of  Maigherita, 
who  was  bending  over  the  motionless  frame 
of  her  young  lover,  and  in  another  minute 
thej  stood  by  the  side  of  R^;inald  in  the 
doorway. 

^^  Save  him,  save  that  brave  and  generous 
boy,''  she  whispered  to  the  Englishman ;  *'  wil- 
lingly would  I  give  my  life  for  his  I" 

Reginald  needed  no  second  prayer:  the 
encounter  had  been  to  him  as  child's  play, 
and  his  fierce  spirit  became  only  more 
irritable  as  he  saw  men  fall  back  from 
his  blade ;  as  he  felt  the  feeble  and  fear- 
directed  blows  glide  from  his  mailed  limbs, 
and  indented  cuirass.  The  crowd  had  closed 
upon  the  path  he  left,  they  could  trample 
the  fsdlen  more  bravely  than  they  could  op- 
pose the  striker.  Upon  these  men  he  again 
turned*  beating  down  and  slaying,  till  his 
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foot  struck  against  the  prostrate  person  of 
Lionel.  The  only  blow  that  left  a  trace 
upon  his  person^  of  the  hundreds  that  were 
showered  on  him  that  day,  was  struck  whilst 
he  stooped  to  raise  the  wounded ;  it  burst 
the  braces  of  his  helmet^  and  struck  it  firom 
his  head. . 

The  corridor  was  once  more  gained,  and 
the  pathway,  which  admitted  of  few  antago- 
nists, was  left  clear.  Burthened  with  the 
bleeding  body  that  he  had  rescued,  Reginald 
burst  from  amidst  the  few  assailants  who 
still  clogged  his  advance,  and  was  soon  again 
by  the  side  of  Margherita,  and  her  &ther. 
Even,  at  that  moment,  the  look  of  deep 
gratitude  that  beamed  from  the  features  of 
that  young  girl,  waked  him  to  the  recoUec^ 
tion  of  one  of  the  principal  objects  he  had  in 
view  in  entering  Florence  ;  namely,  to  obtain, 
if  ppssible,  an  interview  with  Constancia. 
Michele  whispered  to  him  to  follow  quickly, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  out  of 
hearing  of  the  clamour  and  the  dash  of 
arms. 

Following  the  guidance  of  the  conspirator. 
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who  seemed  to  possess  as  accurate  a  know- 
ledge of  the  secret  ways  of  the  palace  of 
Barbadori  as  he  did  of  the  public  squares, 
Reginald  speedily  found  himself  abroad  in  a 
narrow  street^  apparently  remote  from  the  par 
lace,  for  no  sound  of  any  disturbance  reached 
him;  they  were  alone,  and  in  total  darkness. 
Matgherita  once  more,  as  she  had  but 
too  often  for  her  own  peace  done  before, 
placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  led  him  for- 
ward. The  gleam  of  a  distant  lamp  ^it 
last  showed  that  they  were  about  to  emerge 
into  more  open  streets,  and  Michele  uttered 
the  same  low  prolonged  signal  that  Reginald 
had  heard  early  in  the  evening;  and  pre- 
sently, from  several  directions,  there  darted 
forward  the  aid  that  he  summoned.  The 
still  motionless  form  of  Lionel  waa  given 
over  to  two  men,  who,  folding  a  cloak  about 
him,  raised  him  up  between  them.  Regi- 
nald overheard  the  whispered  instructions 
of  Michele  whither  to  convey  him,  and  that 
individual  turned  to  bid  his  daughter  ac- 
company a  third  follower  to  her  home. 
.    "  Now,  Sir  Knight,''  he  added, "  I  am  ready 
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to  conduct  you  to  your  troop,  for»  if  I  con* 
jecture  rightly  the  cause  of  this  mischief 
you  will  haye  little  time  to  make  good  your 
retreat/' 

*^  Many  thanks,  my  good  friend,''  replied 
the  soldier,  ^^  I  shall  desire  your  guidance  in 
good  time.  I  have,  according  to  my  best^ 
obeyed  my  orders  hitherto ;  but  I  have  other 
business  before  me  within  the  walls  of  this 
city  before  I  quit  them.-^Mar^erita^"  he 
said,  '^  you  shall  be  my  guide;  I  must  see  the 
Lady  Oonstancia  Buondelmonte  before  I 
leave  Florence/' 

^  It  were  utter  madness,"  exclaimed  Mi* 
chele,  *'  to  think  of  it;  day  will  be  dawning 
before  you  can  accomplish  so  insane  an  ad- 
venture, the  city  guard  will  have  visited  the 
gates,  and  the  lives  of  a  score  of  brave  men 
may  be  forfeited;  Sir  Knight,  this  may 
not  be!"   . 

Reginald  stamped  his  armed  heel  upon  the 
earth,  and  his  voice  was  raised  louder  than 
Michele  thought  safe,  as  he  replied :  ^'  It  may 
be,  and  it  shall  bet — Maigherita,"  he  con- 
tinued more  quietly, "  for  the  sake  of  the 
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past,  for  the  sake  of  the  boy  I  ha^  this 
night  rescued  at  jour  prajer,  lead  me,  I 
pray  you,  to  your  mistress.** 

"  Beware  1  young  stranger/'  said  Michele 
solemnly  yet  firmly.  **  I  repeat  that  this  folly 
may  not  be ;  if  you  set  no  value  on  your 
own  freedom  and  life,  on  the  character  of 
your  company,  I  yalue  the  lives  entrusted  to 
me,  and  which  you  would  compromise.  Tou 
speak  to  one  not  used  to  be  trifled  with,  or 
scared  by  loud  speeches ;  you  have  heard  my 
signal  and  have  seen  that  it  finds  prompt 
obedience." 

Reginald's  hand  was  upon  his  sword,  when 
the  hurried  voice  of  Margherita  interfered  to 
prevent  so  fearful  a  termination  as  was 
threatened. 

"  He  has  ventured  much,  my  father,"  she 
said  imploringly.  "  He  may  still  avail  you  ; 
and  it  were  neither  generous  nor  prudent  to 
urge  him  to  extremity. — I  will  be  your  guide, 
'  sir,"  she  continued,  "  and  do  you,  my  father, 
take  measures  with  the  city  guard." 

''  It  is  utter  madness,  child,"  said  Michele 
wrathfully;  "you  may  have  his  blood  as 
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well  as  that  of  others  to  answer  for  if  this 
delaj  cause  mischief/' 

Notwithstanding  this  empassioned  warn- 
ing, Reginald  and  his  young  guide  were  al- 
ready moving,  when  Michele  added,  ^'B^one 
then,  if  it  must  be  t  within  ten  minutes  I 
will  be  without  the  palace  of  Buondelmonte :" 
and  so  saying,  he  darted  into  one  of  the  bye 
streets,  and  left  them. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  cells  of  prisons  that 
we  may  look  for  fellow  creatures  into  whose 
frames  no  disease  has  entered^  in  whom  the 
fountains  of  life  flow  on  as  if  their  currents 
were  fed  from  sources  inexhaustible,  and 
yet  whose  days  are  numbered;  nor  is  it 
within  the  darkest  dungeon  that  dwell  the 
most  desolate  mourners  over  the  ills  of  life  t 
Hope  may  enter  into  prisons, — nay,  it  is  there 
where  it  cheers  the  oftenest;  but  there  are 
chambers  in  palaces,  where  gold  and  purple 
would  seem  to  soften  the  very  sunlight  that 
pours  its  beauty  over  the  lot  of  earth's  most 
favoured  children,  where  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  all  climes  sparkle  in  harmony, 
where  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  &shioned 
the  glowing  metal  and  the  sparkling  marble 
into  shapes   modelled  from   the  brightest 
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visions  that  ever  visit  the  favoured  intellect^ 
as  if  to  prove  the  fdlacj  of  that  saying  of 
ruder  times,  that  "  all  was  vanity  f  yet 
where  bright  ejes  meet  the  glorious  sun 
without  heed  of  its  risings  or  its  settings  ; 
where  beauty  dies  upon  the  cheek,  where  the 
richest  form  perishes  from  hourly  pining; 
where  the  heart,  broken  and  desolate,  yearns 
to  pass  from  the  goigeous  prison  around  it 
to  the  calm  and  rest  of  the  grave ! 

No  step,  except  that  of  Margherita,  ever 
now  obtruded  on  the  silent  chamber  of  Con* 
stancia  in  her  father's  palace.  Buondel- 
monte,  since  his  return  from  the  calamitous 
engagement  of  the  Fosso  Amonico,  had  been 
onee  or  twice  to  visit  her,  but  so  manifest 
was  the  terror  with  which  his  presence  af- 
fected her,  that  he  each  time  retired  in 
disgust.  That  stem  old  noble  had  outlived 
the  usual  term  allotted  to  the  life  of  his 
generation.  The  vigour  had  not  departed 
from  his  vast  frame,  nor  had  his  uncurbed 
passions  become  anything  the  milder  as  the 
day  of  retribution  drew  nearer ;  prosperity 
had  dwelt  with  him  so  long,  that  the  casu- 
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alides  of  life,  nvhen  thej  came,  found  him  less 
prepared  to  meet  them  than  a  spoiled  child. 
He  wearied  of  the  solemn  dulness  of  a  silent 
house,  and  days  of  inactivity ;  and  his  mind 
reverted  to  the  scheme  of  a  speedy  alliance 
with  the  house  of  the  Yisconti  as  the  ready 
refuge  from  the  sluggish  torpor  of  his  home. 
Constancia  would  sit  for  hours  of  the  day 
with  her  gaze  fixed  on  the  various  objects 
around  her,  until  they  one  by  one  lost  their 
distinctness ;  and  occupying  her  fingers  with 
tasks  in  which  the  mind  took  no  interest. 
Time  was  passing  with  her,  though  she  took 
no  note  of  the  changes  of  the  external  world 
which  accompanied  his  steps.  Her  fieither 
had  made  known  to  her  the  period  of  his 
intended  departure  for  Milan,  and  reminded 
her  of  the  purpose  of  his  going ;  she  seemed 
little  affected  by  the  announcement;  her 
glance  was  upon  the  earth  whilst  he  spoke, 
and  her  limbs  were  perfectly  motionless; 
when  he  quitted  her,  her  eyes  remained  fixed 
VQUsmtly  upon  the  door,  and  after  awhile  she 
resumed  her  occupation. 

Orders  were  given  throughout  the  palace 
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to  be  prepared  to  move ;  and  Buondelmonte 
hiniself,  not  wholly  freed  from  alarm  at  tiie 
mysterious  state  of  his  daughter's  mind,  had 
bid  Margherita  try  and  prepare  her  for  her 
journey,  and  the  change  awaiting  her. 
Though  much  occupied  with  her  own  sor- 
rows^ Margherita  could  not  contemplate 
without  deep  pain,  the  truly  pitiable  object 
which  that  young  and  beautiful  girl  had 
become.  All  energy  seemed  utterly  to  have 
perished  within  her ;  she  spoke  little,  made 
no  complaint,  imparted  no  confidence,  sought 
no  support,  but  remained  chiefly  sunk  in  a 
continuous  lethargy ;  her  lim][)s  without 
movement,  her  hands  Ijing  listlessly  in  her 
lap.  Margherita,  mindful  of  the  trust  she 
had  undertaken,  had  more  than  once  haz- 
arded the  expedient  of  calling  her  notice 
to  the  constancy  of  the  English  Knight,  to 
the  position  held  in  men's  estimation  by  the 
leaders  of  that  dreaded  company,  and  to  the 
great  power  which,  by  thousands  of  unseen 
means,  they  possessed  of  achieving  whatev^ 
they  desired.  But  so  fearful  had  been  the 
result  of  such  allusions,  so  utter  the  pros- 
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tration  of  strength  and  courage  that  followed 
them,  that  her  consoler  ceased  to  venture  on 
such  topics. 

The  hour  was  now  approaching  for  their 
departure,  and  it  was  impossible  to  consider 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  journey  without 
feeling  convinced  that  the  feeble  strength 
that  remained  to  Gonstancia  must  break 
down  before  its  completion.  Every  eflFort 
to  rouse  her  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
change  proved  ineffectual;  she  offered  no 
obstacle,  but  was  incapable  of  any  exertion 
to  meet  it ;  it  was  even  doubtful  to  Mar- 
gherita  whether  the  determination  of  her 
parent  was  any  longer  intelligible  to  her. 
In  the  meantime,  the  affairs  of  the  world 
abroad;  the  fearful  intrigues  and  political 
mutations  in  the  schemes  of  her  own  father, 
in  which,  for  purposes  of  her  own,  she  had 
of  late  mingled,  caused  Margherita  to  be 
much  from  home,  and  she  left  the  chamber 
of  Gonstancia  lonely  and  silent.  On  her 
return,  after  such  prolonged  absence,  she 
usually  found  her  young  mistress  in  the 
self-same  position  in  which  she  had  left  her, 
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either  in  a  calm  slumber  or  a  stupor  which 
nearly  resembled  it ;  and  it  was  her  custom 
to  enter  the  room  with  a  noiseless  step  and 
seat  herself  beside  her. 

With  his  hand  in  hers  Margherita  con- 
ducted Eeginaldy  on  the  night  of  the  scene 
in  the  palace  of  Barbadori,  through  the 
many  intricate  passages  in  which  the  palace 
of  Buondelmonte  abounded^  and  which  were 
known  to  no  one  so  intimately  as  to  her. 
She  more  than  once  paused  to  listen,  heard 
steps  and  voices  so  distinct^  that  it  seemed 
to  Reginald  that  persons  were  actually  mov- 
ing to  meet  them.  Once  the  harsh  tones 
of  Buondelmonte  himself  reached  them,  and 
his  heavy  step  shook  the  very  floor  on  which 
they  stood.  Reginald  obeyed  the  signal  of 
his  guide  to  pause  and  be  silent,  and  when 
the  echo  of  the  steps  and  voices  died  away 
their  advance  was  resumed. 

^^This/'  said  his  guide,  at  last,  *'is  the 
chamber  of  the  Lady  Oonstancia ;  she  will 
be  alone,  and  probably  sleeping;  enter  gently, 
for  her  nerves  are  much  shaken.'' 

Margherita  entered  the  chamber  bdbre 
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;  there  was  a  small  lamp  lighted  before 
an  image  of  the  Viigin,  and  its  faint  gleams 
fell  partiallgr  over  the  features  of  Gonstancia. 
Her  couch  was  untenanted,  and  she  was  tak- 
ing her  rest  on  the  same  seat  in  which^  of 
late,  she  spent  her  days  and  nights..  Her 
eyes  were  closed,  and  her  sleep  was  not  like 
the  tranquil  slumber  of  in&ncj,  but  still 
and  motionless — ^more  like  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking.  Her  features  had  no  smile 
that  omened  calm  dreams ;  thej  were  rigid 
and  settled,  as  if  death  had  passed  his  cold 
hand  over  them ;  parts  of  her  dress  had  been 
loosened  by  Maigherita  early  in  the  night, 
but  the  hands  of  the  sleeper  had  drawn  the 
folds  of  a  furred  mantle  closer  about  her,  as 
if  the  shades  of  night  had  chilled  her.  Re- 
ginald stood  for  some  minutes,  as  if  surprise 
or  terror  had  chained  his  feet  to  the  spot  on 
which  he  stood,  and  suspended  his  very 
breathing.  No  sound  disturbed  that  solemn 
scene ;  and  when  Reginald  recovered  himself, 
it  was  only  to  ask  in  a  subdued  whisper  of 
Margherita,  if  the  sleeper  lived  1  He  again 
turned  to  contemplate  the  features  of  that 
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calm  figure ;    and  after  awhile  Margherita 
perceived  a  tear  flow  down  his  manly  cheek. 

^*  Tell  me,  Margherita,"  he  said,  in  tones 
softened  as  she  had  never  yet  heard  them  ; 
'^  think  jou  that  she  would  bear  removal  ? 
One  hour  would  suffice  to  bear  her  Ceu*  be- 
yond the  reach  of  her  father,  or  any  help 
that  he  could  muster." 

Margherita  shook  her  head,  and  replied 
solemnly,  "Life  would  not  endure  it!" 

Reginald  folded  his  arms,  and  his  proud 
brow  drooped,  his  face  became  scarcely  less 
pale  than  the  one  before  him,  his  limbs  shook, 
for  his  haughty  nature  was  humbled  to  the 
very  dust.  A  shrill  whistle,  which  Marghe- 
rita recognised  as  her  father's  signal,  broke 
upon  the  silence  of  that  chamber,  but  its 
sound  was  unheard  by  Reginald ;  a  few  mi- 
nutes more  elapsed,  and  it  was  again,  and 
more  impatiently,  repeated.  Margherita  per- 
ceived that  all  memory  of  the  summons  had 
been  driven  from  his  mind,  and  she  then  laid 
her  light  hand  upon  his  armour,  and  held  her 
finger  tt)  bid  him  listen !  Reginald  turned  a 
bewildered  glance  upon  her,  and  then  the 
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same  sharp  summons  was  repeated  a  third 
time.  It  was  understood^  and  Reginald  bent 
down  over  the  slight  form  of  the  sleeper,  and 
kissed  her  forehead ;  what  strange  sympathy 
was  touched  by  that  act  he  knew  not,  but  a 
calm  smile  crept  over  the  features  of  Gon- 
stancia ;  her  lids  were  uplifted  for  an  instant, 
but  as  suddenly  closed ;  the  smile  faded, 
and,  after  a  heavy  sigh,  the  sleeper  resumed 
her  stillness.  Reginald  then  turned  to  Mar- 
gherita,  and  meekly  as  an  infant  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  from  the  chamber.  The 
hand  of  his  guide  greatly  trembled  as  she 
placed  it  once  more  in  his  to  conduct  him 
through  the  darkness.  They  retrod  together 
the  passages  through  which  they  came,  and 
Maigherita  saw  him  join  her  father,  and 
turned  inwards. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  still  dark  and 
silent,  and  the  exertion  required  to  enable 
Reginald  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  strides 
of  Michele,  partly  roused  him  from  his 
gloom. 

"Much  time  has  been  wasted,  Sir  Knight," 
said  his  guide  impatiently  ;  "  I  doubt  whe- 
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ther  each  minute  may  not  have  cost  a  haave 
man's  life/' 

"  Much  time  has  been  indeed  lost^''  replied 
Reginald  ;  '^  minutes  worth  many  lives^  and 
which  many  lives  may  yet  have  to  ransom !" 

"  Had  I  cloven  the  skull  of  that  traitor," 
said  Michele  fiercely,  ^^  instead  of  putting 
him  forth  from  the  walls,  this  mischief  would 
not  have  happened.  Look  you  to  it,  young 
stranger;  that  man  betrayed  us,  and  he 
seeks  your  blood  more  ravenously  than  he 
does  mine !  But  as  to  the  good  cause  itself" 
he  continued,  "you  will  not,  I  trust,  bear 
intelligence  to  your  Company  of  what  you 
have  this  night  seen  to  our  prejudice ;  the 
failure  is  but  a  check  of  some  few  days^  and 
the  sole  instrument  of  it  was  yourself 

"  The  Company  has  its  banners  nused  for 
Lombardy,''  replied  Reginald ;  ''  the  tidingjs 
that  I  bear  will  scarcely  suffice  to  direct 
them  towards  Florence.  You  may,  however, 
turn  our  departure  to  your  profit,  for  your 
plot  wiU  need  much  mending,  and,  if  I  guesa 
aright  the  spirit  of  your  rulers,  you  may  need 
a  fresh  infusion  of  conspirators  amongst  you." 
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"  Some  of  US  they  will  surely  take/'  replied 
Michele ;  ^^  but  enough  of  fearless  and  stem 
spirits  will  remain  for  our  purpose^^ 

"If  you  have  a  chamed  life  your^  my 
firiend/'  replied  Reginald,  "  it  is  well  for  you ; 
for  if  my  ears  do  not  deceive  me,  I  hear  the 
tread  of  armed  men  moving  like  ourselves 
towards  the  city  gates." 

The  ears  of  the  English  lancer  were  not 
likely  to  mislead  him  in  such  a  matter. 
Michele  paused  in  his  speed  for  a  single 
minute,  and  it  sufficed  to  convince  him  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  conjecture ;  the  measured 
tread  of  the  city  guard  was  distinctly  audible, 
and  the  gate  itself  was  not  a  hundred  yards 
before  them. 

**>Your  road  is  straight  before  you,  Sir 
Knight,"  he  said ;  ^'  and  in  God^s  name  get 
yourself  and  your  lances  well  out  of  the 
dty  without  loss  of  time !  You  shall  have 
tidings  of  us  at  the  palace  of  the  Yisconti.^ 
And  so  saying  he  turned  at  th^  top  of  his 
speed  into  a  by-street,  in  the  very  direction 
whence  those  sounds  had  proceeded.  Re- 
ginald also  quickened  his  pace,  reached  the 

D   S 
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gate,  and  passed  safelj  forth  with  the  few 
lances  he  had  stationed  to  secure  his  retreat. 

The  city  gates  closed  noiselessly  behind 
him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  and  his  troop 
were  in  a  swift  gallop  outwards  through  the 
open  country. 

After  quitting  the  Englishman,  Michele 
turned  to  put  in  practice  one  of  the  ready 
expedients  ever  at  his  call  to  divert  if  pos- 
sible the  direction  of  the  guard,  or  to  delay 
their  advance ;  he  then  hurried  once  more 
into  the  heart  of  the  city  to  take  precautions 
which  the  circumstances  demanded,  and 
which  he  attended  to  before  giving  a  thought 
to  his  own  safety.  In  the  course  of  that  night 
he  passed  more  than  once  in  front  of  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Barbadori,  and  found  it  thronged 
with  a  multitude  of  soldiery ;  none  heeded,  in 
the  general  confusion,  who  passed  amongst 
them.  Once,  indeed,  a  hand  fell  wamingly  on 
his  shoulder,  as  he  bent  to  look  down  into  the 
features  of  one  of  the  dead  or  wounded  whom 
men  were  carrying  out  from  the  palace.  A 
torch  threw  its  flare  full  into  his  coimte- 
nance,  and  into  that  of  the  motionless  figure, 
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which  he  instantly  recognised  as  that  of  the 
elder  Barbadori.  He  saw  that  life  had  not 
left  the  bodjy  and  he  saw  also  that  he  was 
not  consigned,  as  were  the  generality  of  the 
others,  to  the  attendants  of  the  hospitals, 
but  to  the  officials  of  the  public  prison.  Not 
a  single  thing  that  required  his  attention 
had  been  forgotten ;  and  daylight  was  be- 
ginning to  tint  the  heavens  before  he  slunk 
away  into  haunts  into  which  neither  sunlight 
nor  pure  air  ever  entered. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  day  following  the  scene  just  de- 
scribed was  an  anxioi;s  one  for  many  a 
home  of  every  dass  of  the  citizens  of  Flo- 
rence ;  but  for  none  more  so  than  for  those 
on  whose  authority  so  decided  a  step  had 
been  taken  as  the  assaulting  the  dwelling  of 
a  noble,  maiming  and  slaying  several  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  popular  party ;  and 
this  upon  such  appearances  as  seemed  justi- 
fiable on  an  emergency,  but  which,  when  the 
deed  was  done  and  was  to  be  answered  for, 
made  the  boldest  counsellors  of  the  step 
which  had  been  taken  tremble. 

Search  was  made  in  vain  for  the  indivi- 
dual on  whose  information  the  authorities 
had  acted, — he  was  nowhere  to  be  *  found. 
His  story  had  been  so  circumstantial,  of  the 
individuals  met,  and  the  objects  of  their 
meeting,  that  all  thoughts  had  been  engross- 
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ed  by  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
informant  was  forgotten.  The  papers  seized 
were  very  insufficient  evidence  of  any  plot 
sufficiently  matured  against  the  state  to  au- 
thorise the  deed  done.  The  mere  hct  of 
the  assembly  in  the  dwelling  of  a  citizen, 
whose  stake  in  the  commonwealth,  past 
services,  and  high  places  of  trust,  would 
seem  to  raise  him  above  the  suspicion  of 
intending  treason  to  the  state,  would  sound 
strangely  in  men's  ears  as  a  reason  for  a 
midnight  assault.  That  treason  was  intend- 
ed, and  that  dangerous  intrigues  had  been  on 
the  eve  of  explosion,  admitted  of  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  magistrates  themselves ; 
and  perhaps  the  most  appalling  feature  in 
the  transaction,  and  one  which,  had  the  au- 
thorities reasoned  rightly,  would  have  con- 
vinced them  that  though  their  promptitude 
might  have  disconcerted  the  conspiracy  for  a 
time,  it  had  by  no  means  crushed  it,  was, 
that  no  account  was  demanded  of  them  by  the 
different  craffas,  for  ike  blood  of  their  consuls 
or  gonfalonieri,  but*that  others,  were  calmly 
aaid  without  delay  chosen  in  th^r  places. 
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The  only  chance  of  justifying  to  the  eyes 
of  the  world  the  measure  they  had  t^en^ 
was  the  possibility  of  extorting  a  confes- 
sion from  the  lips  of  Barbadori,  whom  they 
had  in  custody ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
magistrates  had  consulted  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  proceeding  even  by  torture  in  case 
of  obstinacy.  Had  a  little  more  humanity  en- 
tered into  their  treatment  of  their  prisoner, 
they  could' scarcely  have  failed  to  obtain  the 
information  they  needed  ;  but  the  brutality 
with  which  he  had  been  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon with  his  wounds  untended,  was  the 
cause  of  their  failure.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered,  that  on  the  first  moments  of  the 
struggle  Barbadori  had  seized  with  fevered 
eagerness  the  roll  containing  the  names  of 
the  noMes  and  heads  of  guilds  who  had  affix- 
ed their  signatures  to  thq  oath  which  bound 
them  together  to  do  or  die  ;  this  fearful  re- 
cord he  had  placed  in  his  bosom,  and  there 
it  remained  through  the  fearful  conflict^ 
through  the  long  dream  of  insensibility  which 
followed  his  wound,  through  his  capture, 
through  a  partial  search  of  his  person,  and 
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through  the  cares,  such  as  they  were,  that 
were  bestowed  on  him  after  he  was  lodged 
in  the  custody  of  the  horgeUo. 

The  tenderness  of  his  jailers  had  not  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  stripping  off  his  clothes, 
nor  did  their  rapacity  consider  worth  the 
risk  of  discovery  the  plundering  of  any  por- 
tion of  his  costly  garments,  ruined  as  they 
were   by  sword-cuts,   and   saturated   with 
blood  :  when  a  ghastly  wound  which  he  had 
received  in  his  head  had  been  roughly  ban- 
daged, he  was  left  to  recover  consciousness 
z&  he  could.     Many  hours  passed  away  be- 
fore he  awoke  to  the  recollection  of  the  past, 
and  to  the  nature  of  his  actual  position  ;  he 
had  been  removed  from  the  public  prisons  in 
the  residence  of  the  horgeUOy  and  found  him- 
self in  a  small  vaulted  chamber,  which  he 
instantly  recognised  as  the  cell  of  the  clock- 
tower  in  the  palace  of  the  Priori,  which  w^ 
usually  set  apart  for  such  prisoners  as  were 
intended  for   secret  examination,   and  too 
frequently  for  torture. 

Many  a  time  when  he  was  gonfaloniere  of 
justice,  the  stem  duties  of  his  ofQce  had 
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brought  him  thither,  and  now  the  scenes  of 
other  men^s  sufferings  came  vividly  before 
him.  But  his  first  thoughts  when  he  awoke 
to  consciousness,  were  not  of  himself  nor 
the  ominous  character  of  his  prison, — ^they 
were  the  same  that  ever  came  earliest  to  his 
mind  at  waking,  that  lingered  longest  with 
him  when  seeking  slumber ;  they  were  of 
Lionel,  the  handsome  and  brave  boy  that 
was  &r  dearer  to  him  than  life,  or  all  that 
life  treasured.  So  vividly  .came  that  beloved 
brow  and  noble  form  before  lum,  so  joyous 
seemed  the  smile  that  greeted  him,  that  it 
was  some  minutes  before  the  real '  disen- 
tangled itself  from  the  imaginary,  and  the 
appalling  memory  of  that  youth's  initiation 
amongst  the  bands  of  a  detected  conspiracy, 
flashed  across  his  *  mind.  A  sudden  vision, 
in  whidi  every  particular  of  that  midnight 
scene  was  distinct,  then  gleamed  before  him, 
and  every  eneigy  seemed  to  wither  away 
within  him.  Even  then — so  incompre- 
hensible are  the  combinations  which  he- 
rald in  our  various  trains  of  thoughts  and 
remembrances — ^he  did  not  call  to  mind  tibe 
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paper  which  that  youth  had  signed,  and 
which  his  own  hand  had  rescued.  The  fall 
of  Lionel  was  glaringly  visible  to  his  ima- 
gination ;  the  confnsion  that  instantly  en- 
sued had  left  deeper  traces  than  his  mind 
was  cognisant  of  at  the  moment;  these 
passed  through  his  manory  like  so  many 
shifting  pictures;  and  then  came— singu- 
larly out  of  the  order  of  its  occurrence — the 
agning  of  the  fatal  roll,  the  surprise,  and 
the  seizure  of  tiie  paper :  the  cold  sweat 
broke  firom  eyery  limb,  and  for  some  minutes 
he  had  not  the  power  to  raise  his  hand  to 
Ids  breast.  A  quick  conjecture  of  what 
must  have  inevitably  happened  during  his 
imprisonment,  whirled  madly  through  his 
biain,  and  his  thoughts  were  of  despair.  - 

When  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  raise  his 
trembUng  and  nearly  numbed  fingers  to  the 
folds  of  his  vest,  there,  where  he  had  placed* 
it,  it  still  was !  His  hand  lay  heavily  upon  it 
without  the  power  of  removing  it.  He  listened 
intently,  and  the  heavy  foot-falls  of  Old  Time 
measured  by  the  incessant  ticking  of  the 
palace  clock,  were  the  only  sounds   that 
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caught  his  ear.  It  was  early  moming,  and 
the  light  of  daybreak  had  found  its  way  into 
his  prison.  He  then  ventured — and  every 
limb  trembled  the  while — ^to  bring  forth 
from  his  breast  the  fearful  document.  It 
had  been  saturated  with  blood,  and  was 
stiffened  and  sticking  in  a  crumpled  mass, 
as  it  had  been  crushed  in  the  eagerness  of 
his  grasping  it.  Even  at  that  moment  the 
wretched  parent  could  not  deny  himself  the 
perilous  gratification  of  once  more  feasting 
his  eyes  on  those  precious  characters.  The 
feeling  of  faintness  that  came  over  him, 
with  all  the  recollections  which  those  charac- 
ters awakened,  warned  him  of  the  danger 
of  longer  retaining  so  terrible  an  evidence 
about  him.  He  then  eagerly  tore  it  into 
thousands  of  pieces,  each  one  smaller  than 
any  single  letter  that  had  been  traced  upon 
'it.  When  this  was  done,  a  smile  came  over 
his  features,  and  a  calm  which  defied  all 
forebodings  over  his  spirit. 

In  this  mood  he  continued,  and  dreams  of 
other  days  visited  his  hard  couch.  Although 
uncertainty  of  his  son's  fate  was  the  best 
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comfort  he  could  lay  to  his  heart,  the  ever 
joyous  brow  of  that  yoirng  lad  mingled  again 
in  his  dreams,  the  recent  past  fled  away  to 
make  room  for  the  crowding  memories  of 

more  ancient  and  glorious  deeds ;  and  thus, 
with  a  mind  fluctuating  between  conscious- 
ness and  wandering,  passed  sway  the  early 
hours  of  the  day.  He  entertained  a  vague 
perception  of  elderly  men  in  the  state  robes 
of  the  magistrature  having  bent  over  his 
couch,  and  of  a  person  in  the  costume  of  a 
function^ary  of  the  public  hospitals  having 
examined  his  wound,  and  pronounced  it  im- 
possible that  any  questioning  could  obtain 
sane  answering.  Some  slight  food  was  then 
adHiinistered  to  him,  and  he  was  again  left 
alone. 

Hours  passed  away,  daylight  faded,  dusk, 
and  then  darkness  fell  upon  his  couch,  and 
the  fever  in  his  frame  subsided  ;  the  cha- 
racter of  his  dreams  altered  ;  he  no  longer 
beheld  visions  of  taunting  demons ;  the 
acute  throbbings  of  burning  flesh  no  longer 
acted  upon  his  sensations  through  the  me- 
dium  of  imaginary  tortures ;  but   a  calm 
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state  of  slumberous  quiescence  succeeded,  dur- 
ing which  the  mind  appeared  to  have  passed 
bejond  its  terrible  probation,  and  to  be  at 
rest.  Time  travelled  on,  its  monitor  eadi 
hour  shaking  the  bed  on  which  he  lay  with 
its  thundering  tolls ;  midnight,  the  second 
of  his  imprisonment^  wajs  past,  and  thai 
struck  the  single  stroke,  and  the  dreamer 
sprang  up  in  his  couch,  and  muttered, 
^^Michele,  I  heard  it,  and  am  ready  !^' 

The  sound  of  his  own  voice  roused  him, 
and  he  remembered  the  peril  of  such  slum* 
ber.  That  murmured  ejaculation  had  been 
heard,  for  his  cell  contained  a  listener ;  had 
that  listener  been,  as  it  might  have  been,  an 
agent  of  his  enemies,  torture  must  have  ex- 
torted an  explanation  of  that  murmur  ;  but 
the  sparer  of  his  solitary  cell  was  the  very 
individual  whom  his  dream  had  invoked. 

"Do  you  again  sleep,  Barbadoril''  en- 
quired the  well  known  voice  of  Michele  the 
conspirator. 

"  I  wake !  I  wake,  Michele !"  exclaimed 
Barbadori,  eagerly.  '*  What  tidings  of  my 
poor  boy  ?  does  he  live  1'^ 
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"  He  does  live  I ''  ?rafl  the  reply.  "  He  was 
rescued  from  his  death  by  the  stranger  I  He 
lives,  and  is  free ;  but  the  child  mourns  like 
an  in&nt  for  his  &their/' 

Tlie  sick  man  felt  for  the  hand  of  his 
visitor,  and  laid  it  upon  his  bosom ;  the 
heart  within  lay  still  as  if  its  functions  were 
suspended  by  the  violence  of  its  shock. 

"  I  have  come  hither  to  you,"  continued 
his  visitor,  ^'  through  such  perils  as  only  for- 
tune's elect  may  brave,  to  give  you  these 
tidings ;  they,  more  than  aught  else  that  I 
could  say,  will  give  you  courage  for  the 
stem  trials  you  have  now  to  encounter.  Did 
I  not  see  you,  when  all  else,  even  I,  had 
forgotten  the  papers  that  touched  other 
men's  lives  whilst  fighting  for  our  own, — did 
I  not  see  you  secure  the  roll  of  the  signa? 
turesi  Have  you  since  remembered  that 
your  son's  was  amongst  themi  where  have 
you  secured  it  V 

"It'^Vras  God's  mercy,"  whispered  the 
wounded  man,  'Hhat  I  was  thrown  from 
dungeon  to  dungeon  by  men  little  heedful 
whether  I  lived  or  perished,  and  for  this 
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cruelty  will  I  forgiYe  them  all  they  may 
now  do  to  me^ ;  where  I  placed  it  I  found  it 
on  awaking  ;  there  is  not  a  particle  of  it  left 
larger  than  a  grain  of  millet/' 

"  Then  art  thou  indeed  befriended  T  re- 
plied Michele.  "  Thy  body  alone  is  the  ty- 
rant's  capture  I  That  his  vengeance  will  be 
wreaked  on  that^  thou  must  be  prepared  for. 
Thy  mind  may  take  slumber,  for  their  power 
over  thee  is  trivial  and  brief.  Barbadori,  we 
have  known  each  other  many  years;  and 
I  will  not  say  that  to  thee,  which,  were  our 
lots  changed,  thou  wouldst  not  say  to  me. 
I  will  not  bid  thee  maintain  silence,  even  if 
they  torture  thee,  because  I  know  that  thou 
boldest  the  infirm  body  and  its  cowardly 
cries  not  less  in  contempt  than  I  do." 

Barbadori  pressed  the  hand  of  the  speaker 

* 

more  firmly  against  the  heart  on  which  it 
lay  ;  it  was  sufficient  token  that  his  feelings 
had  been  judged  rightly.  The  hand  was 
then  disengaged,  and  his  comforter  vanished 
from  the  side  of  his  couch  as  noiselessly  as 
he  had  approached  it.  Michele  went  again 
undaunted  to  the  work  to  which  every  en- 
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ergy  of  his  spirit  was  dedicated,  and  from 
which  no  fEulure,  no  loss  of  ,friend%  no  per- 
sonal peril,  could  divert  him  :  he  went  to 
seek  fame  where  the  aspirings  of  a  lofty 
ambition  beckoned  him;  and  he  left,  on  a 
sick  couch  within  a  dimgeon,  one  of  the 
loftiest  spirits  that  his  eloquence  had  made 
his  instrument, — one  who  had  periled  and 
lost  station  and  fame,  and  to  whom  life 
onlj  remained  out  of  the  wreck  of  all  things. 
Yet  of  the  two,  the  individual  who  was  left 
was  more  elated  and  joyous  of  heart  than  he 
who  had  his  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

In  a  small  chamber  of  the  palace  of  >  Buon- 
delmonte,  farthest  removed  from  the  habitar 
tion  of  its  family,  and  in  one  of  those  re- 
cesses little  known  except  to  Margherita  and 
her  confidants,  had  been  placed  within  an 
hour  after  the  scene  of  the  attack  on  the 
palace  of  Barbadori,  the  wounded  frame  of 
Lionel.  Michele  had  well  judged  that  the 
home  of  a  bitter  enemy  of  his  house  was  the 
least  likely  to  be  suspected,  should  any 
search  be  made  for  him.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  visit  of  Reginald  that  Margherita 
had  an  opportunity  of  repairing  thither. 
When  she  parted  with  the  English  Knight, 
she  returned  with  a  heavy  step  once  more 
to  the  chamber  of  Constancia ;  that  lady  had 
not  moved  since  she  left  her;  the  same 
heavy  sleep  was  upon  her,  and  her  features 
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retained  the  same  rigid  aud  pale  expressioiL 
She  bent  over  her,  and  there  seemed  to  her 
excited  imagination  to  beam  forth  distinctly 
on  her  smooth  white  forehead,  a  soft  and 
glorioiB  light;  it  was  the  spot  which  the 
lips  of  her  lover  had  hallowed.  She  lighted 
a  taper  from  the  sin^  lamp  which  the 
chamber  contained,  and  then  went  on  her 
▼isit  of  charity. 

In  the  chamber  we  have  mentioned  she 
faiuid  the  wounded  boy  entrusted  to  her 
care.  He  had  been  placed  upon  an  antique 
fftshioned  couch,  whose  rich  telvet  coverlet 
was  already  saturated  with  blood :  they  who 
had  placed  him  there  had  not  had  the  time 
diher  to  bathe  his  wounds,  or  to  staunch 
them.  His  limbs  were  stiff,  his  handsome 
and  boyish  features  disfigured  with  many  a 
rude  blow,  and  his  gay  garments  rent  and 
smeared  with  blood.  ''He  loved  me,'' thought 
Margherita^  as  she  contemplated  that  piteous 
spectacle,  ''and  to  as  little  purpose  as  I  love ; 
yet  would  I  not  have  trampled  on  his  young 
heart  as  mine  has  been  trampled  on!''  and 
she  then  bui^ed  hon^lf  in  the  charitablt 
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ministiy  of  bending  back  the  clotted  hair 
from  his  temples,  in  binding  wounds  that 
were  yet  flowing,  and  in  such  cares  as  come 
so  readily  to  the  thoughts  of  her  gentle  sex. 
Unconscious  of  the  care  bestowed  on  him, 
and  of  the  peril  he  had  escaped,  young 
Barbadori  lay  in  continued  stupor  for  several 
hours,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  Mar- 
gherita  leaned  upon  his  couch,  with  her  hands 
clasped,  and  her  mind  busied  with  her  own 
miseries.  It  was  not  until  the  joyous  beams 
of  day-break  shone  in  upon  that  melancholy 
chamber,  and  fell  directly  upon  his  pale  &ce, 
that  the  wounded  boy  awoke  from  his  stu- 
por, to  learn  the  sad  results  of  the  &tal 
meeting  of  the  conspirators.  The  first  object 
that  naturally  met  his  gaze  was  the  form  of 
Margherita,  bending  over  him  as  if  but  that 
instant  roused  from  a  patient  vigil  by  his 
movement.  It  was  a  glad  beginning  to 
Lionel  of  a  new  life,  and  he  stretched  forth 
his  arms  eagerly  to  embrace  her.  It  was  no 
difficult  thing  for  her  to  draw  back  frx>m  his 
r^h  ;  she  gave  him  her  hand  on  whieh  to 
]{ty  a  disappointed  and  pouting  lip. 
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"  Dear  LioneV'  she  said,  "  I  wotild  awake 
you  as  gently  as  I  may  to  the  realities  of 
your  lot.  You  have  many  old  and  pleasant 
memories  to  part  with,  and  many  perils  and 
a  stem  duty  for  one  so  young,  to  encoimter. 
Believe  me,  I  say  it  not  to  grieve  you,  but 
we  can  never  more  be  to  each  other  as  your 
recollections  have  made  you  think  we  ought 
to  be.  Do  not  think  that  your  lot  is  a 
harder  one  than  mine ;  you  have  a  bright 
world  before  you,  a  generous  heart,  and  a 
fearless  spirit.  I  am  about  shortly  to  leave 
Florence,  and  after  that  we  shall  o^eet  no 
more  in  this  world ;  the  memories  of  me 
and  of  the  past  will  fade  gently  from  your 
mind,  and  after  awhile  some  brighter  image 
will  glide  across  your  path,  whom  you  will 
love  for  the  sake  of  some  fancied  resem- 
blance to  one  half-forgotten.  Such,  dear 
Lionel,  is  the  fortune  that  I  doubt  not  is 
in  store  for  you  ;  but  you  have  first  a 
harder  lot  to  struggle  with.  Men  will  not 
quickly  pardon  such  schemes  as  you  were 
dragged  into  but  yesterday.  Have  you  no 
recollection  of  the  scenes  of  that  chamber  V 
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"  Margherita,''  said  the  youth  sorroifrfiilly, 
*^  I  now  begin  to  read  thy  sad  secret.  I 
fiill  well  remember  the  accursed  assembly 
and  what  preceded  it ;  who  was  that  strange 
kni^t  whose  haughty  spirit  seems  made  to 
triumph  oyer,  and  trample  upon  his  fel- 
lows 1  before  whose  arm  the  soldiers  of  the 
republic  fell  like  rushes'?  His  tall  form, 
his  mighty  strength,  his  proud  and  cruel 
brow  have  not  left  my  memory  even  in  my 
slumber." 

Margherita  had  clasped  her  hands,  and 
they  lay  before  her  so  clenched  that  every 
vein  upon  their  delicate  surface  might  be 
traced  ;  her  bosom  heaved  with  a  deep  and 
slow  breathing,  and  her  ^cheek,  though  pale 
as  marble,  showed  that  there  was  a  struggle 
of  shame  and  pride  within  her  bosom. 

"  Have  I  guessed  aright,  Margherita  ?" 
asked  the  youth  in  tones  of  peevishness  and 
mortification.  '^  I  wonder  not  that  thou 
hast  for  so  valiant  a  champion  forgotten  the 
playmate  of  thy  childhood  ;  that  thou  lookest 
upon  my  slender  frame  with  pity,  and  upon 
my  years  as  still  those  of  boyhood  ;  truly  I 
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little  wonder  that  so  lofty  a  mien,  so  hand- 
some a  countenance,  have  put  me  out  of 
thy  mind.     May  I  again  ask  who  he  is  V' 

"  He  is  the  preserver  of  your  life,  Lionel," 
replied  the  maiden  sorrowfully ;  '^  I  marvel 
much  that  you  should  have  forgotten  it. 
He  has  had  his  afflictions,  and  his  spirit, 
as  the  spirits  of  proud  men  will  do,  has 
rebelled  against  them  :  his  lot  has  been  cast 
amongst  warriors,  and  he  has  become  fierce 
like  them  :  but  that  you  live  and  have 
escaped  the  dungeons  of  the  borgeUo,  you 
have  to  thank  that  stranger.'' 

"  If  he  has  robbed  me  of  thy  love,  Mar- 
gherita,''  replied  the  boy,  "I  thank  him 
little  for  my  life  :  but,  dear  girl,  I  will  not 
believe  it ;  you  would  not  so  easily  forget 
me,  to  throw  away  your  affections  on  a 
stranger.  Think  you  that  his  lofty  brow, 
his  fierce  and  flashing  eye,  his  contemptuous 
and  disdainful  cheek,  give  you  any  promise 
of  80  childish  a  condescension  as  love  V 

"  He  does  love,''  replied  Margherita,  seem- 
ingly unconscious  of  what  she  said  ;  *^  he 
does  love,  fiercely,  ardently,  as  becomes  the 
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spirit  and  temperament  thou  hast  described. 
But  I  am  not  the  object  of  his  love ;  it  is 
one  better  and  more  beautiful,  and  jet  one 
who,  with  the  possession  of  such  know- 
ledge, is  far  more  wretched  than  I  am. 
But,  Lionel,  pass  we  to  other  matters  ;  thou 
wringest  mj  heart  without  knowing  how 
thy  words  humble  me.  I  am  about  shortly 
to  leave  thee,  for  Buondelmonte  goes  hence 
for  Milan  ;  the  Lad j  Constancia  is  too  fee- 
ble for  me  to  leave  her,  even  if  I  had  any 
sufficient  motive  for  doing  so ;  my  fisither 
will  care  for  thy  safety,  and  when  the  first 
alarm  has  blown  over,  will  convey  thee  to 
a  fitting  place  of  safety,  till  the  efforts 
which  failed  yesterday  shall  triumph. 

"  I  will  not  cumber  him  with  the  care 
of  a  sick  boy,"  answered  Lionel  peevishly, 
'^  nor  peril  his  own  hiding-place  by  sharing 
it ;  where  is  my  father  ?  Gould  all  escape 
from  the  .fight  but  he,  the  noblest  and 
the  bravest  ?  Has  he  fallen,  Margherita  X" 
he  continued,  starting  suddenly  in  his  couch ; 
"  why  look  you  thus  scared  ?  has  my  &ther 
faUen  V 
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"  He  was  hurt,  but  not  fatally,"  replied 
Margherita :  *'  my  father  saw  him  and  felt 
the  breath  of  life  upon  his  cheek  ;  but  there 
is  much  reason  to  fear  that  he  may  be 
hardly  dealt  with  by  the  Priori.  It  were 
useless  to  conceal  from  you  that  much  ruin 
must  follow  on  the  fatal  scenes  of  yester- 
day ;  but  there  are  resources  in  the  hands 
of  brave  men,  and  doubt  not  that  your 
father's  safety  shall  be  cared  for.'' 

''  Shame !  shame  upon  them  all !"  ex- 
claimed the  lad ;  "  was  there  no  noble  to 
strike  for  the  rescue  of  the  bravest  and 
best  knight ;  the  warmest  heart  in  Christen- 
dom 1  That  your  father  and  his  vile  rab- 
blement  should  have  fled  when  the  danger 
came,  I  marvel  not ;  but  that  gentle  blood 
should  turn  cowards — that  they  should  let 
the  foul  hands  of  jailers  drag  away  the  chief 
of  their  own  order  to  a  dungeon !  It  comes 
of  herding  with  such  associates !" 

"  Lionel,"  replied  Margherita,  "  judge  not 
so  harshly  of  brave  men.  There  was  no 
coward  in  that  struggle,  neither  noble  nor 
rabble  ;  least  of  all  was  my  £Either  a  s&red 
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runaway  ;  when  he  fled,  he  helped  to  cany 
you,  the  most  feeble  of  all,  in  his  arms." 

Lionel  had  sunk  back  exhausted  on  his 
couch,  the  tears  broke  from  his  eyes,  and 
when  the  voice  of  Margherita  was  hushed 
he  made  no  answer;  the  flush  of  his  late 
excitement  was  succeeded  by  a  deadly  pale- 
ness ;  the  last  efibrt  of  his  remaining  strength 
was  expended  in  turning  his  back  upon  his 
gentle  companion ;  after  a  few  deep  sobs, 
he  sunk  into  perfect  stillness.     Margherita 
waited  till  his  first  emotions  had  subsided, 
and  then  placed  her  hand  upon  his  fore- 
head, and  found  it  damp  and  cold.    She 
made  no  further  efibrt  to  rouse  him,  but 
again  resumed  her  seat  to  wait  till  the  first 
bitterness  of  his  grief 'should  pass  away. 
After  a  while  he  wrestled  with  the  fEunt- 
ness  to  which  he  had  yielded,   and  then 
called  her  gently  by  her  name  till  she  again 
took  his  hand,  and  bent  to  listen. 

"  The  past,"'  he  said,  "  has  been  a  bright 
dream,  and  hard  to  relinquish;  but  thy 
words  have  ended  it  I  Greatly  do  I  rejoice 
thaf  thou  art  about  to  quit  this  city.     For- 
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get  it,  dear  girl,  and  all  within  it ;  above 
all,  turn  thy  eyes  away  from  the  fortunes  of 
those  who  mingle  in  plots  and  must  abide 
by  the  consequences.  I  must  seek  my 
father ;  it  was,  as  tho.u  knowest,  that  I 
might  share  his  fortunes  that  I  joined  the 
meeting.  K  my  liberty  can  in  aught  help 
him,  I  am  not  insane  enough  to  fling  it 
from  me ;  but  if,  as  I  doubt  not,  the  scattered 
schemers  leave  the  captured  to  their  fate, 
each  one  to  buiy  himself  in  foul  hiding- 
places  familiar  to  their  habits,  then  will  I 
aeek  the  asylum  which  men  give  most 
readily.  In  which  of  the  many  mansions 
over  which  thy  father's  intrigues  have  given 
him  power,  am  I  now  sheltered  1" 

"  In  one  most  secure  fron^  suspicion ;  in 
the  house  of  thy  father's  enemy — of  Buon- 
delmonte,"  replied  Margherita,  "  where,  and 
wh^re  only  I  could  have  watched  by  thy 
side.  But  cheer  thee,  Lionel,  it  were  far 
manlier  to  think  of  rescuing  thy  father  from 
his  prison,  than  to  seek  to  share  it.  Thou 
choosest  thy  lot  boldly:  let  not  men  say  that 
thou  wast  rash   and  childish;    let  not  thy 
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father  think  that  a  little  more  firmness 
might  have  scared  thee  from  thj  purpose, 
and  so  la  J  on  his  conscience  the  burthen  of 
blame  for  thy  deed,  which  Heaven  knows 
was  not  of  his  counselling  or  seeking/' 

"  Thou  advisest  well  and  bravely,  dear 
Maigherita,''  he  answered;  "thy  £arther,  when 
he  comes  shall  not  find  me  shrink  from  the 
promises  of  a  bold  beginning/' 

''  May  Heaven  prosper  you,  Lionel  1 " 
replied  the  maiden.  "  I  must  now  leave  you; 
we  may  not,  and  I  think  we  shall  not^  meet 
again  in  this  world,  and  this  feeling  has 
made  me  linger  longer  than  I  should  have 
done  with  you.*' 

Of  her  own  free  will  Margherita  now  pre- 
sented her  pab  cold  check  to  his  embrace, 
and  left  him. 

The  note  of  preparation  in  the  palace 
courts  for  a  general  move  roused  Lionel 
from  the  hmg  fit  of  musing  which  succeeded 
the  departure  of  the  maiden.  Buondel- 
monte  had  not  forgotten  the  last  occasion  on 
which  he  had  turned  his  back  on  the  city ; 
an  impatient  rabblement  had  hung  about 
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his  doors  awaiting  but  his  departure  to 
burst  into  his  dwelling  and  plunder  aU 
things ;  their  brethren  had  accompanied  his 
steps  as  far  as  the  city  gates  jeering  and 
insulting  him.  He  was  now  resolved  that 
his  going  should  have  the  appearance  of 
a  triumph.  From  day-break  the  vast  offices 
of  the  palace  had  resounded  with  the  bustle 
attendant  on  getting  an  escort  of  a  score  of 
men-at-arms  ready  for  their  saddles. 

The  window  of  Liond^s  chamber  looked 
down  into  a  court  within  the  building,  and 
when  the  first  pangs  of  separation  had 
yielded  to  the  irksomeness  of  his  solitude,  he 
took  his  station  at  the  window  to  watch  the 
busy  scene  that  passed  below.  It  was  about 
two  hours  after  midday  when  the  signal 
was  given  for  the  horses  to  be  saddled  and 
led  forth.  He  remarked  that  in  addition  to 
the  chargers  appointed  for  the  troop,  there 
was  one  of  a  smaller  and  slighter  make  pre- 
pared for  a  female,  and  a  litter  as  if  for  the 
infirm  :  presently  the  tall  and  lordly  figure 
of  Buondelmonte  appeared  from  beneath  a 
low  archway,  and  by  his  side  the  slight  and 
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elegant  form  of  Margherita.  A  muffled 
figure,  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  was  then 
borne  out  by  domestics  of  grave  mien,  who 
lifted  her  into  the  litter.  Lionel  saw  that 
she  instantly  fell  back  pn  the  cushions,  as  if 
exhausted  by  the  slight  exertion  she  bad 
undergone.  Buondelmonte  stood  by  as  she 
was  placed  there,  but  made  no  effort  to 
direct  or  assist.  He  was  more  courteous  to 
the  young  maiden  by  his  side,  for  he  lifted 
her  slight  frame  gently  and  cheerfully  into 
her  saddle.  The  gates  of  the  palace-court 
were  then  thrown  open,  and  the  richly 
appointed  and  well-armed  cavalcade  passed 
gradually  from  his  view,  the  portals  were 
again  closed,  jealously  secured  ?dthin,  and 
the  court  was  left  solitary. 

From  the  window  Lionel  now  turned  with 
a  sad  heart  to  strive  to  divert  his  thoughts 
from  the  bright  dream  which  had  been  so 
suddenly  dissolved,  to  the  harsh  realities  of 
his  present  fortunes.  Several  hours. passed 
away,  and  he  began  to  doubt  whether  the 
father  of  Margherita  had  not  wholly  for- 
gotten, amongst  the  multitude  of  his  plots, 
his  very  existence. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  light  in 
the  chamber  of  Lionel  was  so  dim  that  he 
could  scarcely  distinguish  one  object  from 
another,  when  a  footstep  fell  on  the  thres- 
hold, and  the  tail  haggard  figure  of  the  in* 
dividual  whom  he  had  so  anxiously  awaited, 
stood  before  him.  The  youth  remarked 
that  the  mood  of  this  cold  stem  man  was 
gentler  than  he  had  ever  yet  known  it ;  his 
features  bore  evident  signs  of  suffering  and 
great  exertion.  His  first  care  was  to  secure 
the  door  from  within,  and  he  then  threw  him- 
self on  to  the  low  bench  which  Lionel  had  used 
to  command  a  view' from  the  lofty  window. 

"  You  can  scarcely  be  less  hungered  and 
worn  than  I  am,  young  gentleman,'^  he  said. 
"  I  have  brought  food  and  wine,  for  we 
shall  need  both ;  eat,  eat,  my  young  friend," 
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he  continued,  and  he  placed  before  him  fare 
from  which  a  dainty  appetite  might  well 
shrink. 

Lionel  turned  from  it  with  disgust,  and 
the  spectacle  of  that  gaunt-looking  object 
devouring,  with  the  voracity  of  a  famished 
wolf,  scraps  and  morsels  from  which  a  dog 
might  have  turned,  perhaps  was  the  most 
startling  proof  of  the  alteration  in  his  for* 
tunes  that  had  yet  befallen  him.  The 
repast  was  despatched  quickly,  and  his  visi- 
tor then  turned  abruptly  to  him, 

"  I  have  hitherto  heard  little  of  thee, 
young  gentleman,"  he  said,  ^'  but  of  thy 
smooth  cheeks  and  curled  locks,  attractions 
that  have  small  charms  for  me.  In  reply 
to  the  monotonous  song  of  thy  comeliness,  I 
have  ever  answered  thy  father,  that  he  was 
wasting  his  tenderness  in  rearing  up  a  social 
nuisance,  and  a  curse  for  his  own  latter 
days.  For  my  hasty  judgment  in  reasoning 
of  thee,  as  I  would  have  done  even  of  my 
own  child  similarly  trained,  I  have  to  make 
thee  *  amends ;  but  of  that  we  shall  have 
ample  time  to  think  hereafter.     Thy  begin- 
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ning  has  been  an  unwise,  but  a  generous 
one ;  and  if  the  taste  thou  hast  already  had 
have  not  disgusted  thee,  thoii  mayest  yet 
aid  the  good  cause  and  rescue  thy  parent/' 

**  Life  has  no  sacrifice,  no  peril,  that  I 
would  not  encounter  to  save  my  father/' 
replied  the  youth  firmly ;  "  but  of  thy  good 
cause  and  thy  endless  conspiracies  I  know 
nothing :  and  I  desire  to  know  no  more  than 
that  to  them,  and  to  thy  persuasion,  to 
thy  acting  on  the  weaknesses  of  a  noble  and 
lofty  spirit,  I  owe  all  the  misery  that  has 
come  upon  him  and  me.  If  thou  art  willing 
to  make  him  that  reparation  which  thy  share 
in  his  ruin  claims  from  thee,  peril  my  life  in 
any  way  thou  think'st  proper  without  pausing 
to  question  me.  But  deal  with  me  at  least 
honestly  and  fairly :  mingle  no  purposes  of 
thy  hidden  intrigues  in  the  great  and 
sacred  effort  of  my  forther's  rescue  I  If,  after 
securing  his  safety,  he  shall  choose  once 
more  to  join  thee  and  others,  men  of  despe^ 
rate  fortunes,  or  minds  made  savage  by  long 
servitude,  then  thou  mayst  command  me  in 
sdd  of  thy  plots.'' 
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'^  Tour  first  act,  young  gentleman," 
plied  his  visitor,  *^  shall  be  the  attempt  to 
rescue  your  parent.  That  you  take  little 
interest  in  matters  removed  from  the  habi- 
tual exercise  of  your  judgment,  I  may  not 
be  astonished  at;  but  deem  not  that  such 
thoughts  are  the  &miliars  only  of  men  of 
desperate  fortunes,  or  low  birth.  The  good 
cause  of  which  you  speak  so  lightly  will  yet 
triumph !  and  the  highest  and  the  wealthi* 
est  of  this  state  will  then  clamour  for  the 
glory  of  having  aided  in  the  victory ;  but 
your  duty  is  a  sacred  one,  and  no  ulterior 
aims  shall  peril  its  success.  But  the  at* 
tempt  to  enter  state  prisons  is  one  which 
wiU  require  firm  nerves,  and  I  scarcely  see 
how  a  young  slight  frame  so  bruised  and 
wounded  may  undertake  the  task.  And 
yet,  of  an  the  implements  I  have  at  my 
command,  I  would  trust  no  one  as  I  will 
trust  you ;  the  trial  must  be  made,  and  made 
promptly :  for  your  father's  utter  inability  to 
comprehend  or  reply  to  the  question  may 
save  him  for  a  few  days  from  the  cruelty  of 
the  torture.     If  you  would  spare  him  this 
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outrage  you  must  be  in  readiness  to  make 
the  trial  at  dark  to-morrow/' 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  the  youth ;  "  use  me 
as  you  will ;  at  any  hour,  at  any  moment^ 
I  am  ready/' 

The  tears  were  on  the  cheeks  of  Lionel, 
and  he  held  out  his  hand  gratefully  to  this 
poorest  of  a  despised  class.  Within  a  few 
minutes  after  this  brief  dialogue,  Michele 
was  treading  rapidly  the  intricate  passages  of 
some  of  the  narrowest  and  darkest  comers 
of  the  city,  and  Lionel  was  left  Exhausted 
and  dispirited  to  tutor  his  mind  to  the 
consequences  of  the  rash  act  he  had  com* 
mitted. 

Though  the  fortunes  of  sister  Catherine 
form  not  the  principal  object  of  this  narra- 
tive,  yet  had  she  so  fieir  connected  them  with 
the  persons  chiefly  acting  in  the  scenes  laid 
before  the  reader,  that  we  are  compelled 
again  to  advert  to  them.  Since  her  return 
from  Ayignon  she  had  not  been  seen  abroad ; 
her  seclusion,  whilst  it  added  to  the  mys- 
tery which  was  over  her  parentage  and  early 
years,  not  less  than  over  the  part  she  was 
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acting  in  the  political  troubles  of  the  state, 
added  also  to  the  popular  fiaiiaticism  respect- 
ing her  sanctity.  The  very  ground  she  had 
trodden  in  her  pilgrimage  was  considered 
holy ;  the  pathway,  up  from  the  water's  side 
to  the  hill  on  which  the  authorities  had  fixed 
her  temporary  habitation,  was  the  scene  of 
incessant  throngs,  passing  and  repassing  to 
glad  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  her  poor 
abode.  Miracles  were  already  whispered 
that  had  been  wrought  by  the  mere  shadow 
of  that  abode  as  the  twilight  lengthened  it^ 
and  it  fell  upon  the  infirm;  and  day  and 
night  the  church  of  the  neighbouring  monas* 
tery  resounded  with  anthems  of  thanks- 
giving, and  the  fervid  testimony  of  votaries 
who  proclaimed  aloud  her  sanctity. 

But  there  was  one  individual  amongst  the 
excited  brotherhood  of  St.  Francis  who  wit- 
nessed these  scenes  with  a  mind  unsatisfied ; 
it  was  the  aged  monk  whom  we  have  al- 
ready known  in  the  palace  of  Altoviti.  He 
had  for  years  had  the  spiritual  charge  of  the 
young  saint,  and  at  the  moment  when 
others  who  knew  her  less  were  exuhing  in 
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her  holiness  as  a  national  blessing,  this  old 
man  was  trembling  lest  her  virtue  should 
make  sudden  shipwreck.  With  a  firm  and 
unaccountable  resolution  she  had  hitherto 
resisted  all  his  attempts  to  persuade  her  to 
take  the  vows  customary  for  maidens  dedi- 
cating themselves  to  a  religious  life;  and 
knowing,  as  he  did,  the  unbending  obstinacy 
of  her  disposition,  he  trembled  lest  the 
tempter  was  triumphing  in  his  efforts  to 
make  a  scandal  so  glaring  that  all  Christen- 
dom should  resound  with  it.  In  the  mean- 
time the  subject  of  his  pious  alarms  was 
enjoying  the  calm  of  undisturbed  solitude. 

It  was  growing  towards  the  evening  of  a 
bright  and  glorious  day,  and  the  setting 
sunbeams  poured  their  soft  light  cheerfully 
into  the  cell  of  sister  Catherine.  From  the 
barred  windows  of  that  dwelling  the  glance 
might  range  unimpeded  over  th6  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  Yal  d'Amo,  bounded  by  its  im-* 
mense  barriers  of  blue  mounttdn,  on  whose 
slopes  were  villas  innumerable.  Through 
the  entire  length  of  that  smiling  valley  was 
distinguished  the  glittering  river  as  it  roUed 
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its  waves  through  a  series  of  cities  to  the 
sea.  It  was  upon  this  extended  and  chaim- 
ing  landscape  that  the  glance  of  the  in^ 
mate  of  that  cell  was  bent ;  but  the  fixed- 
ness and  vagueness  of  her  look  proved  how 
little  her  mood  of  mind  was  influenced  by 
the  splendid  panorama  spread  out  before 
her.  Her  brow  was  beaming  and  joyous 
as  the  glorious  luminary  whose  rays  were 
around  her;  her  features  were  expressive 
of  a  state  of  mind  that  rarely  visited 
her,  namely,  of  calm  and  gentleness,  which 
showed  how  successful  had  been  the  im* 
pulses  of  her  sex  against  the  heroic  pre- 
tensions of  a  too  lofty  enthusiasm.  She 
was  seated,  and  in  deep  thoujght :  but  the 
visions  that  floated  before  her  mind  were 
all  pleasing  ;  round  her  neck,  but  carefully 
hidden  beneath  her  dress,  was  the  gift  of 
Lionel  which  had  operated  this  delightful 
magic.  A  cloud  would  occaidonally  flit  over 
her  marble  brow,  as  some  object  about  her 
remmded  her  of  the  danger  of  the  bright 
dreams  that  were  seducing  her  from  the 
purpose  of  an  entire  life ;  but  they  passed 
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quickly,  for  that  was  an  interval  of  hope^— 
hope  which  she  knew  was  as  illusive  as  it 
was  cherished.  She  took  no  note  of  the 
hours  that  fled  past  her;  the  sun  was 
sinking,  and  the  sceneiy  of  plain,  river, 
and  Apennine  were  enveloped  in  universal 
mist,  when  the  sound  of  sandals  and  a 
slow  aged  step  near  her  door  effectually 
dispelled  in  one  instant  the  train  of  bril- 
liant imagery  which  had  made  her  features 
triumphant^  and  dragged  her  •  down  from 
her  joyous  musings  to  the  reality  of  her 
lot. 

She  moved  with  an  unwilling  heart  to 
admit  her  visitor :  it  was  the  old  monk  of 
St.  Francis  ;  his  aspect  was  more  than  usually 
austere  and  sad,  his  glance  went  in  quick 
scrutiny  round  the  chamber,  as  if  he  were 
not  without  suspicion.  He  placed  himself  in 
the  seat  which  vras  offered  him,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  glossy  head  that  was 
bowed  do  Jfor  his  blLing- 

''  Take  the  benediction  of  an  old  man, 
my  child,''  he  said  ;  "  which  has  too  often 
fallen  on  a  fruitless  soil.     This  is  the  third 
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time  that  I  hare  left  my  monastery  to  seek 
you ;  and  to  my  old  limbs  each  journey 
is  BS  painful  as  an  ordinary  pilgrimage.    A 
heavy  responsibility  has  been  cast  upon  my 
old  age,  and  without  Heaven's  help,  maiden, 
my  salvation  after  a  century  of  toil  will  be 
wrecked  by  your  disobedience;  the  expe- 
rience that  I  have  gained  through  a  long 
Ufe  avails  me  nothing  in  my  intercourse 
with  you.     Never  was  God's  holy  will  ex- 
pressed more  clearly  than  you  hear  it  from 
my  lips,  and  may  He  give  you  the  grace  to 
conform  to  it.     The  life  you  are  leading  is 
full  of  perils,  and  I  lift  up  my  voice  against 
these   wanderings  about  the   world,    these 
unmaidenly  concerns   in   secular    vanities. 
You   are  no  fitting   instrument    for    such 
things  :  the  time  is  come  when,  like  other 
maidens  of  your  vocation,  you  must  make 
your  vows  to   God  and  enter  the  retreat 
prepared  for.  you.*' 

"  My  heart  is  in  rebellion,  &ther,"  replied 
the  maiden  ;  "  I  will  not  approach  God's  altar 
till  I  am  humbled  to  the  nothingness  that 
I  soon  shall  be  ;  till  the  impure  flame  that 
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is  jet  axdent  here  is  spent.  I  have  sinned 
in  desire,  I  maj  have  sinned  in  deed. 
Judge  then,  if  I  am  fit  to  approach  God's 
altar,  to  seek  his  nuptials,  to  associate  with 
nuns !  I  have  not  renounced  this  world  and 
its  affections,  and  till  I  can  do  so  in  all 
truth,  I  will  go  with  no  lie  upon  my  lips 
to  outrage  Him  who  reads  my  heart  better 
than  I  can  myself  know  it/' 

"  I  will  do  my  ministry,  child,"  replied 
the  monk  sternly ;  "  and  beware  how  you 
reply  to  your  Maker  to  wait  your  pleasure 
instead  of  bending  to  His  will" 

"  Urge  me  not,  Father,"  she  answered ; 
"  my  brain  whirls,  for  I  am  become  giddy 
with  looking  down  from  the  precipice  on 
which  I  stand.  Yours  are  the  visions  of 
old  age,  mine  of  youth  and  unholy  pas* 
sions.  Judge  not  of  my  struggles  as  you 
do  of  the  mere  reluctance  of  a  sluggish 
temperament ;  the  heart  must  break,  all 
human  sensibilities  must  be  deadened  be- 
fore I  can  be  the  instrument  that  you  would 
persuade  me  I  am  chosen  to  be.  I  will 
trust  to  the  warnings  I  have  ¥rithin;  and 
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I  hope  my  obedience  may  be  valued  less 
by  its  promptitude  than  by  the  price  it 
costs  me,  and  the  sincerity  with  which  the 
offering  shall  be  made.  If  you  will  come 
hither  at  midnight  we  will  pray  together; 
till  then  I  would  be  left  in  quiet/' 

The  monk  left  her  with  a  heavy  step 
and  a  heart  troubled  with  forebodings.  An 
hour  later  sister  Catherine  went  out  imder 
cover  of  the  darkness  from  her  abode,  and 
hurried  downwards  towards  the  river.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio  she  was  met 
by  Michele  the  conspirator,  who  had  been 
evidently  awaiting  her  coming,  for  he  joined 
her  without  uttering  a  word,  and  hastened 
to  conduct  her  into  the  interior  of  the  dty. 
Their  steps  were  directed  towards  the  palace 
of  Buondelmonte ;  his  usual  summons  pro- 
cured entry,  and  after  a  few  minutes*  whis- 
pering Catherine  entered  alone,  and  her 
guide  placed  himself  in  patient  waiting  for 
her  return.  An  entire  hour  passed  away 
before  she  again  appeared.  Her  step  was 
unsteady,  and  she  leaned  heavily  against  him 
as  he  conducted  her  once  more  to  her  home. 
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It  wanted  little  to  midnight,  when,  hum- 
bled to  the  veiy  dust,  Catherine  re-entered 
her  chamber ;  her  senses  were  bewildered, 
and  the  pride  of  her  heart  was  urging  her 
to  madness.  The  monk  of  St.  Francis  was 
punctual  to  his  appointment ;  he  beHeved 
himself  engaged  in  a  sacred  mission,  and 
that  the  very  safety  of  his  soul  was  de- 
pendant on  its  fulfilment.  He  was  startled 
by  the  wildness  of  her  features,  and  the 
utter  misery  that  oppressed  her.  She  li- 
terally wrung  her  hands  in  agony  as  he  en- 
tered, and  sobbed  as  if  the  moment  were 
come  which  she  had  predicted  was  to  break 
her  heart,  and  rend  every  human  hope  from 
it. 

"  Hasten,  hasten  V*  she  exclaimed  ;  "  if 
such  a  wreck  as  I  am  can  be  acceptable,  I 
am  ready  to  make  the  offering.^' 

A  quick  glitter  of  cunning  shone  in  the 
eye  of  her  listener,  for  he  knew  that  the 
vidtim  was  at  the  moment  blinded  to  the 
knowledge  of  her  own  acts.  He  lighted  a 
taper  and  led  her  to  the  foot  of  the  crucifix ; 
within  a  few  minutes  the  irrevocable  vow 
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that  cuts  off  the  poor  nun  from  all  sym- 
pathies of  her  kind  was  taken;  a  lock 
was  cut  from  her  bright  hair,  and  the  old 
man  placed  it  in  his  bosom.  In  a  few 
years  Florence  possessed  no  relic  prized  so 
highly. 

''  The  rest  is  in  God's  hands  and  on  your 
own  conscience,  sister,^^  said  the  monk  at 
leaving  her.  '^  I  am  henceforth  useful  but 
as  God's  witness.'^ 

His  words  were  imheeded,  and  he  turned 
from  the  cell  as  he  might  from  a  tomb ; 
for  the  being  he  left  there  was  from  that 
moment  as  utterly  dead  to  all  the  joys  of 
the  bright  existence  that  her  Maker  had  of- 
fered her,  as  if  life  itself  had  quitted  her  beau- 
tiful frame.  These  are  passages  which  the 
biographers  of  this  remarkable  woman  have 
considered  unworthy  of  her  &me  ;  they  more 
willingly  celebrate  a  later  period  of  her  ca- 
reer, and  inform  us  with  delight,  that  her 
knees  became  hard  as  the  skin  of  a  camel 
with  constant  kneeling,  that  her  flesh  was 
lacerated  by  stripes,  pinched  by  abstinence, 
and  racked  by  incessant  mortification.     The 
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pen  that  is  content  to  chronicle  the  pro- 
babilities and  sympathies  of  human  nature, 
as  it  is,  maj  well  shrink  from  the  hyper- 
bolical narrative  of  such  achievements. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  day 
following  the  violent  assault  upon  the  palace 
of  Barbadori  had  been  one  of  fearful  in- 
terest to  the  supreme  magistrate  and  the 
secret  council,  whose  numbers  were  limited 
to  eight.  Many  hours  had  been  consumed 
in  searching  amongst  the  captured  papers 
for  evidences  of  a  conspiracy  which  would 
bear  the  examination  of  the  many  power- 
ful friends  of  the  esteemed  and  popular 
noble  against  whom  so  violent  an  attack 
had  been  made  ;  but  no  such  evidence  could 
be  obtained  ;  intimation  there  certainly 
was  of  secret  associations,  which  the  laws 
did  not  recognise,  amply  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite the  suspicions  of  a  watchful  police,  but 
none  to  authorise  the  step  which  had  been 
taken  without  consulting  the  general  senate 
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to  which  so  grave  a  matter  should  have  ' 
been  referred. 

The  gonfaloniere  was  an  old  man,  whose 
keen  grey  eye  and  craft-sharpened  features 
might  have  offered  sufficient  pledge,  that 
he  would  not  have  been  betrayed  into  the 
commission  of  so  grave  an  act  without 
grounds  for  its  justification.  But  his  col* 
leagues  in  authority,  when  they  found  them- 
selves involved  by  his  precipitation  in  so 
serious  &n  embarrassment,  remembered  that 
between  the  families  of  the  Barbadori  and 
the  Altoviti  there  existed  an  old  feud,  and 
that  the  chief  members  were  known  to  en- 
tertain towards  each  other  feelings  of  per- 
sonal hatred.  Gosimo  Altoviti  had  bent  for 
hours  in  deep  scrutiny  over  the  blood-stained 
and  imperfect  documents  ;  he  had  more  than 
once  sternly  questioned  the  functional^  of 
the  hospital  respecting  the  state  of  the 
prisoner,  and  that  individual  had  been  again 
and  again  to  his  cell,  and  each  time  re- 
turned ¥rith  the  same  answer — that  the 
prisoner  was-  delirious,  and  that  no  question 
which  could  be  put  to  him  would  meet  his 
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apprehension,  that  the  torture  might  sti* 
mulate  raving  madness,  but  certainly  would 
not  recal  intellect.  He  had  more  than 
once  questioned  different  individuals  of  the 
palace  guard,  and  found  many  vigorously 
asseverating  that  they  had  beheld  the  whole 
assembly,  that  they  had  overheard  treason- 
able expressions  and  oaths ;  some  swore  to 
the  presence  of  twenty,  some  of  fifty,  and 
some  of  a  hundred  persons  at  the  meeting, 
but  no  proof  was  to  be  obtained  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  certainty  of  the  asisembly ; 
of  its  intentions  there  existed  no  knowledge, 
of  its  connexions  with  armed  bodies  vnth* 
out,  nothing  beyond  a  conjecture. 
*  After  one  of  these  fruitless  sittings,  which 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second 
day  following  the  capture  of  Barbadori, 
several  members  of  the  council  were  be- 
ginning stealthily  to  consult  each  other^s 
looks,  whilst  the  pale  fia.ce  and  eager  eyes 
of  the  gonfiEiIoniere  were  bent  musingly  to 
the  table  before  him  :  signs  of  a  common 
feeling  of  consulting  self-preservation  at  the 
expense  of  the  chief  mover  in  the  business 
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were  beginning  to  be  perceptible,  When  a 
voice  from  the  door  of  the  chamber  claimed 
pennifision  to  enter. 

Altoviti  raised  his  head  eagerly  as  the 
door  opened,  and  he  perceived  approaching 
him  a  young  boy  in  the  fanciful  and  glit- 
tering costume  of  the  pages  of  the  palace. 
The  youth  drew  near  to  the  side  of  the 
Gonfaloniere,  aiid  after  fitting  reverence, 
handed  him  a  paper,  which  the  old  man 
tore  instantly  open,  and  after  casting  a  rapid 
glance  at  its  signature,  ran  over  its  first 
few  lines,  and  paused  in  doubt;  he  then 
folded  the  paper,- and  placed  it  within  his 
bosom. 

• 

"  Most  excellent  Signori,'*  he  said,  "  this 
business  is  unsatisfactory  ;  for  the  prisoner's 
state  of  mind  prevents  our  examining  him ; 
but  we  have  acted  as  became  men  entrusted 
with  the  public  welfEure,  fearlessly,,  and  ac- 
cording to  our  judgment.  I  doubt  not  but 
that  before  another  sun  sets,  we  shall  possess 
such  certitude  of  the  dainger  averted,  a3 
may  enable  us  to  present  ourselves  without 
embarrassment  before  the  -general  senate. 

VOL.  in.  F 
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In  the  meair  time,  Signoii,  this  council  is 
dismissed/' 

The  separate  members  of  that  secret  con- 
clave rose,  and  retired  with  a* quickness  of 
step  and  peculiarity  of  manner  which  did 
not  escape  the  observation  of  Altoviti.  When 
the  door  had  closed  on  the  retreating  figures 
of  his  colleagues,  he  rang  a  bell  that  stood 
before  him,  and  the  same  youi^  page  who 
had  presented  him  the  letter  again  bent 
reverently  to  receive  his  conunands. 

"Who  gave  thee  that  letter,  boy  1*1  he 
asked. 

"  It  was  handed  to  me  by  one  of  your 
Excellency's  palace  guard,'\was  the  reply. 
"  I  saw  it  given  by  a  tall  cloaked  figure 
firom  the  crowd/* 

"  Who  vratches  in  the  antechamber  for 
the  next  three  hours  V  asked  AltovitL 

" I  do,  my  lord,''  replied  the  lad ;  "I 
am  not  relieved  till  two  hours  aft^  mid- 
night.^ 

"  It  is  well,  child,''  continued  the  old  man. 
"  See  that  thou  sleepest  not ;  and  now  lead 
hence  to  my  private  chamber." 
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The  page  obeyed  with  the  alacrity  of  one 
whose  office  was  not  always  free  from  fear. 
When  the  magistrate  had  ftrrived  in  the 
sumptuous  apartments  appointed  for  his  use, 
he  paused  in  the  antechamber  in  which  was 
the  page's  post  for  the  next  few  hours. 

"  Place  a  light  on  that  window-ledge/' 
he  exclaimed,  ^'  and  keep  thy  ears  open ; 
if  any  one  knock  for  admission,  .warn  me 
before  thou  openest.*' 

Altoviti  then  lifted  the  curtain  of  his 
doorway  and  passed  further  inward  to  his 
study.  The  room  into  which  he  now  en- 
tered appeared  to  be  the  last  of  a  long 
suite  of  gorgeously  furnished  apartments. 
Its  walls  were  hung  with  rich  silks ;  a  few 
of  the  curious  productions  of  Oiotto  and 
Cimabue  decorated  its  panellings.  Mixed 
confosedly  with  costly  vases,  antique  bronzes, 
and  gilt  furniture  of  all  kinds,  were  the 
contrasting  appurtenances  of  an  occupant 
of  indolent  habits,  and  studious  pursuits. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  suspended  a 
large  silver  vase-shaped  lamp,  whose  feeble 
gleam  fell  upon  the  pallid  features  of  a  youth 

f2 
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of  scarcely  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  he  was 
seated  in  a  richly  carved  and  high-backed 
chair,  apparently  resting  from  the  labours 
of  some  deep  study.  A  volume  lay  open 
upon  the  table  before  him ;  but  the  youth 
was,  when  Altoviti  entered,  leaning  back 
exhausted  and  in  abstraction.  The  lifting 
and  feJling  of  the  curtam  which  gave  entry 
to  the  room,  luul  not  roused  him ;  and  the 
magistrate  was  bending  over  his  chair  and 
gazing  with  an  anxious  search  into  his  care- 
worn features,  before  his  presence  was  noticed. 
His  face  vas  lean  and  angular ;  there  we^e 
pale  blue  lines  traced  around  his  white  lips, 
and  laige  dark  circles  about  his  eyes,  giving 
them  a  startling  appearance  of  dispropor- 
tionate magnitude  and  brilliancy.  He  had 
a  lofty  &ir  forehead,  raven  black  hair,  which 
showed  by  its  clinging  to  the  temples  that  a 
clammy  moisture  was  over  them  ;  his  dress 
was  neglected,  though  rich,  and  betokening 
the  wealthy  dass  to  which  he  belonged ;  the 
neck  of  his  vest  was  open,  as  if  courting 
coolness.'^ 

''  Ruggieri,"  said  the  sharp  tones  of  his 
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&ther,  "thou  watchest  over  long  ;  thy 
strength  may  deceive  thee,  but  the  pale 
cheek,  and  the -unsteady  sparkle  of  the  eye, 
and  thy  daily  wasting,  cannot  deceive  the 
eye  of  a  parent/*  « 

The  student  smiled  a3  he  answered,  "  Is 
it  then  so  near,  my  father?  His  shadow 
has  ^been  long  over  me !  It  falls  on  all 
objects  that  ^my  hand  touches,  tinting  them, 
as  light  will  do  through  a  coloured  medium, 
with  the  same  hue  that  you  speak  of.  I 
never  see  that  curtain  lifted,  but  I  expect 
to  see  him  enter;  no  touch  awakens  my 
dulled  perceptions  but  I  fsuicy  his  hand  is 
upon  my  shoulder.  I  can  hourly  feel  his 
chill  pestilent  breath  extinguishing  one  by 
one  the  flickering  senses;  I  can  hear  his 
voice,  like  the  incessant  ticking  of  a  clock, 
whispering  in  my  ear  its  tedious  and  oft- 
repeated  warning.  But  tardily  as  Death 
comes,  my  father,  his  movements  are  quicker 
than  yours.  Another  sun  has  gone  down 
pn  your  uncertainties ;  will  you  hesitate  un- 
til your  son  is  laid  in  his  grave  whether 
or  not  you  may  venture  to  wreak   ven- 
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geance  on  him  who  so  deeply  outraged  you 
and  yours?  Am  I  to  carry  to  my  tomb 
the  degrading  mark  of  an  unreyenged  blow  ? 
It  would  haye  been  better  to  have  answered 
me  at  the  first  as  di^  Bartolomeo  Barbadori, 
that  he  interfered  not  in  his  son's  quarrels ; 
that  I  might  take  the  same  course,  if  I 
felt  aggneyed,  as  you,  sir,  had  done  when 
old  Buondehnonte  flimg  you  from  the  ter- 
race of  this  palace  amongst  the  mob  which 
was  clamouring  to  you  to  arrest  him.'' 

The  paje  face  of  Altoyiti  crimsoned,  and 
hi^  teeth  entered  fiercely  into  his  lip.  His 
son  watched  intently  the  efiect  of  words  in* 
tended  to  reyive  the  memory  and  the  shame 
of  an  old  insult.  He  saw  how  fierce  and 
terrible  was  the  rage  which  possessed  the 
power  SQ  openly  to  agitate  a  countenance 
habituated  to  self-control. 

i'  Ruggieri/'  said  his  father,  after  awhUe, 
''  the  taunt  is  needless,  the  victim  is  in  the 
snare,  and  no  power  of  man  can  effect  his 
rescue.  If  I  clamour  not  for  instant  ven- 
geance as  thou  dost,  it  is  but  that  ven- 
geance may  be  full  to  overflowing.     To  Uxt- 
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ture  and  taunt  a  delirious  man,  were  little 
more  satisfiiction  than  to  wrench  the  limbs 
or  tear  the  flesh  of  a  corpse  ;  wait  but  till 
so  much  of  health  and  soundness  dball  re- 
enter his  body,  as  shall  suffice  to  sharpen 
the  sensibilities  of  everj  limb,  and  to  bring 
down  bj  weakness  the  proud  spirit  that 
might  otherwise,  exen  in  torture,  defy  us, 
and  then  shall  thj  long-treasured  appetite  be 
glutted  with  veiigeance.  The  papers  we  have 
seized  are  usel^ ;  thej  name  no  one,  and 
reveal  nothing.  I  have  watched  the  looks 
of  tiie  council,  and  I  see  that  they  already 
tremble ;  but  to-morrow,  to-morrow,  we  will 
try  the  torture !  and  before  sunrise  I  trust 
to  have  other  proofs." 

"Ay  !  to-morrow,  to-morrow !"  exclaimed 
the  youth  peevishly  ;  "  so  has  it  been  since 
the  day  that  Lionel  Barbadoii  struck  me, 
so  it  will  be  till  I  am  dead,  and  so  will  it 
be  with  Buondelmonte  till  he  numbers  the 
days  of  If  oah/' 

The  Gfonfaloniere  folded  his  arms,  and 
gazed  intently  into  the  irritable  features  of 
his  son ;   those  features  were  raised  in  a 
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scrutiny  equally  as  searching  as  his  own. 
Upon  the  countenance  of  the  elder  of  these 
schemers  for  a  bloody  atonement  of  past 
insult,  which  neither  had  had  the  courage 
openly  to  strive  for,  there  were  manifest 
the  deeply  graven  traces  of  hate  that  neither 
pardons  nor  forgets ;  there  was  also  the 
cahn  triumph  that  gloats  over  an  enemy 
who  has  at  last  been  ensnared.  But  on 
the  younger  brow  of  his  son,  no  search 
could  discover  any  sign  of  the  passions 
common  to  his  years :  the  deep  fire  of  his 
glowing  eyeballs  seemed  kindled  by  a  con- 
suming, thirst)  his  brow  appeared  not  an 
unfit  throne  for  a  lofty  intellect,  but  in 
characters  of  glaring  distinctness  was  the 
writing  which  human  skill  may  not  cancel 
— the  writing  of  death !  And  whilst  his 
parent  contemplated  the  &int  traces  left  of 
the  beauty  which  "disease  had  rifled,  even 
the  stem  passions  of  his  song's  fiur  sterner 
nature  were  overlooked  in  ihe  sad  picture 
of  his  inevitable  doom. 

"  We  have,   I  fear,   Ruggieri,"  said  his 
fitther,  "  toiled  to  little  purpose,  for  there  i» 
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at  hand  a  quicker  avenger  than  I  can  be.  I 
would  at  this  moment  give  Barbadori  his 
freedom  to  see  thee  in  health." 

''  And  I  would  give  this  wretched  shat- 
tered body  to  the  dust,''  exclaimed  the 
youth,  '^  without  a  murmur,  could  I  but  see 
the^end  of  this  childish  dallying  f 

So  saying,  without  a  word  further  of 
adieu,  he  lighted  a  taper,  and  trailed  his 
emaciated  limbs  towards  one  of  the  pon- 
derous paintings  that  decorated  the  room  : 
a  very  slight  exertion  brought  it  out  from 
the  wall,  manifesting  a  secret  door  behind 
it,  through  which  he  passed  to  a  sleeping 
chamber  situated  oif  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs 
which  led  downwards  into  total  darkness. 


p  5 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

The  elder  Altoviti  continued  for  many 
minutes  with  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  picture, 
which  had  swung  again  gently  into  its  place 
after  his  son's  departure  ;  his  &ce  assumed, 
by  its  extreme  paleness  and  the  exhaustion 
left  by  the  passage  of  fierce  passions  over 
it,  a  more  striking  resemblance  than  ever  to 
that  of  his  son.  He  threw  himself  for  a 
while  into  the  chair  which  the  student  had 
occupied,  and  tried  to  force  his  mind  to 
the  subject  of  the  open  volimie.  Whilst 
occupied  with  a  succession  of  fierce  schemes, 
the  page  in  attendance  presented  himself 
at  the  entry  of  the  chamber  to  attract  his 
notice.  The  magistrate  sprang  suddenly  up 
from  his  seat,  and  advanced  to  meet  liiwi. 

'^  Hearest  thou  anything,  child  Vhe  asked ; 
''  what  was  that  knocking  ?  ^ 
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"  Hark,  my  lord !  *'  replied  the  youth, 
listening,  "  it  is  again  repeated." 

The  magistrate  took  a  light  and  crept 
noiselessly  to  the  door  ;  **  Who  comes  ?"  he 
asked  in  a  tone  scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

"  The  stranger/'  was  the  reply. 

Altoviti  immediately  opened  the  door, 
and  a  figure  enveloped  in  a  mantle,  that 

o 

covered  him  from  head  to  foot,  entered. 
Altoviti  once  more  secured  the  £artenings 
of  the  door,  and  beckoned  his  visitor  to  the 
inner  chamber  in  which  he  had  held  con- 
ference with  his  son.  "  Hark  you,  young 
sir,''  he  said  to  the  page,  who  manifested 
evident  signs  of  bewilderment ;  ^^  the  Gon- 
£aIoniere  can  punish  as  well  as  reward. 
Keep  your  post  watchfully ;  that  lamp,"  he 
continued,  pointing  to  the  Hght  still  burning 
on  the  window-ledge,  "  may  be  removed." 

The  stranger  followed  the  steps  of  the 
magistrate  into  the  further  chamber,  and 
tiieu,  with  an  appearance  of  frankness^  threw 
aside  his  cloak  and  removed  the  capuchin 
from  his  features,  The  &ce  now  exposed 
to  the.  prying  gaze  of  Altoviti  was  that  of 
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a  man  advanced  in  life ;  his  glance  was  quick 
and  shrewd,  indicative  of  a  mind  that  in 
doing  treachery  would  be  little  likelj  to 
overlook  the  price  of  it. 

^'Our  bargain  is  made,  my'fnend/'  said 
the  magistrate.  ^^If  thou  revealest  aught 
tliat  brings  Barbadori  the  conspirator  to 
justice,  thou  hast  the  sum  thy  letter  named,^ 

**  And  if  I  further  place  his  son  within 
the  power  of  thy  son,''  asked  the  visitor, 
'^  what  gratuity  will  thy  generosity  add  to 
the  thousand  gold  florins  thou  givest  for 
the  father  r' 

^^  A  thousand  for  the  father !  five  thou- 
sand for  the  son  1"^  replied  Altoviti  quickly  : 
"  the  one  I  have  already  in  my  power.'* 

The  glance  of  the  stranger  flashed  with 
surprise  and  joy.  "Truly,  my  lord,"  he 
answered,  "I  knew  not  the  youth's  liead 
to  be  of  so  great  a  price ;  thy  terms  are  mu- 
nificent)  and  I  accept  them.'' 

"  And  now,  my  friend,  to  thy  story.  Vho 
art  thoul  and  how  hast  thou  obtained  a 
"knowledge  of  so  much  import  to  the  state  V 

"  I  have  been  an  pld  and  fGuthful  9ervant 
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to  the  Buondelmonte ;"  replied  the  visitor. 
"I  have  stood  by  him  in  many  trials;  I 
was  by  his  side  when  the  populace-—" 

'*  — ^I  need  not  the  history  of  thy  mas- 
ter's life,  n^y  friend/'  said  Altoviti  with  well- 
affected  calmness ;.  '^  pass  we  on  to  the  mat- 
ter of  our  contract/' 

"  I  will,  then  pass  over  the  cause  of  our 
quarrel,  noble  sir/'  replied  the  man ;  '^  though 
a  soldier's  blood  takes  not  so  tamely  as  city 
blood  the  buffet  even  of  a  noble.  YHien  I 
was  driven  by  the  fiiry  of  Buondelmonte 
from  his  presence,  the  Barbadori  harboured 
me,  and  employed  me  in  a  soldier's  jservice. 
I  was  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  White  Com- 
pany to  invite  the  stranger  within  the  city. 
I  myself  led  one  of  their  knights  and  a 
couple  of  score  of  lances  to  the  gate  of 
Florence.  I  saw  the  city  gate  given  up  to 
their  custody,  I  then  conducted  the  strange 
knight  to  the  palace  of  the  Barbadori,  and 
hurried  to  seek  your  Excellency's  presence ; 
it  was  only  when  repulsed  by  th$  soldiers 
of  the  guard  that  I  sent  the  few  lines  which 
gave  you  the  tidings. 
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Here  the  voice  of  the  stranger  sank  into 
a  whisper^  bs  if  unwilling  to  trust  the  com- 
munication he  was  about  to  make  to  the 
hearing  of  the  page,  who  with  all  a  page's 
curiositj  whibt  alert  on  his  poat^  had  not 
deafened  his  ears  against  the  explanation 
of  so  unusual  a  cucomstance  as  the  noctonuJ 
visit. 

''  If^  as  thou  sajest)''  was  the  answer  of  Al- 
toYiti  to  the  proposition  of  the  stranger,  **  thy 
scheme  could  extort  from  him  his  son's  hiding* 
place,  it  were  worth  the  venture ;  but  I  fear 
me  he  has  not  jet  recovered  his  intellects 
suffidentlj  to  comprehend  thee.'' 

^  It  is  worth,  the  trial,  ipj  lord,"  replied 
the  stranger ;  *^  dream  as  he  may,  that  diord 
may  waken  him  sufficiently  for  our  pur* 
pose.  My  bargain,"  he  added,  *'  is  for  to- 
night, and  to-night  only ;  by  dawn  I  most 
be  elsewhere  " 

The  pa^  heard  the  pen  of  Altoviti  busy, 
and  presently  that  magistrate  came  himself 
to  the  cliamber  in  which  he  kept  watck 
''Here,  take  this,  child,''  he  said,  holding 
to  him  a  paper ;  ''  bid  the  sentinel  without 
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lead  thee  to  the  guard-*room  in  the  dock- 
tower,  and  present  it  to  the  oflScer  on  duty  " 
The  pa^  without  a  rei9ark  extended  his 
hand  for  the  paper;  but  it  trembled  so 
violently,  that  Altoviti   observed   to  him, 
"  Thou  hast  nothing  to  fear,  boy,  go  quickly 
and  do  thy  oflSce.*'    The  youth  took  the 
paper  and  quitted  the  apartment.   •In  the 
last  chamber  of  the  suite  he  found  the 
sentry  wakeful  on  his  beat;  and  on  de- 
livering his  orders,  was  led  to  the  guard- 
room.    The  officer  of  the  watch  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  care  of  the  prisoner  Bar- 
badori,  wa^  a  youth  of  the  family  of  Al- 
toviti, and  he  regarded  the  page. with  no 
very  benign  aspect  as  he  waked  him  £rom 
his  slumber.     He  read  more  than  once  the 
paper  presented  to  him,  a3  if  doubtful  whe-. 
ther  his  ey^  deceived  him  in  the  matter. 
He  then  motioned  to  the  lad  to  follow  him, 
and  taking  two  soldiers  from  the  guard,  led 
him  to  a  small,  low,  iiV)n-cased  door»  which 
gave  admittance  to  a  cell  beyond ;  this  he 
opened,  and  then  turning  to  the  youth  bade 
him  get  in  and  rouse  the  prisoner.    The 
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boy  entered,  and  a  deep  groan  was  the  only 
reply  which  reached  the  ears  of  those  with- 
out, as  he  shook  the  sufferer  from  his  slum- 
ber. After  a  few  minutes  the  page  again 
appeared  unattended. 

"  I  fear  me,  worthy  sir,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  prisoner  must  be  indebted  to  your  help 
to  conrey  him  to  the  Gonfaloniere's  pre- 
sence, for  he  seems  not  to  have  the  power 
to  raise  his  limbs  £rom  his  bed.'' 

The  soldiers  were  then  directed  to  lift  and 
bear  him  outwards  between  them.  The 
page  took  the  torch  whilst  they  proceeded 
with  neither  gentleness  oor  good  will  to 
their  task ;  passing  through  the  narrow 
doorway  the  shoulder  of  the  sick  man  was 
struck  rudely  against  the  stone-work,  and 
an  exclamation  rather  of  petulance  than 
pain  escaped  him ;  with  the  speed  of  light 
the  dagger  of  the  page  gleamed  before  the 
&ce  of  the  soldier,  and  then,  as  ii^  whilst 
the  shining  weapon  was  suspended,  the 
mood  of  the  youth  changed,  he  brought 
down  its  iron  hilt  with  all  the  power  of  *his 
slight  arm  against  his  teeth. 
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*'  Take  that,  ruffian !''  he  exclaimed ;  ''  it 
y^ill  teach  jou  to  read  jour  orders  clearer 
another  time,  and  to  mind  how  jou  tender 
service  to  a  noble/' 

"  Well  said,  youngster/'  sfdd  the  officer ; 
*^  and  right  gallantly  done !  No  sooner  does 
one  of  gentle  blood  fall  into  disgrace,  than 
the  whole  herd  of  this  rabblement  is  upon 
him. — It  is  a  lesson  well  bought  at  the  cost 
of  a  few  teeth,  fellow  I  and  will  teach  you 
to  handle  a  sick  man  with  a  little  more 
gentleness/' 

The  prisoner  was  borne  down  to  the 
chamber  of  the  magistrate,  who  himself  re- 
ceived him,  and  then  bade  the  guard  wait 
in  the  anteroom  till  summoned  to  reconduct 
him  to  his  prison.  Altoviti  himself  secured 
the  doors  against  intrusion,  and  motioned 
the  page  to  help  the  stranger  to  cany  the 
wounded  man  into  the  innermost  cham- 
ber.  He  then  took  a  light  and  held  it  to 
the  features  of  his  prisoner.  Their  glances 
met :  that  of  Altoviti  was  expressive  of  the 
triumph  and  cruelty  which  filled  his  heart ; 
and  that  of  his  prisoner,  though  calm  and 
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proud  as  evor,  wandered  firom  the  features 
before  him,  to  those  of  the  strange  visitor.  , 

/'  Dost  thou  recognise  thy  old  servant^ 
noble  sir  ?"  asked  the  informer.  "  I  have 
brought  thee  tidings  of  thy  son.'* 

"  Then  art  thou  welcome,  traitor  though 
thou  art  \"  replied  the  noble.  "  What  tidings 
of  the  youth?" 

Altoviti  beckoned  to  the  door  which  se- 
parated the  chambers,  and  the  page  closed 
it. 

"  If  we  ara  to  have  scenes  of  intemperate 
trftogling,^^  Ke  sai(i;  *'  it  we?e  W(d4;at  least 
to  have  fewer  listeners."  The  page  awaited 
no  second  bidding,  but  with  the  prompt  of- 
fidousness  of  a  boy  employed  in  matters  4)e* 
yond  his  post,  hastened  to  close  not  merely 
the  door  of  that  chamber,  in  order  to  shut 
in  the  sound  of  the  voices* of  those  within, 
but  carefully  to  shut  and  fasten  every  sin- 
gle door  of  the  whole  suite  between  them 
and  the  sentry  who  guarded  the  further- 
most anteroom.  Whilst  he  was  thus  oc- 
cupied a  conversation  had  been  carried  on 
in  vdiispers  between  Barbadori,  who  had 
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been  placed  in  the  seat  which  the  magis- 
trate had  occupied,  and  the  bargainer  for 
his  blood  who  bent  over  him.  Altoviti  had 
retired  to  a  further  end  of  the  room  to 
allow  his  agent  to  extract  in  his  own  man- 
ner the  discoveiy  he  was  thirsting  for.  As 
the  page  returned  from  his  apparently  most 
superfluous  precautions^  he  observed  the  in- 
former beckon  to  Altoviti,  who  approached 
and  took  his  jdace.  bj  the  side  of  the  pri- 
soner :  the  stranger  fell  backward  a  few 
paces  to  allow  him  to  pass ;  Altoviti  atbi>ped>} 
a  quick  intelligence  passed  between  the 
informer  and  the  page,  and  the  latter,  with 
a  single  bound  fleet  and  fierce  as  that  of  a 
tiger,  flew  at  the  throat  of  Altoviti ;  his  very 
fingers  entered  like  the  fangs  of  a  wolf  into 
the  flesh  of  his  victioi,  and  grasped  it  till 
his  &C&  blackened. 

Michele  the  conspirator  had  little  dis- 
guise to  throw  aside ;  the  occupation  to  which 
he  instantly  applied  himself  sufliciently  ex- 
plained the  part  he  had  taken  in  this  scene. 
A  single  glance  had  sufficed  to  prove  how 
effective  had  been  the  attack  of  Lionel,  and 
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he  ihen  hurried  to  cut  away  the  silken 
cords  from  the  curtains  of  the  door¥ra7« 
Had  that  ceremony  employed  him  a  minute 
longer  than  it  did,  the  bonds  would  have 
been  useless ;  Altoviti  would  have  been  no 
obstacle  to  their  proceedings  in  this  world. 
When  Michele  turned  to  bind  him  to  his 
chair,  he  found  his  face  blackened,  his  eyes 
wildly  protruded  from '  their  sockets,  and  he 
at  first  doubted  whether  the  lad  had  not 
abready  strangled  him ;  so  savage  and  de- 
mon-like was  the  expression  on  the  fear 
tures  of  Lionel,  that  he  had  much  difficulty 
in  prevailing  on  him  to  loosen  the  clutch 
that  was  destroying  him. 

It  was  not  until  Altoviti  was  tightly 
bound  into  his  seat,  that  the  youth  quitted 
him.  This  rapid  scene  had  passed  before 
the  eyes  of  Barbadori  like  the  continuation 
of  one  of  those  dreams  which  had  haunted 
his  couch  since  the  first  hour  of  his  im- 
prisonment. It  was  only  when  the  arms 
of  his  son  were  about  his  neck,  when  by  a 
sudden  revulsion  of  that  young  boy's  feel- 
ings, the  tears  had  sprung  to  his  eyes,  and 
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he  sobbed  aloud,  that  the  fiskther  fully  per- 
ceived what  had  been  achieved,  and  at  what 
a  risk  for  his  freedom.  Michele  paused 
with  folded  arms  for  a  few  minutes,  till  this 
anguish  of.  the  heart  was  poured  forth; 
for,  with  an  admiraUe  knowledge  of  all 
man's  impulses  and  their  effects,  he  augured 
fresh  energies  for  the  wounded  from  this 
scene  ;  he  then  whispered  a  few  words  into 
the  ear  of  Lionel,  to  which  the  reply  given 
was» 

.  '^  Doubt  not,  the  steel  is  sharp  and  true  ; 
if  he  cries  he  perishes !'' 

Michele  then  lifted  up  the  vast  body  of 
Barbadori,  and  with  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  localities  of  the  chamber  moved  the 
picture  from  before  the  doorway,  and  pre- 
pared to  descend  by  the  stair  which  wound 
downwards  to  the  lower  stories  of  the  house. 
Lionel  stood  over  his  captive  with  his  gras^ 
still  upon  his  throat,  his  glance  following 
the  form  of  his  father,  and  his  dagger  lifted 
in  readiness  to  strike. 

Michele,  though  he  was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  chamber  now  tenanted  by 
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the  son  of  the  Gonfaloniere,  had  entirely 
overlooked  the  possibility  of  there  being 
any  one  within  it.  He  knew  that  he  was 
sufficiently  remote  from  all  the  ordinary  and 
habitable  parts  of  the  building,  .and  though 
aware  of  the  importance  of  haste,  saw  no 
great  need  of  concealing  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps ;  he  had  accordingly  passed  ra- 
pidly and  somewhat  hearily  by  the  door 
of  the  chamber  in  winch  the  worst  enemy 
that  Barbadori  had  in  the  world  lay  tosang 
feverishly  on  a  couch  which  sleep  rarely 
visited.  The  younger  Altoviti  distinctly 
heard  the  duU  sounds  of  heavy  dl'esses 
against  his  door,  and  of  footsteps  on  the 
stair,  but  they  mingled  by  a  capricious  ac- 
cident so  coherently  with  his  dreams^  that 
though  he  counted  each  foot&ll  as  it  de- 
scended, he  was  not  struck  by  the  circum- 
stance as  a  thing  unusual  A  deep  groan 
from  Barbadori,  and  the  whispering  inquiiy 
of  Michele  which  followed  it,  and  which 
were  so  audible-  as  to  reach  even  the  ears  ai 
the  page  and  Altoviti,  affected  more  decided- 
ly the  confused  perceptions  of  the  invalid. 
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**  Are  you  seeking  my  chamber  ?  are  you 
ill,  my  father  V*  asked  the  koUow  and  fee- 
ble voice  of  the  younger  Altoviti. 

Lionel  tightened  his  clutch  upon  the 
throat  of  the  father,  and  lifted  his  dagger 
as  if  entertaining  no  kind  of  doubt  of  his 
mode  of  proceeding  if  his  captive  attempted 
to  reply. 

"  Speak,  my  father  V  continued  the  youth 
peevishly ;  "  would  you  have  me  quit  my 
bed  with  the  sweats  of  this  accursed  malady 
upon  every  limb  1" 

Still  there  was  no  reply,  but  the  sounds 
of  the  dQ3cending  steps  continuing,  it  would 
seem  that  the  feeble  and  fretful  tones  of 
the  sick  youth  had  not  reached  the  fugi- 
tives. Lionel  doubted  for  a  few  seconds 
whether  the  speaker  would  venture  to  leave 
his  bed  and  encounter  the  bleak  air  which 
passed  up  the  staircase;  but  presently  he 
could  distinctly  hear  the  creaking  of  the 
couch,  and  then  the  striking  of  the  bare 
foot  against  .the  floor,  and  he  knew  that  the 
crisis  of  his  own  fate  was  approaching  ;  the 
steps  of  the  fugitives  were  no  longer  audi- 
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ble ;  he  could  tell  from  a  current  of  cold 
wind  that  rushed  into  the  room  that  a 
door  in  communication  with  the  outer  air 
had  been  opened  below,  jet  he  calmly  and 
steadily  retained  his  post  waiting  for  his 
signal.  The  elder  Altoviti  had  recovered 
his  perceptions,  and  fully  comprehended  his 
position ;  he  heard  the  sluggish  movements 
of  his  son,  the  gathering  together  of  various 
parts  of  his  garments,  and  finally  his  step 
across  his  chamber. 

At  that  instant  bis  ear  caught  distinctly 
enough  the  sound  of  a  shrill  and  prolonged 
whistle. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"Thakk  Heaven!  then  he  is  safe!"  ex- 
claimed Lionel,  as  the  signal  concerted  be- 
tween him  and  Michele  reached  him ;  ^^  and 
now,  noble  sir,  bestir  yourself,  and  as  I  am 
not  so  familiar  with  the  passages  of  this 
mansion  as  your  visitor,  I  must  be  beholden 
to  you  to  accompany  me  downward  to  the 
Piazza.  If  you  conduct  me  safely  and 
swiftly  I  will  do  you  no  harm ;  if  you  at- 
tempt signals  with  your  valiant  son  I  wiU 
strike  you,  not  as  I  struck  him,  but  in  a 
manner  that  even  a  coward  will  smart  from.^^ 

To  Altoviti  not  minutes  but  seconds  were 
of  importance  ;  he  watched  the  countenance 
of  the  youth  as  he  quitted  his  gripe  on  his 
neck,  and  severed  the  cords  that  bound  his 
limbs ;  he  saw  him  clutch  the  handle  of  his 
dagger  more  firmly,  and  he  knew  that  a 

VOL.  IIL  a 
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suspicion  might  suffice  to  cause  his  death. 
But  his  quick  ear  had  caught  the  sounds  of 
his  son's  rising,  and  he  knew  that  if  any 
vision  could  make  a  coward  desperate  it 
would  be  that  which  must  meet  his  eyes 
instantly  on  stepping  over  the  threshold  of 
his  chamber.  He  rose  as  he  waa  bid,  and 
moved  before  Lios/d  without  any  semblance 
of  hesitation. 

They  had  not  even  reached  the  head  ef 
the  staircase  when  the  emaciated  and  half- 
dressed  figure  of  the  son  of  Altoviti  was 
before  them.  No  surprise  coidd  have  made 
his  wretched  countenance  paler  than  it  wa£ ; 
he  started  backward  for  a  step,  and  then 
instantly  made  a  spring  to  seize  his  enemy. 

"^  It  is  he,  it  is  the  young  Barbadori  !^ 
he  exdaimed  ;  '^  help !  help !'"  he  screamed  «t 
the  top  of  his  feeble  voice. 

The  shock  of  his  attack  had  effectually 
removed  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  youth 
from  the  person  of  the  feither.  Whether 
'Ruggieri  was  habitually  of  a  timid  disposi- 
tion or  not,  he  certainly  manifested  no 
symptoms  of  it  in  the   present  instance. 
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He  had  grappled  with  Lionel,  and  as  long 
as  the  strength  of  his  first  impulse  lasted, 
the  struggle  between  them  was  sharp  and 
doubtful ;  but  the  contest  was  one  of  too 
unequal  a  character ;  it  was  that  of  a  con- 
sumptive and  worn  frame  against  supple  and 
fleet  limbs  ;  it  was  that  of  an  unarmed  man 
against  one  possessing  a  weapon  and  hesi- 
tating little  to  use  it.     When  the  alarm 
was  once  given,  the  elder  Altoviti  raised 
his  voice  also  to  the  utmost,  to  summon 
the  guards  without ;  but  the  several  doors 
of  communication  between   the    anteroom 
in  which  the  soldiery  had  been  left  and  that 
in  whirch  the  struggle  was  going  on,   had 
been  stmt  and  secured.     The  voice  of  his 
son  was  again  raised,  exerting  itself  to  the 
utmost  in  a  shrill  cry  for  help ;   at  its 
loudest  pitch  the  voice  was  suddenly  sus- 
pended, a  deep  groan  followed,   and  then 
a  heavy  fall !  the  dagger  of  Lionel  had 
done  its  work,  it  had  been  fleeter  than  the 
consumption,  and  all  the  conspiring  mala- 
dies which  had  been  working  for  the  same 
end. 

g2 
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Infuriated  beyond  any  perception  of  per- 
sonal peril,  Altoviti  now  wrestled  with  his 
son's  murderer.     The  same  weapon  that  had 
shed  the  blood  in  which  they  slipped  and 
trampled,  had  again  and  again  wounded  him  : 
but  rage  had  given  him  a  ferocity  and  a 
force   unnatural   to  his  years ;    the   slight 
frame  of  Lionel  was  no  match  for  the  £ur 
heavier  person  of  his  adversary ;  he  could 
writhe  himself  from   his  grasp,  he    could 
evade  seizure,   he   could   twist  his   young 
limbs  with  the  tenacity  of  a  snake  about 
the   arm  *  that  strove  to   hurl  him  to  the 
ground  ;   but  when  the  dagger  had  fidlen 
from  his  hand,  and  he  dared  not  venture  to 
stoop  to  recover  it,  he  could  hope  for  no- 
thing beyond  escape  ;  it  was  to  prevent  his 
gaining  the  staircase   that  every  effort   of 
Altoviti  was  exerted,  and  hitherto  with  suc- 
cess.    The  cries  from  within  the  Gonfado- 
niere's  apartment  had  at  last  induced  the 
officer  waiting  in  the  anteroom  to  give  an 
order, — in  spite  of  his  reluctance  to  alarm 
the  whole  palace  at  such  an  hour, — ^to  bunt 
open  the  doors.     This  was  not  so  easy  or 
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speedy  a  matter ;  for  attacks  upon  the  pa- 
lace, and  especially  upon  the  apartments  of 
the  Gonfaloniere,  were  not  circumstances  of 
so  novel  a  character  as  to  leave  them  with- 
out defence. 

Lionel  and  Altoviti  continued  to  struggle 
for  life  or  death,  whilst  the  attendants  spent 
tbeir  strength  and  their  ingenuity  against 
the  vast  oaken  panels  and  the  multiplied 
bolts  within.  The  doors  giving  entry  to 
the  apartment  did  at  last  give  way,  and 
the  slighter  ones  of  interior  communication 
could  not  be  expected  long  to  resist.  The 
strength  of  Lionel  was  becoming  gradually 
exhausted,  that  of  his  aged  adversary  was 
scarcely  less  so ;  he  opposed,  more  by  the  inert 
mass  of  his  heavier  frame  than  by  strength, 
the  diminishing  efforts  of  the  youth  to  gain 
the  sortie  of  the  chamber.  At  the  very 
last  extremity,  when  the  door  was  splitting, 
and  straining  on  its  hingps,  and  the  bolts 
jarred  with  a  voice  of  thunder  in  their  solid 
sheaths  beneath  the  repeated  blows  from 
without,  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  the 
effort  of  the  youth  who  had  ventured  so 
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bravely  for  his  Mher's  rescue ;  for  in  the 
attempt  of  the  old  man  to  prevent  his  foot 
from  trampling  upon  the  hce  of  his  son, 
over  whose  body  this  struggle  was  made,  he 
slipped  and  fell  to  the  eartL  Lionel  fell 
also,  but  he  r^ained  his  feet  with  the  swift- 
ness of  thought.  The  extended  fingers  of  AI~ 
toviti  vainly  essayed  to  clutch  his  dress  ;  the 
lad  lept  over  his  body  ;  he  waa  within  a  few 
steps  of  the  point  for  which  he  had  fought 
so  fierce  a  fight,  when  the  last  hold  of  the 
shivered  door  was  severed,  and  the  guards 
were  upon  him.  The  soldier  whose  mouth 
he  had  smitten  with  his  dagg^s  hilt  on 
descending  from  the  clock-tower  laid  his 
powerful  grasp  upon  his  collar,  whirled  him 
to  the  earth,  and  placed  his  foot  upon  his 
throat. 

Altoviti  was  raised  from  the  floor,  and  his 
first  care  was  to  see  his  enemy  liberated 
from  the  position  in  which  his  suJBTocation 
seemed  imminent.  He  then  gave  orders  to 
have  him*  carried  to  the  prison  from  which 
his  father  had  been  so  boldly  rescued  ;  and 
that  a  surgeon  should  be  instantly  sent  to 
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ascertain  whether  he  had  about  him  any 
wound  of  consequence.  Not  until  these  orders 
were  given  did  the  old  man  seem  to  remember 
the  presence  of  his  mn^s  corpse,  which  still 
lay  where  it  had  been  trailed  in  the  course 
of  the  conflict.  He  motioned  the  soldiers 
from  the  room,  and  then  bent  down  and 
reverentlj  lifted  the  cold  thing  from  4he 
floor  and  placed  it  on  the  bed,  which  yet 
retained  the  warmth  of  departed  life. 
With  his  own  hands  he  stripped  the  rent 
and  dabbled  dress  from  the  limbs,  washed 
the  blood  from  the  features,  and  then  sat 
down  without  an  exclamation  or  a  groan 
beside  it. 

His  cheek  was  tearless ;  there  was  no 
compression  oi  the  lip,  no  quivering  of  the 
eyeUd,  but  a  calm  and  mute  contemplation 
of  the  sad  spectacle  before  him.  As  the 
feeble  rays  of  a  small  lamp  fell  upon  the 
ghastly  features,  he  bent  to  look  into  them 
with  a  glance  of  doubt  and  awe.  There 
was  beauty  still  triumphing  over  the  ra- 
vages of  disease,  and  he  moved  back  the 
masses  of  black  hair  from  the  moist  brow, 
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as  he  had  done  often  before  when  {he  eye 
rose  dulled  from  some  wearying  study ;  he 
bent  down  as  he  used  to  do  in  the  days  of 
that  thing's  boyhood  as  if  to  place  his  lips 
upon  the  hollow  cheek,  but  his  mind  ¥rais 
not  at  that  moment  occupied  with  mourn- 
ing, nor  with  the  soothing  dalliances  of  sor- 
row. He  had  a  dark  secret  for  the  ear  of 
the  corpse,  and  he  whispered  as  if  each  syl- 
lable he  uttered  entered  into  a  spirit  having 
the  same  longings  that  it  had  whilst  im- 
prisoned in  that  stiff  mute  form.  When 
his  purpose  was  told  to  the  close,  he  bade 
the  body  a  final  farewell,  closed  the  shut- 
ters of  the  room,  and  left  it. 

Within  a  few  hours  the  doors  of  those 
apartments  were  repaired,  every  trace  of  the 
late  struggle  was  washed  from  the  'floor,  and 
Altoviti  passed  without  moan  or  murmur 
to  the  ordinary  avocations  of  his  exalted 
office. 

At  the  foot  of  the  secret  staircase,  by 
which  Michele  had  so  far  succeeded  in  the 
escape  of  Barbadori,  and  actually  within  the 
precincts  of  the  palace,  another  person  dis- 
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guised  in  the  rude  dress  usually  worn  by  the 
lower  orders  of  the  populace,  with  the  capu- 
chin, then  in  use  drawn  jealously  over  the 
features,  joined  him.  A  low  and  animated 
whispering  ensued,  and  the  new  comer 
stamped  his  foot  with  ill-suppressed  impa- 
tience. The  quick  senses  of  Barbadori  were 
the  first  to  catch  the  sound  of  steps  on  the 
staircase  by  which  they  had  descended. 

"  Hush  1"  he  exclaimed  hurriedly ;  "  my 
child  has  been  surprised.  Up,  Michele,  to 
his  rescue,  or  it  will  be  too  late  !" 

Michele  paused  a  moment  to  listen,  and 
he  distinctly  heard  the  trailing  of  steps  as 
the  younger  Altoviti  passed  from  his  sleep- 
ing chamber  to  that  in  which  they  had  left 
the  Gonfaloniere. 

"  The  father  is  bound  with  cords,"  replied 
Michele,  '^  and  Lionel  is  surely  a  match  for 
the  wasted  person  of  the  son.  We  have  no 
time  to  lose." 

Without  further  delay,  and  giving  no  heed 
to  the  entreaties  of  Barbadori  for  his  return, 
Michele  again  lifted  in  his  arms  the  power- 
less body  of  the  noble,   and   quitted    the 
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palace.  The  last  thing  he  did  ^vas  to 
whistle,  the  signal  for  which  Lionel  so  anii* 
ousl J  listened.  He  then,  with  the  exertion 
of  all  the  energies  of  his  powerful  frame, 
plunged  with  his  burthen  through  the  more 
intricate  streets  of  the  city,  which  he  thread- 
ed with  as  much  securitj  in  darkness  as  at 
mid-day.  The  disguised  figure  attended  his 
steps,  and  although  apparently  with  much 
reluctance,  for  an  animated  and  sharp  aigu- 
ment  had  ensued  on  their  quitting  the  palace. 
More  than  once  he  had  been  on  the  point  of 
returning,  and  it  was  only  the  uigent  remon- 
strance of  Michele  that  stopped  an  attempt 
so  perilous. 

A  fiunt  light  threw  its  rays  dimly  from 
the  chamber  of  the  virgin  of  St.  George; 
the  door  of  the  dwelling  was  open,  and  the 
building  itself  without  a  tenant.  It  was 
long  past  midnight  when  steps  approached  it 
Michele  laid  down  his  helpless  burthen  on 
the  low  couch  which  was  in  a  comer  of  the 
chamber,  turned  aside  for  a  few  minutes  of 
eager  and  anxious  whispering  with  his  dis* 
guised  attendant,  and  then  withdrew.     The 
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companion  of  their  flight  remained  behind, 
CKrefullj  looked  to  the  fastenings  of  the 
door,  and  then  threw  off  her  disguise.  The 
features  revealed  were  those  of  Catherine, 
the  nun ;  thej  were  greatlj  agitated,  her 
limbs  shook,  and  her  gliuice  passed  with 
restless  rapidity  from  the  couch  to  the  door 
of  her  chamber. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  she  sue* 
oeeded  in  d»ngagi^;  b^trc^  the  i^ 
mels  of  the  dress  she  had  worn.  A  deep 
groan  from  the  parched  lips  of  Barbadori, 
expressive  of  sufferings  such  only  as  a  parent 
could  feel  under  dcumstances  so  painful, 
roused  her  attention  ;  she  went  and  kneeled 
beside  the  couch,  and,  taking  his  hand,  laid 
her  burning  cheek  upon  its  pahn,  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  Her  sobs  prevented  her 
utterance,  she  made  no  attempt  to  give  com- 
fort, but  when  Barbadori  implored  her  for 
Heaven  s  love  to  tell  him  if  sufficient  mea- 
sures .had  been  taken  for  his  son's  flighty  a 
quick  shudder  passed  through  her  frame,  her 
limbs  lost  their  energy,  and  she  drooped  for 
some  minutes  against  the  couch. 
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"He  is  lost!  lost  for  ever!"  exclaimed 
Barbadori,  in  agony  ;  "  his  young  blood  will 
pay  the  price  of  his  £Either's  rescue  I'" 

"  He  shall  be  saved !'"  replied  the  maiden 
starting  wildly  to  her  feet,  "  he  shall  be 
saved,  even  if  blood  be  needed  for  his  rescue. 
Father  and  son  are  alike  cowards ;  the  voice 
of  a  young  girl  would  scare  them ;  the  arm 
of  a  child  smite  even  their  vengeance  from 
their  very  hands/' 

"  It  is  because  they  are  cowards,  maiden, 
that  they  will  murder  him,"  replied  Bar- 
badori.  "  Lionel,  my  child,  thy  love  for  thy 
old  father  has  undone  thee !" 

In  the  fruitless  attempt  to  administer 
comfort,  Catherine  passed  several  hours  of 
that  night  before  the  necessity  occurred  to 
her  of  removing  the  fugitive  to  an  inner 
room  less  liable  to  the  visits  which  her 
singular  position  of  saint  and  politician 
exposed  her  to.  With  some  difficulty  she 
prevailed  upon  Barbadori  to  consent  to  the 
precaution  which  she  suggested,  for  he  was  so 
utterly  crushed  down  by  the  agony  of  his 
forebodings,  that  he  became  weary  of  life 
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and  cursed  his  -freedom.  Scarcely  had  she 
guided  his  tottering  steps  from  the  couch  he 
had  till  then  occupied,  when  steps  sounded 
at  her  threshold,  and  afforded  her  subject  of 
congratulation  for  his  removal. 

Throwing  the  veil  of  her  habit  over  fea- 
tures agitated  by  recent  weeping,  she  moved 
to  admit  her  visitor.  The  person  who  stood 
before  her  was  enveloped  in  a  mantle  which 
effectuallj  disguised  him.  He  offered  no 
salutation,  but  passed  with  a  quick  step  into 
her  chamber,  and  then  abruptly  casing  his 
doak  from  him  revealed  the  features  of  the 
Gron£aloniere.  His  face  was  pale  as  death) 
his  limbs  trembled,  his  eyes  were  prominent 
and  fearfully  sparkling,  and  his  garments 
here  and  there  stained  with  blood ;  Cathe- 
rine started  backwards  from  this  forbidding 
apparition.  The  sudden  recollection  of  the 
vicinity  of  Barbadori  arrested  the  shriek  that 
came  to  her  lips.  She  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  arm  of  Altoviti,  and  said,  in  a  whisper 
that  thrilled  through  his  very  blood,  "  You 
have  murdered  him  1 " 

Altoviti  staggered,  and  changes  of  a  cha- 
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racter  so  appaUing  passed  over  his  features 
that  she  was  tempted  to  believe  some  sadden 
calamity  had  overthrowa  his  reason*  Re- 
gardless of  the  young  giri  who  questioned 
him,  he  seated  himself  upon  the  floor  and 
buried  his  &Qe  in  his  hands.  A  long  and 
fearful  paroxysm  held  undiecked  career 
over  his  feelings. 

^^  They  have  murdered  him !"  he  muttered 
in  a  hollow  and  broken  voice ;  ''  they  have 
sprinkled  his  blood  over  my  dothes ;  they 
have  trampled  upon  his  reary  &ce."  He 
q>»n«  suddenly  u^  «>d.  »^.«  U»  hand 
of  the  maiden,  exclaimed,  ^  He  loved  you, 
child ;  and  surely  if  you  are  of  flesh  and 
blood,  your  thirst  must  be  as  mine  is  for 
vengeance  !  His  body,  mangled  and  bloody, 
is  scarcely  cold  at  this  moment  .My  vows 
for  his  murderer's  blood  have  been  made 
over  his  corpse ;  let  yours  be  here— on  the 
altar — at  this  crucifix." 

Oatherine  shrank  from  the  stained  and 
saturated  garments  which  had  communicated 
their  crimson  to  the  white  linen  of  htf 
monastic  habit,  and  she  snatched  ker  hand 
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quicklj  from  him.  *'  Is  it  to  seek  an  accom* 
plice  in  so  dark  a  crimen''  she  exclaimed, 
'^  that  70U  thus  come  abroad,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  jour  office,  and  intrude  on  the 
.privacy  of  my  retreat?  My  fitter  home 
would  be  within  the  walls  of  the  cloister, 
which  I  quitted  at  your  prayer,  and  on  yoor 
solemn  promise  of  freedom  from  molestation 
like  this." 

The  mood  of  Altoviti  passed  suddenly 
from  the  abyss  of  his  grief  to  an  excess  of 
ferocily.  ^*  I  came  not  hither,  child,""  he 
exclaimed,  '^  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  this  ill- 
fdlgned  indignation  will  not  serve  you. 
Think  you  that  I  am  ignorant  for  what  pur- 
pose  he, .  not  I,  brought  you  from  your 
convent  into  this  city,  and  placed  you  in 
this  dwelling  accessible  at  all  hours  ?  Have 
you  not  comprehended  that  he  is  murdered  ? 
that  Barbadori  his  enemy  has  fled  1  He 
must  be  foimd,  child ;  and  it  was  for  that 
purpose  that  I  came  hither,  with  his  blood 
yet  sticking  to  my  garments.  Those  who 
procured  his  flight*  and  have  found  him  a 
hiding-place,  are  known  to  you  as  they  are 
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known  to  me.  They  are  men  who  do 
all  deeds  for  hire,  and  who  will  readily 
believe  that  the  Gonfaloniere  can  pay  better 
than  a  fallen  noble,  a  traitor  whose  goods 
are  forfeited.  To  such  men  bear  my  solemn 
promise, — I  swear  it  by  his  memory, — that* 
weight  for  weight,  I  will  buy  his  capture  in 
florins  of  pure  gold.  To  yourself,  maiden, 
I  can  offer  the  choice  of  every  convent  in 
the  state's  gift.  But  beware !  I  am  not  one 
to  heed  the  tears,  to  be  melted  by  the  bland- 
ishments of  a  woman's  beauty  ;  and  as  sure 
as  Heaven's  sun  shall  shine  on  the  morrow, 
will  I,  if  you  now  feU  me,  have  my  atone- 
ment  from  you  and  them.  The  rack  will 
feel  more  pity  than  I  shall ;  your  body  shall 
be  stretched  out  by  the  public  jailer,  and 
your  delicate  limbs  made  a  spectacle  of 
shame  to  a  gaping  popidace.  This,  me- 
thinks,  would  little  suit  your  sanctity,  yet 
would  it  be  a  sight  more  likely  to  captivate 
your  admirers  than  the  veiled  fitce  and  the 
head  bowed  down  in  nun-like  modesty. 

^'  Tour  offers  and  your  threats,  sir,  have 
been  heard,"  replied  the  nuuden  with  much 
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haughtiness,  ''  and  had  the  j  been  made  else- 
where than  in  God's  sanctuary — in  this  ora- 
tory of  his  Virgin  mother,  I  might  have 
blushed  at  their  baseness  and  their  inde- 
cency ;  but  your  ribaldry  has  outraged  the 
ears  of  angels  even  more  than  mine !  If 
you  need  a  carrier  of  such  messages  to  the 
men  you  describe,  begone  and  seek  them 
elsewhere !  I  can  forbear  to  make  you  other 
answer,  for  your  intellect  suffers  from  a  great 
affliction.  The  light  of  morning  is  already 
in  the  heavens,  and  you  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  consequences  if  a  magistrate  is  known 
to  have  quitted  the  paJace.'' 

She  threw  open  the  door  of  her  dwelling, 
and  beckoned  him  forth.  Altoviti  had  again 
relapsed  into  the  moody  remembrance  of  the 
recent  tragedy,  and  mechanically  sought  the 
empty  streets. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Foiled  in  the  principal  object  which  had 
induced  Hawkewood  to  send  him  upon  the 
adventure  of  the  ride  to  the  walls  of 
Florence,  Keginald  had  no  sooner  joined 
his  lances  than  he  put  th^n  instantly 
into  moyement.  Their  joumej  for  about 
a  dozen  miles  from  the  city  was  performed 
rapidly  and  without  any  signal  act  of  vio^ 
lence  or  ravage  on  the  country  through 
which  they  passed :  but  when  the  spires  of 
Florence  had  ceased  to  be  visible  firom  the 
most  elevated  hills,  their  speed  gradually 
abated,  and  they  recommenced  their  usual 
mode  of  advance ;  the  country  blazed  be- 
hind them,  and  the  scared  peasantry  fled — 
those  who  had  timely  warning  into  cities 
or  fortified  {daces,  and  those  whose  first 
tidings  of  the  approaching  scouige  were 
gathered  from  the   wild  shouts,   from  the 
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column  of  flapine,  the  flash  of  armour,  and 
the  plunging  of  horsemen  amongst  their 
vineyards,  into  the  caverns  of  rocks  to  await 
the  passing  of  the  marauder. 

So  stem  and  cruel  was  the  spirit  of  Regi- 
nald daily  becoming  by  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  such  scenes,  and  by  the  poignancy 
of  his  private  grief,  that  he  found  a  relief, 
if  not  a  positive  pleasure,  in  these  outrages. 
On  his  anival  at  the  camp  of  Hawkewood 
he  found  that  restless  warrior  weajying  of 
his  state  of  inaction,  and  eager  to  exchange 
it  even  for  the  vapid  scenes  of  courtly  fes- 
tivity. The  return  of  the  detachment  from 
Florence  became  the  signal  for  the  instant 
march  of  the  troops  towards  Lombardy. 
Messengers  from  Bemabo  Visconti  had  made 
known  to  Hawkewood  the  daily  expect- 
ed arrival  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  in 
his  capital,  and  bore  him  pressing  invitation 
to  repair  thither  without  delay. 

"  Times  have  changed,  Reginald,'"  said  the 
Teteran  oae  day,  speaking  of  the  coming  fes- 
tivals  in  Milan :  ''  times  have  much  changed 
with  all  of  us  since  I  fought  under  his 
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brother  Edward  at  Poictiers ;  what  welcome, 
think  jou,  shall  I  get  from  the  knights  and 
nobles  who  will  naturally  form  the  suite  of 
a  marriage  pageant  V 

"  Surely  such  a  welcome  as  a  brave  man 
should  have  and  wish  for  I'^  replied  Reginald. 
^'  I  have  many  friends  and  some  relatives 
amongst  them,  whom  I  have  heard  speak 
of  your  deeds  in  this  country  with  admi- 
ration and  wonder.'' 

"  It  may  be  so,  Reginald !''  was  the  reply ; 
"  when  men  talk  over  watch-fires,  they  have 
eulogies  for  acts  of  bravery ;  but  they  con- 
verse otherwise  when,  as  now,  pomp  and  the 
precedence  of  birth,  the  mummeries  of  the 
herald,  the  very  fashion  of  the  helmet,  be- 
come matter  of  ambition !  I  would  rather 
have  met  the  Black  Prince,  and  have  put  up 
with  a  soldier's  hail,  than  this  silken  knight 
and  his  more  courtly  phrases^  bargained  for 
by  the  sagacity  of  the  Visconti.  But  we 
will  join  them  for  all  that.  There  is  a  fair 
girl  in  Milan  whose  smile  has  before  now 
been  brighter  to  my  eye  than  the  florins  of 
that  golden  Republic  whose  gorgeous  capital 
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thou  hast  visited.  She  is  a  child  in  years, 
but  in  the  hearths  feelings,  in  the  cheek's 
beauty,  she  is  fresh  as  the  mom  of  woman- 
hood ;  to  meet  her,  to  claim  her,  to  marry 
her,  we  will  go  where  all  the  world  is  now 
hurrying.'' 

Lombardy  wsis  becoming  a  busy  scene 
of  preparation  for  the  approaching  festi- 
vities. As  a  preliminary  and  somewhat 
necessary  step,  a  truce  had  been  declared 
between  all  the  independent  governments 
into  which  Upper  Italy  was  partitioned;  and,- 
in  accordance  with  his  employer's  policy, 
Hawkewood  had  consented  to  restrain  his 
lances  during  their  march  from  the  usual 
mode  of  furnishing  their  camp.  The  note 
of  joy  throughout  Italy  was,  however,  des- 
tined to  be  suspended  for  a  time;  for  the 
pestilence,  which  since  its  introduction  into 
Europe,  had  seldom  allowed  long  intervals 
of  intermission  from  its  scourge,  had  again 
revisited  its  fairest  and  most  populous  cities, 
and  Milan,  more  than  any  other,  was  upon 
this  occasion  afflicted  by  its  violence.  As 
usual,  when  it  was  whispered  that  men  died 
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mysteriously,  they  were  pronounced  plague- 
stricken,  and  an  universal  panic  seized  all 
orders  of  iden.  The  rich  rushed  out  from 
crowded  streets  to  seek  refuge  and  life 
amongst  the  solitudes  of  distant  domains; 
and  the  poor,  many  of  them  to  seek  death 
in  the  abandoned  fields  or  the  public  road& 

These  were  ever  the  times  of  greatest 
anxiety  to  Hawkewood,  for  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  this  scourge  was  usually  the  signal 
for  a  general  desertion  from  his  ranks.  Hia 
custom  was,  under  sudi  circumstances,  in* 
variably  to  march  his  men  as  far  as  possible 
from  cities,  to  restrain  as  much  as  might  be 
their  roving  in  search  of  plunder,  to  Ant 
them  up  amongst  the  recesses  of  mountains, 
cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  their  kind, 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  their  obtaining 
food  for  themselves  and  hones.  His  dis- 
cipline became  instantly  vigilant  and  sef^rare, 
his  punishments  quick  and  terrible. 

It  was  for  some  months  of  a  life  like  this 
that  he  was  now  compelled  to  exchange  the 
prospect  of  the  brilliant  scenes  and  personal 
concerns  to  which  he  had  been  hurrying. 
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Reginald  had  daily  occasicm  to  wonder  at 
the  decision  of  character  and  prompt  re- 
sonrces  of  this  extraordinary  man,  Erery 
officer  of  his  Company  was  held  responsible 
for  the  daily  appearance  of  his  men ;  a  very 
limited  circle  was  drawn  aroimd  the  camp 
for  the  purposes  of  foraging,  beyond  which 
if  any  one  was  discovered  he  was  considered 
as  a  deserter,  and  instantly  hanged ;  if  any 
one  succeeded  in  escaping,  his  officer  was 
put  to  death  for  him.  As  long  as  the  pesti- 
lence lasted,  the  White  Company  dwelt  in 
solitude,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  pea- 
santry looked  upon  the  mortality  as  a  less 
evil  than  the  presence  of  the  stranger. 
When  the  disease  had  effected  its  ministry, 
and  swept  away  its  few  thousands^  men 
ceased  to  talk  more  of  it ;  they  scrambled 
for  their  inheritances,  and  forgot  the  dead. 

Amongst  the  first  to  quit  Milan,  and  the 
last  to  return  to  it,  was  Bemabo  Yisconti : 
he  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  solitude  of 
vast  forests,  drawing  round  them  a  circle,  to 
pass  whose  limits  was  treason.  He  built 
towers  at  various  points  around  his  retreat, 
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which  commanded  a  view  of  the  extended 
country,  and  placed  guards  at  each,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  give  notice  by  sound  of  bell 
of  the  approach  of  any  of  the  couriers,  whose 
goings  and  eomings  were  indispensable.  A 
chain  of  these  towers  radiated  in  many  lines 
from  his  palace,  and  the  nearer  approach  of 
visitors  was  made  known  by  a  succession  of 
watchmen,  who,  from  tower  to  tower,  struck 
each  the  bell  committed  to  his  charge  as  any 
one  came  in  view.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
this  recent  visit  of  the  pestilence,  Bemabo 
had  remained  so  long  in  his  solitude  after 
the  partial  mitigation  of  the  disease,  that  it 
began  to  be  rumoured  that  he  was  dead. 
The  multitudes  had  got  back  their  courage, 
and  the  suspended  preparations  for  the  fes- 
tivities were  once  more  resumed.  The 
White  Company  was  put  again  into  move- 
ment, and  its  march  directed  towards  Milan. 
But  when  they  had  arrived  within  two  days' 
distance  of  that  city,  Hawkewood  halted 
them,  and  secretly  quitted  the  camp,  un- 
attended, except  by  Reginald.  His  object 
was  to  visit  Bemabo  in  his  retirement  at 
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Marignano,  and  thitherwards  he  accordingly 
turned  his  steps. 

Little  struck  Reginald  as  remarkable  in 
the  early  part  of  their  journey,  beyond  the 
scared  look  with  which  the  peasantry  re- 
garded them,  and  the  occasional  meeting  of 
vast  troops  of  sleek-coated  and  savage  dogs 
of  unusual  size  and  beauty;  and  the  im- 
portant and  dignified  air  of  the  attendants 
on  these  creatures.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
passed  vast  packs  of  them  that  Reginald, 
perceiving  that  the  nearer  they  approached 
to  the  forest-home  of  the  Visconti,  the 
greater  were  the  multitudes  he  met,  was 
tempted  to  ask  his  companion  whether  they 
were  thus  fattened  for  their  master's  eating 

"  They  are  more  frequently  kept  to  eat 
their  keepers,"  was  the  reply :  "  they  are 
all  the  especial  favourites  of  the  Visconti,*' 
continued  Hawkewood,  ''and  the  greatest 
dignitaries  of  his  court  are  titled  from 
their  honorary  offices  about  these  brutes. 
But  see,  yonder  is  the  first  tower ;  we  are 
about  to  enter  the  paradise  of  wild  boars ; 
it  must  be  a  fine  time  for  them  now  that 

VOL.  III.  H 
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the  pestilence   keeps  their   lord,    Nimrod, 
beneath  his  roof." 

The  free  pass  of  Hawkewood  procured 
them  instant  passage  through  the  jealously 
guarded  entry  to  the  domains  immediately 
around  the  dwelling  of  Bemabo,  and  a  sol- 
dier from  the  body-guard  of  the  Yisconti  was 
deputed  to  attend  them  through  the  laby- 
rinths  of  the  dense  forest.  The  outermost 
bell  of  the  sacred  circle  gave  its  usual 
tidings  of  the  territory  having  been  entered, 
and  the  party  moved  onward.  Their  route 
lay  through  narrow  paths,  beneath  trees 
whose  reverend  branches  never  felt  the  toudi 
of  the  woodman's  axe,  and  which  accord* 
ingly  interlaced  their  boughs  till  their  sha- 
dow nearly  darkened  the  land  beneath  them. 
Their  guide  and  guard  were  changed  at  each 
tower,  and  every  time  a  fresh  bell  gave 
tidings  of  their  advance.  At  the  last  and 
nearest  station  to  the  residence  of  Bemabo, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  travellers,  that 
ceremony  was  omitted. 

''  The  knave  sleeps  on  his  post/'  murmured 
Hawkewood ;  "  he  would  do  wisely  to  wake 
no  more  \" 
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To  the  repeated  calls  of  their  attendant, 
no  answer  was  returned  from  within  the 
tower;  the  trooper  dismounted  and  burst 
open  the  door  himself,  to  give  the  signal. 
On  ascending  to  the  bell-chamber,  he  found 
the  wretched  sentry  spread  out  dead  and 
cold,  his  face  convulsed,  his  body  drawn  up 
nearly  into  a  ball  with  the  fierce  spasms  of 
the  pest ;  the  bell  was  struck,  and  they 
once  more  proceeded. 

In  the  topmost  chamber  of  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  palace  to  which  the  travellers 
were  approaching  and  gazing  outwards  over 
a  vast  lawn  towards  various  openings  in  the 
far  distant  forest,  there  stood  two  individuals 
whose  attention  had  been  attracted  by  the 
various  bells  which  announced  an  arrival. 
One  of  these  was  a  man  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  life ;  his  dress  was  rich  like  those 
worn  by  the  nobles  of  the  time ;  it  was  of 
velvets  and  fiirs,  looped  and  embroidered 
with  pearls  of  unusual  splendour.  He  was 
tall  in  stature,  somewhat  inclining  to  cor- 
pulency, and  his  countenance,  which  had 
still  pleasing  remains  of  past  comeliness, 
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was  not  without  signs  of  indulged  appetites, 
and  of  a  licentious  freedom  with  the  intem- 
perances of  life ;  he  had  a  quick  dark  eye, 
an  elevated  brow,  a  somewhat  flushed  cheek, 
and  thick  grey  eyebrows;  his  beard  was 
long  and  ample,  and  trimmed  into  two  sepa- 
rated points :  his  countenance  betokened 
courage  and  pride,  suspicion  and  cruelty. 

Standing  by  his  side,  and  leaning  against 
his  shoulder,  was  a  fair  girl  in  the  very 
spring  of  existence,  whose  brown  hair  and 
eyes  of  hazel  might  seem  to  betoken  her 
origin  as  that  of  another  land.  Her  cheek 
had  the  tint  of  health  and  joy,  the  exquiate 
clearness  and  transparency  that  we  see  rarely 
except  iQ  infancy.  Her  figure  had  not  yet 
attained  the  rich  outline  of  womanhood; 
she  was  diminutive  in  stature,  of  slight 
small  limbs,  yet  exquisitely  proportioned 
throughout,  even  to  the  round  small  pahn 
and  taper  fingers  of  the  hands,  which  were 
clasped  and  passed  round  the  arm  of  her 
companion ;  her  dress  was  gorgeous  and 
heavy,  it  appeared  cumbersome  with  its 
multitudinous  gems  and  pearls  to  the  slight 
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form  it  covered,  and  the  springiness  of  whose 
movements  it  visibly  impeded. 

Her  companion,  since  the  tolling  of  the 
last  beU,  had  stood  silently  watching  the 
approach  of  two  distant  figures ;  he  screened 
the  sun  from  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  but 
became  impatient  at  his  own  feebleness  of 
vision,  which  failed  to  distinguish  the  objects 
that  were  drawing  near. 

"  Are  they  wild  cattle,  dear  Donina  ?"  he 
asked  of  the  fair  girl  by  his  side,  * "  or  are 
they  armed  knights 'S  or  do  my  eyes  alto- 
gether mistake  the  waving  of  the  old  trees 
for  the  semblance  of  horsemen  1'' 

**Two  men  on  horseback  approach  us, 
dearest  Mher,''  replied  his  companion ;  and 
her  young  heart  so  bounded  that  her  parent^ 
after  giving  a  hasty  glance  to  her  colouring 
cheek,  looked  again  earnestly  forth  into  the 
distance.  After  a  few  minutes  more  he 
turned  to  his  companion  and  held  her  from 
him,  prying  into  her  cheeks  till  they  became 
crimson.i 

"  Ay !  is  it  so,  my  little  one  V  he  asked, 
mirthfully.  "  Well,  never  blush  about  it ;  he 
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is  a  gallant  and  true  knight^  one  whom  thj 
&ther  would  especiallj  honour  :  he  has  done 
me  good  service ;  and,  though  he  stole  awaj 
thy  joung  heart  so  earlj,  there  is  not  in 
Milan,  nay,  nor  in  Christendom,  any  one 
who  would  serve  thee  with  more  chivalry, 
treat  thy  childish  years  more  gently,  or  love 
thee  better.  Look  out  again,  Donina,"  he 
continued ;  "  knowest  thou  who  rides  by 
his  side  r 

'^  He  is  a  tall  man,  and  sits  his  horse  like 
a  warrior,''  answered  the  maiden.  "  I  know 
him  not,  my  father ;  I  was  in  hopes  that  my 
brother  Ludovico  would  have  borne  him 
company;  but  this  knight  is  taller,  and 
rides  his  charger  more  soberly  than  he  does. 
I  can  now  see  his  features,''  she  continued ; 
^  they  are  flair  and  handsome :  he  is  as- 
suredly an  Englishman." 

Her  fetther  had  not  yet  taken  his  eyes 
off  the  approaching  figures.  ^^I  know  him 
not  either,"  he  continued ;  *^  the  features  are 
utterly  strange  to  me.  Thou  sayest  well, 
child ;  they  are  not  of  this  land,  neither 
the  features,  nor  the  build.    It  is  assuredly 
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the  young  De  Vere,  of  whom  Hawkewood 
wrote  me ;  if  so,  his  proud  brow  may  not 
80  ill  become  him.  Let  us  not  tarry  here, 
child,  or  we  shall  be  late  to  bid  them  wel- 
come/' 

With  a  bounding  heart,  yet  unsteady 
steps,  did  that  young  girl  accompany  her 
&ther  in  descending  to  the  lawn  of  the 
castle,  where  they  arrived  in  time  to  see 
the  travellers  dismount.  Hawkewood  knew 
well  the  character  of  the  individual  whom 
he  saw  approaching  him ;  he  knew  also  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  himself  held, 
and  the  importance  of  supporting  it ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  was  careful  to  manifest  less 
surprise  than  he  really  felt  at  seeing  Ber- 
nabo  Yisconti  thus  fsimiliarly  approach  to 
receive  him.  His  manner  of  doing  his  homage 
was  also  studied,  expressing  his  gratitude 
rather  for  a  kindness  than  a  condescension. 

Very  different  was  his  address  to  the 
young  and  blushing  maiden,  who,  shrinking 
to  her  fEither's  side,  seemed  half  afraid,  half 
ashamed,  yet  wholly  and  supremely  joyed  to 
meet  him.    He  bent  his  knee  to  the  earth 
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as  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  then  the  crimson- 
ing cheek  and  the  sparkling  eye  afforded  a 
more  pleasing  welcome  to  the  stem  veteran 
than  would  have  been  the  studied  courtesies 
of  the  first  prince  in  Italy.  Hawkewood 
did  not,  however,  in  the  ecstacj  of  that 
joyous  meeting,  foiget  to  present  his  friend. 

"  This  youth,  my  good  lord,"  he  said,  "  is 
Sir  Reginald  de  Vere,  of  whom  I  wrote  to 
you ;  he  is,  at  this  moment,  in  your  grace's 
service  :  he  is  the  son  of  as  honoured  a 
nobleman  and  as  gallant  a  soldier  as  England 
can  boast !  and,  if  the  word  of  one  having 
some  practice  in  arms  can  avail  in  his  favour, 
I  pledge  you  mine,  that  in  nothing  does  he 
fell  away  from  his  father's  fame.'' 

"  He  is  right  welcome,"  replied  Bemabo^ 
with  an  appearance  of  much  warmth,  ^'  most 
truly  welcome  to  our  home,  and  into  our 
very  family,  both  for  his  own  sake  and 
yours,  my  excellent  and  old  friend.  We 
shall  have  no  mean  mustering  of  our  gene- 
ration," he  added,  "  to  show  the  world  that 
the  pestilence  has  not  done  the  work  of  our 
enemies  as  men  have  whispered.     We  shall 
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have  time,  however,  for  a  few  days'  hunting 
before  leaving  this  for  Milan.  The  city 
needs  a  sweetening,  and  I  have  had  a  world 
of  trouble  with  the  rascals  to  whom  were 
entrusted  the  precious  lives  of  my  hounds ; 
but  I  keep  you  in  your  armour,  noble 
knights :  pass  we  inward ;  we  can  talk  of 
these  matters  anon/' 

Reginald  found  to  his  surprise  the  interior 
arrangements  of  the  country  palace  of  the 
Yisconti,  the  most  sumptuous  of  living 
princes,  conducted  on  a  footing  of  sim- 
plicity and  ease  which  greatly  reminded 
him  of  his  own  English  home ;  he  at  once 
understood  the  motive  of  the  extreme  rigour 
with  which  the  circle  drawn  round  the  ap- 
proaches to  that  dwelling  was  guarded ;  for 
several  of  his  daughters  and  his  children's 
children  were  there  assembled.  He  spent 
three  days  in  the  calm  of  that  princely  re- 
treat; and  had  it  not  been  that  his  heart 
was  heavy  with  his  own  vexations,  he  would 
have  numbered  them  amongst  the  pleasantest 
of  his  life.  Sir  John  Hawkewood  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  privilege  of  hourly  and  un- 

hA 
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watched  intercourse  with  the  playful  and 
timid  girl  who  was  to  be  within  a  few  days 
united  to  him ;  and  R^inald,  when  he  con- 
sidered the  tender  years,  the  delicate  rear- 
ing, the  slight  fragile  frame  of  the  young 
creature  whose  heart  he  saw  overflowing 
with'  happiness,    was    tempted    to    doubt 
whether  a  camp  and  the  proximity  to  such 
scenes  as  he  had  witnessed,  were  a  merciful 
lot  for  her ;   but  knowing  the  proud  and 
generous  heart  of  her  future  lord,  as  he  did, 
he  found  in  the  gentleness  both  of' voice 
and  look  with  which  he  listened  and  replied 
to  her  merry  laugh,   the  affectionate  and 
fond  solicitude  with  which  he  discoursed 
on  her  future  mode  of  life,  sufficient  pledge 
for  her  possessing  as  much  happiness  as 
falls  to  the  lot  of  many,  in  all  probability, 
far  more  than  was  in  store  for  the  brides 
who  were  to  accompany  her-  to  the  altar, 
and  wed  with  more  promise  of  life's  delights. 
On  the  third  day— that  fixed  for  Hawke* 
wood's  return  to  his  Company — ^the  castle 
received  an  addition  of  two  individuals  to 
its  guests ;  the  one  was  Yiolante,  the  nieoe 
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of  Bemabo,  daughter  of  Galeazno  Visconti, 
the  bride  elect  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence ; 
and  the  other  was  Ludovico  Visconti,  Lord 
of  Lodi  and  Cremona^  third  son  of  Bemabo. 
Reginald  noticed  the  same  cordiality  be- 
tween Hawkewood  and  that  Prince,  as  he 
had  remarked  when  he  before  met  him  ; 
he  experienced  from  that  young  man  also 
on  this  occasion  a  precisely  similar  recep- 
tion. He  regarded  him  as  if  he  had  never 
before  met  him,  and  when  Hawkewood  re- 
called him  to  his  memory,  he  bowed  to  him 
slightly  and  quickly,  and  deigned  him  no 
further  notice. 

The  temper  of  Reginald  wsus  much 
changed  since  they  had  met  formerly  — 
he  was  then  susceptible  and  fiery,  but  in 
his  coolisr  moments  could  reflect  and  re- 
pent of  a  hasty  look  or  a  petulent  word ; 
but  he  had  had  cause  since  then  for  anger, 
had  found  victims  on  whom  to  visit  it,  and 
become  more  than  ever  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction. He,  in  common  with  every 
single  soldier  in  the  Company  with  whom 
he  served,  had  learned  to  look  upon  the 
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will  of  his  leader  as  law,  against  which  it 
would  be  as  mad  to  rebel  as  against  the 
sun's  rising ;  but  beyond  that  he  had  lost 
all  cognisance  of  social  superiority,  and  he 
now  clenched  his  teeth,  and  recorded  in 
his  heart  that  slight  for  future  reckoning. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  youth  against 
whom  his  irritability  had  been  so  promptly 
kindled,  was  the  intended  husband  of  Con- 
stancia  Buondelmonte. 

During  the  few  more  hours  that  he  re- 
mained in  the  fiamily  of  the  Yisconti,  the 
only  circumstances  that  attracted  his  notice 
as  novel,  were,  the  reverence  with  which 
the  young  man  approached  his  £Either ;  the 
stealthy  glances  with  which  his  eye  sought 
the  cheek  of  his  cousin  Yiolante,  and  the 
blush  upon  tliat  fair  cheek  when  their  eyes 
met.  It  had  not  escaped  his  notice,  that 
though  Bemabo  left  his  child  with  the 
utmost  confidence  to  toy  through  the  live- 
long day  with  her  betrothed  husband,  he 
had  found  time  for  frequent  closeted  inter- 
views with  Hawkewood,  and  that  the  brow 
of  that  veteran  so  far  lost  its  serenity  after 
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them,  that  the  musical  voice  of  the  sweet 
gprl  who  sprang  to  meet  him  had  for  a 
time  lost  its  charm.  Their  adieus  were 
taken,  and  the  fourth  day,  two  or  three 
hours  after  sun-rise,  they  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  gloomy  forests  which  shut  in  a 
home  apparently  as  happy  as  the  heart  of 
mortal  could  covet. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  young  Donina  had  watched  the  de- 
parture of  Hawkewood  without  any  effort 
to  restrain  the  tears  which  followed  each 
other  fleetly  down  her  cheeks.  She  had 
gazed  upon  his  retreating  figure,  oftentimes 
losing  its  distinctness,  whilst  yet  near,  from 
the  tears  that  dimmed  her  eyes,  and  as 
often  fancying  she  could  yet  distinguish  his 
form  from  his  companion's,  long  after  both 
had  travelled  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
vision.  She  turned  away  at  last  to  seek 
the  chamber  of  the  Lady  Yielante,  and 
find  a  gentle  listener  to  her  sorrows.  When 
she  entered  the  apartment  allotted  to  that 
lady  she  found  her  alone,  and  seated  idly 
in  the  recess  of  a  deep  window  that  over- 
looked the  palace  gardens,  which  extended 
far  away  in  the. opposite  direction  to  that 
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over  which  her  eyes  had  travelled  so  &r 
in  fond  accompaniment.  Fountains  and 
flowers,  and*  long  lawns  and  statues,  formed 
a  scene  on  which  the  glance  might  dwell 
with  delight,  and  the  young  Donina  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment  whether  to  obtrude 
her  sorrows  on  one  thus  occupied.  She 
walked,  however,  to  her  side,  and  laid  her 
smaU  white  fingers  on  as  white  a  shoulder, 
before  her  coming  was  noticed ;  Yiolante 
started,  and  as  she  turned  hastily  round 
Donina  surprised  the  tear  upon  her  cheek. 

"  Do  you  too  weep,  my  sweet  cousin  1'' 
she  said ;  and  she  threw  herself  down  at 
her  feet,  and  gazed  up  into  the  &ce  whose 
whole  expression  her  coming  had  so  sud- 
denly changed ;  Yiolante  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  bright  fisu:e  reposing  on  her 
knee. 

*'  It  is  something  to  have  so  sweet  a  com* 
panion  in  the  barbarous  clime  to  which  they 
send  me,  Donina,''  she  said.  ''  Wilt  thou  love 
me,  fiEdr  girl,  when  I  have  the  cold  eyes  and 
colder  hearts  of  strangers  aroimd  me  ?  when 
I  am  severed  from  all  I  loved,  from  the 
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scenes  and  faces  I  have  been  fiEimiliar  with 
from  infancy  1*' 

"  Surely,  lady,"  repUed  the  young  girl, 
'*  I  will  love  thee,  as  will  all  others  who  see 
and  know  thee.  Thou  art  going  amongst  a 
people  of  homely  manners,  but  warm  hearts; 
thou  mayest  be  one  day  their  queen,  and 
then,  lady,  thou  wilt  have  a  brave  and 
loyal  nation  to  love  thee ;  and  of  them  all 
none  will  be  more  true  to  thee,  none  serve 
thee  more  loyally  and  gallantly  than  my 
husband.'' 

"Thy  husband,  child?''  said  the  lady 
smiling ;  "  truly  hast  thou  already  the  prim 
demeanour  of  an  English  matron  I  I  believe 
thee,  my  little  cousin,"  she  added  more  se- 
riously "  thou  wilt  love  me,  and  be  a  com- 
fort to  me;  but  it  is  a  change  far  sadder 
than  thou  canst  know  with  thy  weeping  face 
and  joyous  heart." 

There  was  in  the  tones  of  the  lady,  as  she 
spoke,  something  that  conveyed  to  the  mind 
of  her  listener,  a  sudden  suspicion  of  some 
hidden  sorrow;  and  she  answered  hastily, 
"  Dry  up  your  tears,  Violante ;  let  not  my 
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&ther  see  them,  for  I  heard  him  remark 
on  your  sad  modd  yesterday,  and  it  chafed 
his  spirit. 

Yiolante  shuddered  as  this  ominous  warn- 
ing reached  her ;  but  after  a  moment's  thought 
she  answered,  '*  Truly  it  is  not  thankful  of 
me  to  meet  my  noble  uncle  with  a  sad  brow. 
He  has  procured  me  this  marriage  which  any 
maiden  in  Christendom  might  envy,  and  I 
wonder  not  that  my  seeming  indifference  to 
it  should  anger  him.  It  is  better,  however^ 
that  all  regrets  weep  themselves  away  before 
the  day  of  pageant ;  then,  Donina,  my  cheek 
must  be  as  smiling  as  thine,  and  my  heart 
seemingly  as  glad.'' 

**  And  wherefore  should  they  not  be  so  in 
reality,  ladyl"  asked  her  consoler.  "Thy 
lord  is  spoken  of  as  handsome,  and  brave, 
and  generous." 

"  Wherefore  1"  said  Violante  in  reply,  and 
in  a  tone  of  calm,  deep  sorrow,  and  she  then 
paused ;  the  tear  was  again  weighing  upon 
her  eye-lashes  when  the  door  of  the  chamber 
opened,  and  Bemabo  Visconti  entered.  He 
affected  not  to  notice  the  pale  cheek  or  the 
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embaxrassed  glance  with  which  the  Lady 
Yiolante  rose  to  meet  him  ;  but  in  the  single 
instant  for  which  their  eyes  met^  she  gathered 
a  warning,  and  once  more  in  her  heart 
resolved  to  profit  by  it.  The  day  following 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  departure  of  the  &- 
inily  for  Milan;  and  it  was  to  apprize  his 
niece  of  a  somewhat  hasty  resolution,  that  he 
had  now  sought  her  presence. 

"His  Grace  of  Clarence,  lady,''  he  said, 
"  comes  to  meet  thee  with  somewhat  more  of 
the  impatience  of  the  bridegroom,  than  of 
the  ceremonial  which  would  better  suit  the 
state  of  our  preparations  for  so  great  an 
event.  We  will,  with  your  leave,  be  in 
movement  soon  after  sunrise.'' 

Violante  bowed ;  she  dared  not  trust  her 
lips  with  a  reply.  "Thy  cousin  will  aid 
thee,"  he  continued,  turning  playfully  to  Do- 
nina ;  "she  is  to  be  a  soldier's  wife,  and  I 
doubt  not  will  bless  the  lark  for  waking  her." 

The  remaining  hours  of  that  day  passed 
irksomely  and  slowly,  and  there  were  few 
eyes  within  that  castle  which  did  not  wel- 
come with  contentment  the  last  glories  of  a 
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brilliant  simset.  None  pined  for  the  shadows 
of  evening  more  feverishly  than  did  Vioknte; 
jet  seldom  had  daylight  died  away  with 
more  gorgeous  colouring,  or  bathed  the  mas- 
sive  towers  and  marble  terraces  of  that 
mountain  palace  with  more  glowing  splen* 
dour,  than  it  did  that  day,  the  last  of  her 
stay  within  it. 

It  was  almost  midsummer,  and  the  deli- 
cious warmth  of  the  glorious  sun  was  over 
and  in  all  things  :  the  flower  sprang  joyously 
up  to  meet  it,  its  most  delicate  chalices 
opened,  the  very  seeds  quickened  in  their 
beds  of  golden  dust ;  the  millions  of  gorgeous 
insects  ever  on  the  wing  and  untiring  from 
excess  of  gladness,  joined  in  the  harmony  of 
universal  life  to  make  it  a  season  of  song,  as 
it  was  of  jubilee.  The  chamber  of  Violante 
opened  upon  a  terrace,  on  which  were  formed 
avenues  of  lemon-trees,  tempting  with  their 
shade  and  fragrance  even  the  most  delicate 
dieek  abroad,  fearless  of  the  sun  at  noon ;  its 
limits  were  marked  by  a  rich  marble  balus- 
trade, polished  and  sparkling,  along  which, 
at  regular  intervals,  were  groups  of  sculp* 
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tured  divinities  which  seemed  to  shrink  to 
veil  their  snowy  nudity  within  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  which  bent  with  their  burthen 
of  bright  fhiit  over  them. 

It  was  not  until  long  after  daylight  had 
withdrawn  its  sparkle  from  the  fountains 
which  murmured  before  her  chamber,  until 
star  after  star  had  become  visible,  until  si- 
lence universal  was  over  all  things,  that 
Yiolante  threw  open  the  windows  which  gave 
access  to  her  terrace,  and  stepped  forth  into 
the  soft  starlight.  It  would  seem  that  her 
brow  ached,  that  her  temples  beat  witb  a 
throbbing  fever ;  for  she  threw  backwards  the 
masses  of  dark  hair  whose  abundance  biur- 
thened  them,  and  raiaed  her  pale  cheek  to 
seek  the  breeze.  After  a  moment's  pause 
she  passed  with  a  quick  fearful  step  beneath 
the  drooping  branches  of  the  lemon-trees, 
her  feet  crushing  the  fragrant  blossoms  which 
had  fallen  with  the  last  sunset,  imtil  she 
reached  the  balustrade  against  which  she 
leaned  trembling.  She  had  scarcely  gain- 
ed  this  resting-place  when  the  branches 
a  few  feet  distant  from  her  were  suddenly 
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shaken,  and  she  distinctly  caught  the  sound 
of  approaching  and  cautious  footsteps,  and 
presently  there  came  creeping  where  the 
shadow  fell  darkest,  even  to  her  feet,  and 
then  kneeling  in  humble  yet  eager  homage, 
the  noble  form  of  her  cousin  Ludovico.  He 
had  pressed  his  lips  to  her  hand  before  the 
lady  had  the  self-possession  to  address  him. 

"Rise,  Ludovico,^'  she  said  breathlessly, 
'^  rise,  and  make  me  not  thus  early  regret  the 
indiscretion  of  this  meeting." 

"  It  is  the  hst  such  meeting  that  we  shall 
ever  have  in  this  world,  Violante,'*  said  the 
youth  rising;  "make  not  its  remembrance 
bitter  through  life  by  unkind  tones.  Sit  we 
here,  dearest,  for  the  brief  while  that  we  are 
together :  the  trees  screen  us,  the  dark  sha- 
dows hide  us  almost  from  each  other ;  never 
more,  sweet  girl,  will  thy  beloved  form  lean 
as  it  has  leant  upon  this  bosom  ;  never  more 
shall  I  look  upon  thy  starry  brow,  or  feel  the 
breath  of  thy  lips  upon  my  cheek  as  I  have 
felt  it ;  then,  for  this  last  brief  hour  of  our 
intercourse,  deny  me  not  what  thou  hast 
never  denied  me  from  infancy  until  now.'' 
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'^  Ludovico/'  said  the  maiden,  and  the 
tears  broke  from  her  eyes,  "  I  knew  that  in 
granting  thee  this  &rewell,  I  consulted  little 
thy  happiness  or  my  own.  The  past,  that 
should  have  been  forgotten,  and  that  shall 
be,  thou  bringest  against  me  as  a  reproach ; 
this  meeting  can  give  no  recollection  that 
dther  thou  or  I  may  look  back  upon  with 
pleasure,  scarcely  with  honour.  You  say 
well,  that  we  may  no  more  meet  as  we  have 
met,  and  it  would  have  been  fer  wiser  not  to 
have  added  to  the  miseries  of  the  past  the 
pangs  of  a  parting.'' 

"Were  we  to  meet  no  more,  Violante,* 
said  the  youth,  "it  would  have  been  less 
pain  to  both  to  have  avoided  this  interview : 
but  we  have  a  bitter  task  preparing  for  us ; 
we  shall  stand  side  by  side  at  the  altar ;  I 
am  the  witness  chosen  to  bear  testimony  to 
your  vows — ^to  give  you  to  the  brid^room  I 
Surely  that  is  no  ordinary  trial  I  surely  the 
parting  that  precedes  such  scenes  should  not 
be  the  momentary  pressure  of  the  cold  hand 
whilst  men's  eyes  watch  us !  the  whispering 
of  the  word  Farewell !  when  your  husband's 
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ears  may  comment  upon  the  tone  in  which 
it  is  uttered  I  No,  Violante  I  they  who  have 
loved  as  we  have  loved  part  not  thus." 

"  Is  such  indeed  to  be  your  oflSce,  Ludo- 
vico  V  she  asked. 

The  youth  raised  the  hand  which  he  had 
held  till  that  moment,  and  placed  it  round 
his  neck  ;  he  drew  aside  the  hair  from  her 
fair  cheeks,  and  his  head  was  bending  to- 
wards her  when  a  sound  like  the  rustling  of 
the  branches  reached  him. 

Without  even  the  kiss  for  which  he  had 
60  touchingly  pleaded,  and  which  was  at 
length  tacitly  about  to  be  permitted,  Ludo- 
vico  sprang  with  one  fleet  bound  over  the 
balustrade  and  disappeared.  Violante  heard 
him  fall  heavily  on  the  earth  beneath,  and 
in  the  first  moment  of  fear  for  his  safely 
forgot  the  cause,  of  the  alarm,  and  bent  over, 
vainly  striving  to  see  through  the  darkness. 
She  then  turned  to  tremble  for  herself ;  no 
further  sound,  however,  reached  her,  and 
after  a  while  she  stole  like  a  guilty  thing 
back  to  her  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

It  was  the  determination  of  Sir  John 
Hawkewood  to  appear  at  the  approaching 
festivities  of  Milan  with  all  the  pomp  of 
which  so  numerous  and  famed  a  company 
was  capable ;  and  the  politic  liberality  of 
Bernabo  enabled  him  to  outshine  most  of  the 
Lombard  princes  in  his  alliance.  He  had  been 
mipplied  from  the  stores  of  the  Yisconti  with 
everything  needed  for  the  complete  equip- 
ment of  his  vast  force,  which  amounted  to 
three  thousand  mounted  warriors,  five  hun- 
dred of  whom  were  archers.  Bernabo  him- 
self reviewed  them,  and  could  not  withhold 
from  them  the  eulogy  which  historians  of 
the  time  have  repeated,  "  that  they  were 
the  bravest  and  best-appointed  army  at  that 
day  in  Italy." 

The  orders  were  at  length  given  for  the 
march,  and  so  great  was  the  desire  of  Vis- 
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conti  of  displaying  to  the  utmost  possible 
advantage  to  the  eyes  of  the  assembled 
princes  this  array,  which,  from  the  num- 
ber of  times  it  had  been  in  his  pay,  was 
considered  as  peculiarly  attached  to  him, 
that  the  short  march  to  Milan  resembled 
itself  a  pageant.  Provisions  awaited  them 
at  the  stations  fixed  for  their  halts,  and 
fresh  horses  were  sent  to  replace  such  as 
might  by  any  casualty  have  become  in- 
jured. 

Since  their  visit  to  the  solitude  of  Ber- 
nabo,  frequent  reference  had  been  made  by 
Hawkewood  and  Reginald  to  the  public  and 
private  life  of  that  exti^rdinary  man,  to 
his  various  schemes  and  their  successes,  and 
to  the  approaching  marriages.  This  subject 
had  been  resumed  between  them  on  the  day 
of  their  last  march,  and  somewhat  of  the 
reserve  with  which  Hawkewood  had  hitherto 
treated  these  subjects  wore  away. 

"  Reginald,'*  he  said,  "  I  do  not  usually 
meddle  more  than  I  need  in  your  affitirs, 
nor,  indeed,  in  any  one's  ;  but,  if  a  fnendly 
caution  can  be  of  use  to  you,  I  will  give  you 

VOL.  in.  I 
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one.  More  of  your  feelings  and  hopes  are 
known  in  Milan  than  you  imagine  !  and  if  I 
might  give  advice,  it  would  be  that  you 
keep  as  much  as  may  be  in  the  quarter  of 
the  city  where  our  good  lances  are  placed, 
so  that  in  case  of  need  you  may  know  where 
to  find  a  friend/' 

A  cold  expression  of  thanks,  and  a  haughty 
sneer — half-contempt^  half-defiance,  was  the 
only  reply  deigned  by  Reginald.  This  warn- 
ing, like  a  variety  of  others,  was  interpreted 
by  the  haughty  young  man  as  directed  to 
caution  him  against  the  ancient  retainer  of 
Buondelmonte,  whom,  in  spite  of  the  glaring 
manifestation  of  his  treachery  at  Florence, 
he  still  retained  about  him ;  and,  like  all 
former  warnings,  it  passed  forthwith  from 
his  mind.  No  excitement,  no  pursuit,  could 
ever  snatch  from  his  memoiy  the  altar-steps 
of  Faenza ;  and  when  he  saw  the  sullen  brow 
of  Giovacchino,  it  more  forcibly  pictured  the 
fall  of  the  wretch  in  whose  arms  he  had 
seen  the  struggling  form  of  Constanda. 
Hence,  with  what  appeared  inccHnprehen- 
sible  perverseness,  he  continued  his  pro- 
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tection  of  a  man  universally  distrusted  and 
hated. 

Reginald  well  knew  that  the  first  moment 
that  any  of  the  many  eyes  ever  bent  in 
watchfulness  on  the  conduct  of  his  unpo- 
pidar  attendant  should  detect  the  slightest 
symptom  of  viUany,  it  would  be  the  last  of 
his  career ;  and  he  construed  the  mere  fact  of 
his  being  unaccused,  as  proof  sufficient  of  his 
honesty.  Latterly,  feeling  that  the  genera! 
dislike  might  not  wait  for  any  overt  act 
meriting  punishment,  he  had,  in  order  to 
protect  him,  taken  him  into  more  personal 
attendance ;  and  in  such  capacity  Giovac- 
chino  entered  the  abode  apportioned  for 
Reginald,  where  the  men  of  his  company 
were  billeted  in  the  quarter  of  San  Giovanni 
di  Cioncha  in  Milan. 

It  was  a  day  remarkable  in  the  career 
of  Sir  John  Hawkewood,  and  that  gallant 
band  of  English  lances  of  which  he  was 
captain,  when  he  made  his  pompous  entry 
into  Milan  to  attend,  in  company  with  the 
delegates  of  most  Christian  monarchs,  the 
marriage  of  the  brother  of  his  own  king. 

I  2 
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There  were  many  remarkable  personages 
present  on  that  occasion — warriors,  states 
men,  men  of  letters,  gloriously  struggling 
for  the  recovery  of  lost  learning,  and  busied 
in  bending  the  harsher  sounds  of  a  classic 
language  to  the  modulation  of  the  softest 
and  sweetest  tongue  which  the  combined 
necessities  of  many  mingled  nations  have 
ever  yet  produced.  That  goigeous  festival 
had  caused  a  brilliant  and  mighty  congress ; 
and  of  all  the  remarkable  individuals  there 
assembled,  excepting  perhaps  the  brother  of 
the  Black  Prince,  no  one  excited  so  uni- 
versal an  impression  of  curiosity  and  interest 
as  did  Hawkewood,  the  most  renowned  co»- 
dottiere  of  his  age. 

Like  the  multitudes  of  assembled  princes, 
the  English  leader  had  his  own  court  about 
him ;  and  it  was  formed,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  of  the  scions  of  noble  houses  of 
all  nations; — ^youths,  who  in  after  years 
added  even  to  the  heritage  of  fieane  that 
their  great  captain  bequeathed  to  them; 
who  hesitated  not  to  submit  to  the  iron  dis- 
cipline of  the  sternest  of  all  warriors,  with 
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the  honest  hope  of  so  tutoring  themselves  as 
one  day  to  be  able  to  scourge  the  very  troop 
in  which  they  served  out  of  the  country 
they  were  so  cruelly  ravaging.  Every  pre- 
paration which  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Vis- 
conti  could  command  had  been  put  in  ac- 
tivity, to  make  splendid  the  entry  of  this 
favoured  and  powerful  Company  into  his 
capital.  The  armouries  of  Milan  had  been 
thrown  open  for  their  use ;  and  Hawkewood, 
not  less  desirous  than  his  employer  of  con- 
firming the  impression  with  which  men  be- 
held him,  had  personally  looked  to  the 
equipments  of  eveiy  single  man-at-arms  of 
his  Company.  His  archers,  the  pride  of  his 
whole  force,  had  been  furnished  with  the 
formidable  implements  of  their  corps,  fashion- 
ed after  the  model  introduced  into  Italy  by 
themselves  ;  their  prodigious  and  ponderous 
lances,  which  had  not  yet  been  adopted  in 
any  other  band,  produced,  perhaps  even 
more  than  other  parts  of  their  equipments, 
at  once  astonishment  and  terror. 

Men  forgot  the   sumptuous    liveries    of 
the  various  princely  houses  of  Italy,  which 
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swelled  the  pomp  of  that  occasion ;  thej  turn- 
ed away  from  the  chivaliy  and  noble  blood  of 
Britain,  from  the  proud  banner  of  England 
to  the  dreaded  and  terrible  warriors  of  the 
White  Company,  and  the  plain  pennon  of 
its  leader ;  children  poured  out  into  the 
streets  to  gaze  upon  the  dreaded  captain 
whose  name  had  scared  their  infancy ;  and 
the  boldest  and  bravest  knight  of  that  illus- 
trious assembly  of  princes  and  warriors 
found  more  for  admiration  in  the  mere 
soldier  of  fortune,  whose  energy  had  created 
the  array  around  him,  than  i|i  all  the  show 
of  that  inspiring  pageant. 

The  armour  worn  by  Sir  John  Hawke- 
wood  on  this  occasion,  was  the  gift  of  Ber- 
nabo :  it  was  a  sumptuous  suit,  which  he 
had  himself  worn,  and  which  has  been  ac- 
curately copied  in  the  statue  which  has  sur- 
vived to  our  own  day.  The  reader  may 
find  in  the  archives  of  the  English  Society  of 
Antiquaries  a  minute  detail  of  the  cuirass, 
plastrons,  inscriptions,  shirt  of  mail,  and 
decorations  of  all  kinds,  of  which  it  was 
composed.     It  had  been  forged  for  Beroabo's 
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own  wearing,  on  the  occasion  of  this  festi* 
Tal,  and  was  in  the  polish  and  glow  of  its 
noveltj,  when  he  gave  it  as  a  fitting  gift 
from  one  warrior  to  another,  to  Sir  John 
Hawkewood.  Bemabo  himself,  attended  by 
the  princes  joined  with  him  in  alliance 
against  the  emperor  and  the  pontiff,  rode  to 
the  city  gates  to  receive  them ;  and  the  heart 
of  that  wilj  statesman  was  elated,  when  he 
beheld  such  lances  lowered  to  salute  him. 

Among  the  circle  of  knights  who  attended 
the  Yisconti  on  this  occasion,  and  towering 
above  most  of  them  bj  his  vast  stature,  was 
Buondelmonte.  He  rode  at  the  right  hand 
of  Bemabo,  and  next  to  him  was  Ludovico. 
Reginald,  who  accompanied  Hawkewood,  in- 
stantly recognised  them  both ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Buondelmonte  knew  him,  though 
in  the  salutes  made  to  the  Yisconti,  and  re- 
turned by  that  prince  and  his  attendants,  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  whether  any 
personal  courtesy  was  intended.  The  recep- 
tion of  these  various  forces,  and  the  con- 
ducting them  to  their  quarters,  was  the  first, 
and  perhaps  the  most  imposing  scene  of  the 
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pageant.  The  White  Gompanj  was  lodged 
by  the  Yisconti  at  the  quarter  of  St.  John 
nearest  the  palace ;  the  Prince  of  England 
at  St.  Eustorgio. 

Several  days  had  passed,  and  Reginald, 
though  he  had  frequently  met  Buondeknonte 
in  public,  had  neyer  yet  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  had  been  a  mere  love  of  dis- 
sipation that  had  brought  the  old  man  to 
Milan  at  this  time,  or  whether  his  daughter 
had  accompanied  him.  He  had  traced  .him 
several  times  to  his  home,  and  had  had  good 
opportunity  of  examining  its  exterior.  It 
seemed  not  to  be  a  detached  residence,  but 
to  form  part  of  the  palace  of  the  Yisconti. 
It  was  built  apparently  as  an  outwork,  in 
case  of  attack,  and  had  a  corresponding  pile 
of  similar  construction  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  Prince's  residence.  Although  the 
glance  of  Reginald,  accustomed  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  such  buildings,  and  quick  to  detect 
any  point  that  offered  hope  to  the  assailant, 
studied  weU  the  exterior  of  that  dwelling, 
he  could  discover  no  single  portion  of  the 
whole  pile  that  had  escaped  the  care  of  one 
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peculiarly  vigilant  of  his  personal  security 
and  under  whose  inspection  it  had  been 
built.  He  could  perceive,  however,  that 
the  back  of  the  building  looked  into  the 
Prince's  gardens,  and  that  the  only  possi- 
bility of  penetrating  that  home,  if  he  wished 
to  do  so,  must  be  by  them,  and  through  a 
series  of  sentries. 

He  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  ascertain  at 
least  whether  Mai^herita  was  therej  and  had 
attempted  to  obtain  the  information  through 
Giovacchino.  He  led  back  the  conversation 
to  Faenza,  to  the  Lady  Gonstancia,  and  to 
her  youthful  attendant ;  he  remarked  upon 
the  appearance  of  Buondelmonte,  and  upon 
the  absence  of  his  daughter,  from  so  gay  a 
festival.  But  his  efforts  were  fruitless ;  he 
obtained  no  intelligence  from  the  veteran, 
who  was  really  as  ignorant  as  he  was 
himself,  or  affected,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  sincerity,  to  be  so.  But  the  mere 
fact  of  such  residence  having  been  appor- 
tioned to  Buondelmonte,  and  its  vicinity 
to  the  palace  of  Bemabo,  offered  an  unde- 
niable confirmation  of  the  vague  rumour  of 

i5 
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Gonstoncia's  nuptials  with  Ludovico  Yisconti, 
whicli  had  of  late  reached  him,  and  suffici- 
entlj  convinced  him  that  Gonstancia  herself 
wsus  within  that  building.  It  offered  also  to 
his  mind  the  appalling  intelligence,  that 
such  marriage  could  be  intended  for  no  dis- 
tant day,  and  that  now  or  never  must  be 
made  the  attempt  to  possess  himself  either 
by  force  or  stratagem^  of  her  person.  Little 
did  he  at  the  time  imagine  what  scene  was 
enacting  within  those  walls. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

There  was  within  that  residence,  about 
which  Reginald  so  often  wandered,  an  apart- 
ment fitted  up  with  the  pomp  befitting  a 
prince's  bride;  its  windows  opened  upon 
the  unrivalled  gardens  of  that  famous  palace, 
which  had  been  called  the  Wonder  of  the 
Age.  It  was  midsummer,  and  the  great 
heats  had  not  jet  begun  to  be  oppressive, 
but  were  sufficient  to  make  the  open  air  a 
luxury;  and  a  little  before  sunset  every 
window  of  that  apartment  was  thrown  open 
to  admit  freely  the  sound  and  sight  of  spark- 
ling fountains  and  the  breath  of  flowers. 
The  last  murmurings  of  insects  that  had 
been  on  the  wing  from  sunrise,  were  still  in 
the  air;  and  the  low  yet  joyous  hum  of 
others  that  love  the  twilight,  and  were  now 
wakening  from  their  homes  in  those  plants 
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that  unfold  when  the  dew  of  evening  steeps 
them,  was  mingling  in  the  soft  hannonj  of 
that  joyous  season.  The  voices  of  all  bright 
birds  that  pour  out  their  glad  notes  to  the 
sun  as  his  last  glories  leave  them,  mingled 
also  with  the  notes  of  the  more  timid  <^ 
their  race  that  raise  up  their  gentle  welcome 
to  the  glorious  stars.  The  air  was  redolent 
of  the  fragrance  from  all  plants  and  flowers 
that  closed  their  chalices  as  the  day  closed, 
and  from  those  that  uplifted  their  less  bril- 
liant cups  to  receive  the  dew  for  their 
thirsty  stems.  AU  sweet  sounds  and  odours 
blended,  and  passed  like  the  breath  of  a 
soft  breeze  into  the  chambers  now  opened 
to  receive  them. 

The  inmate  of  these  luxurious  apartments 
was  a  young  girl,  who,  to  judge  from  the 
feebleness  of  her  trembling  frame  as  she 
walked,  or  from  the  ghastly  whiteness  of  her 
cheek,  the  unsteady  brilliancy  of  her  dark 
eye,  the  spectator  would  have  pronounced 
not  long  for  this  world.  Tet  this  was  a 
bride  elect!  She  even  in  her  illness  pos- 
sessed  beauty  that  rarely  falls  to  the  portion 
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of  earth's  children;  but  with  it  all  was 
there  a  vagueness  in  her  glance  at  times, 
and  such  a  fluttering  transition  from  perfect 
calm  of  features  to  extreme  nervousness, 
that  there  was  imparted  to  them  not  im- 
frequently  an  expression  of  terror,  which 
might  make  the  observer  question  whether 
all  was  weU  within  the  brain* 

Gonstancia  Buondelmonte  had  been  con- 
veyed some  weeks  previously  in  a  litter  by 
short  journeys  from  Florence  to  this  home, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  pompous  marriage  on 
her  arrival.  She  had  suffered  herself  to  be 
conducted  fr^m  her  litter  to  these  apart- 
ments without  a  remark  of  any  kind,  or 
manifesting  any  degree  of  pleasure  at  the 
change,  or  anxiety  concerning  the  fortune 
that  awaited  her.  Her  general  health  ap- 
peared, however,  to  mend  after  a  few  days' 
residence  in  her  present  abode,  and  some 
of  the  tastes  of  other  times  returned  to 
her.  Her  step  appeared  to  acquire  more 
firmness,  and  though  her  cheek  lost  not 
its  extreme  paleness,  the  heavy  languor  of 
her  glance,  the  occasional  fits  of  abstraction 
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which  had  nearly  amounted  to  stupor  began 
to  wear  off.  She  spoke  little,  and  sought  no 
occupation ;  the  greater  part  of  her  time 
was  bestowed  in  gazing  from  her  apart- 
ment into  the  glowing  flower-beds,  or  watch- 
ing the  majestic  swaying  of  the  cypress-trees 
as  the  surges  of  the  wind  rolled  over  them. 

She  was  attended  by  Maigherita^  over 
whom  also  had  come  a  change  of  the  most 
striking  character.  Her  person  was  thinner 
and  feebler,  and  her  countenance  ezpressive 
of  a  complete  yet  calm  abandonment  of 
hope^  But  she  was  no  longer  the  reserved 
and  cold  attendant,  but  the  anxious  watcher 
of  those  lips,  the  inseparable  and  gentle 
nurse  by  day  and  night.  So  unmurmur- 
ingly  had  the  first  change  in  her  conduct 
towards  that  poor  girl  been  acquiesced  in, 
that  obstinacy  came  to  the  encouragement 
of  her  pride,  and  she  persevered  in  ren- 
dering as  a  menial  the  services  which  from 
childhood  she  had  yielded  as  an  office  of 
love ;  until  the  conviction  broke  slowly  on 
her  mind  that  her  motives  were  not  un- 
derstood, and  that  she  was  only  aiding  to 
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break  the  heart  already  so  bowed  down 
with  sorrow.  The  gentleness  of  her  dis- 
position had  then  triumphed  over  all  her 
personal  soitows;  and  one  day  when  she 
saw  Gonstancia  more  than  usually  helpless^ 
trying,  and  then  giving  up  resignedly,  some 
fruitless  attempt  to  help  herself,  she  threw 
herself  about  her  neck,  and  then  at  her 
feet ;  it  was  meant  as  a  prayer  for  recon- 
ciliation, but  it  came  too  late. 

Gonstancia  regarded  her  with  a  look  of 
momentary  surprise ;  and  after  that,  her  in- 
creased  assiduities  about  her  person,  which 
became  each  day  more  indispensable,  she 
received  as  before,  unsought  and  unthanked. 
But  not  for  this  did  Margherita  any  more 
shrink  from  the  chilling  office  of  tending 
one  in  whom  intellect  slumbered,  and  in 
whom  every  sensibility  seemed  one  by  one 
expiring.  Galm,  and  the  soft  air  of  a  genial 
season  had,  as  it  were,  gathered  together 
all  that  remained  unconsumed  of  the  embers 
of  life  in  the  frame  of  Gonstancia  to  bum 
yet  a  little  while,  and  make  its  last  hours 
brighter  than  many  she  had  lately  passed. 
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A  day  or  two  after  her  arrival  in  Milan, 
and  whilst  reduced  to  so  lamentable  a  degree 
of  feebleness  as  to  be  unable  to  leave  her 
couch,  Bemabo  Yisconti  had  signified  his 
intention  of  visiting  her,  and  of  bringing 
his  son,  her  future  husband,  to  present  him 
to  her.  Buondelmonte  no  longer  inflicted 
his  presence  on  his  child.  Margherita^  who 
had  witnessed  the  effect  of  one  of  his  visits 
of  late,  had  frankly  told  him  that  illness  had 
unsettled  his  daughter's  mind,  and  that  his 
coming  filled  her  with  terror  to  such  a  d^ree, 
that  she  feared  the  worst  if  he  persisted  in 
approaching  her.  This  old  man,  through  life 
the  slave  of  the  sternest  passions  that  dwell 
in  the  human  breast,  had  been  little  £uniliar 
with  the  gentle  forbearances  that  grow  so 
imperceptibly  in  the  heart  of  men  accus- 
tomed to  much  intercourse  with  young 
females.  The  source  of  all  that  was  popular 
and  captivating  in  his  character,  of  all  that 
was  evil  and  debasing,  because  cruel  and 
tyrannical,  in  his  disposition,  was  a  fearless 
pride,  which  no  adverse  fortune,  no  domestic 
affliction,  had  had  the  power  to  moderate. 
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He  was  soured  by  contradiction ;  his  heart 
had  been  well-nigh  broken  bj  the  fate  of 
his  only  son ;  but  his  heart  was  hardened, 
and  his  long  habits  of  arrogance  became 
confirmed.  As  long  as  his  soil  lived,  there 
was  always,  at  least,  one  humanizing  in- 
fluence in  his  bosom,  which  extended  it- 
self to  the  maiden  who  shared  his  roof; 
but  when  the  sword  of  an  enemy  had  slain 
that  youth,  and  vengeance  took  the  place 
of  love — his  single  weakness-^ he  became 
more  than  ever  stubborn,  irritable,  and 
cruel,  even  towards  his  only  .remaining 
child. 

The  warning  he  received  from  Margherita 
to  come  less  frequently  into  the  presence  of 
Cionstancia,  or  to  temper  with  something 
more  of  gentleness  the  inhuman  decision 
which  wajs  slaying  intellect  and  life,  com- 
pleted the  measure  of  his  impatience,  and 
he  forthwith  ceased  altogether  to  approach 
her  chamber.  He  had  signified  to  Mar- 
gherita the  intention  of  the  Yisconti,  and 
bade  her,  if  possible,  rouse  the  attention  of 
his  daughter  to  receive  him  with  some  show 
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of  cordiality.  Margherita  dreaded  that  the 
mere  mention  of  marriage  might  shock  her, 
that  the  introduction  of  strangers  into  her 
presence  might  throw  her  into  one  of  those 
long  dreamj*  trances  which  usually  attended 
any  announcement  or  allusion  which  much 
moved  her.  But  this  was  not  the  cajse  ;  when 
the  name  of  Bemabo  was  mentioned  to  her,  she 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  him.  ''  He  was  her 
godfather/'  she  added,  ^^  and  had  been  always 
kind  to  her  f  the  allusion  to  his  son  and  to 
her  own  nuptials  took  less  hold  of  her  com- 
prehension; she  bade  Margherita  by  all 
means  bring  them. 

The  interview  had  accordingly  taken  place. 
Ludovico  Yisconti  contented  himself  with 
once  gazing  upon  her  beautiful  brow,  and 
then,  so  fully  convinced  was  he  that  his 
words  would  neither  be  understood  nor 
cause  alarm,  that  he  hesitated  not  to  say 
aloud  to  his  father, 

"  The  poor  girl  is  bereft  of  intellect.  What 
can  Buondelmonte  have  meant  by  thus  fordsg 
her  from  the  quiet  of  her  own  home  V^ 

Bemabo  cast  upon  his  son  a  glance  that 
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pierced  into  the  deepest  secrets  of  his  bosom ; 
he  whispered  into  his  ear  the  word  "  Be- 
ware V'  and  then  bent  down  and  kissed  the 
forehead  of  the  beautiful  girl  whom  he  in- 
tended so  shortly  for  his  adopted  child.  He 
was  himself,  in  the  first  moments  of  that  in- 
terview, also  tempted  to  believe  her  ndnd 
and  health  equally  ruined  ;  but  a  long  and 
patient  conversation  convinced  him  that  this 
was  not  the  case.  When  any  topic  touched 
accidentally  upon  her  father  or  times  past, 
her  words  wandered  and  her  countenance 
altered ;  but  on  the  subject  of  the  pompous 
assembly  of  princes  and  warriors  then  in 
Milan,  and  of  the  f^tes  approaching,  she 
conversed  with  perfect  coherence,  and  with 
as  much  interest  as  a  young  girl  might  be 
expected  to  do.  He  then  spoke  of  the  ap- 
proaching nuptials  of  the  Lady  Yiolante 
with  the  English  prince,  and  she  expressed 
much  desire  to  attend  them ;  he  next  psussed 
to  those  of  the  playmate  of  her  childhood, 
his  daughter  Donina,  with  Sir  John  Hawke- 
wood!  At  that  name  her  cheek  became 
deadly  pale ;  she  folded  her  arms  across  her 
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bosom,  bent  down  her  head,  and  remamed 
long  silent.  When  she  spoke  again,  the 
golden  thread  of  coherency  was  broken,  and 
she  talked  of  Florence  and  of  the  nunnery 
in  which  she  had  passed  so  many  years. 
When  Bemabo  rose  to  leave  her,  his  son,  no 
doubt  well  warned,  of  his  own  accord  raised 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  they  departed ;  the 
father  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  her  case 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy. 

Heartrending  as  was  the  situation  of  Gon- 
stancia  to  witness,  Margherita  was  often 
tempted  to  envy  those  long  abstractions  in 
which  her  sorrows  were  at  least  slumbering ; 
and  to  wish  ardently  for  the  relief  which 
death  seemed  so  speedily  bringing.  Her 
own  position  was  singularly  trying:  the 
evil  fortune  of  Gonstancia  seemed  to  have 
made  all  things  conspire  to  tantalize  her 
with  a  cruel,  and  doubtless  a  delusive  hope ; 
yet  she  continued,  with  determined  vigil- 
ance, to  check  the  feelings  which  she  well 
remembered  had  drawn  down  a  malediction 
from  Fra  Francesco,  the  monk  of  St.  Geoige 
of  Florence. 
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No  sooner  had  Bemabo  and  his  son  quit- 
ted the  apartment,  than  Maigherita  moved 
the  couch  of  Constancia  to  the  open  window, 
raised  her  so  that  she  could  command  a 
view  of  the  tasteful  grounds  beneath,  and 
placed  herself  on  a  low  stool  at  her  feet. 
In  this  position  Constancia  had  mused  away 
more  than  one  hour  without  speaking;  when 
suddenly  Margherita  beheld  the  colour  rush 
like  a  flood  of  crimson  over  her  neck,  cheeks, 
and  brow,  and  then  as  suddenly  become  ex- 
tinguished, leaving  them  ghastly  and  corpse- 
like. She  had  partially  risen  on  her  couch, 
and  her  glance  became  fixed  and  piercing ; 
her  hands  were  convulsively  pressed  toge- 
ther, and  her  lips  opened  as  if  a  scream  had 
passed  them.  Margherita  sprang  up  from 
her  seat  and  looked  forth  into  the  gardens ; 
there  she  beheld  the  tall  figure  of  a  man 
bounding  over  every  impediment ;  in  the 
space  of  another  minute  he  was  in  the  room, 
and  the  poor  heart-broken,  health-ruined 
girl  was  in  the  arms  of  Reginald,  and  press- 
ed upon  his  bosom. 

The  impetuosity   of  his  feelings  would 
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have  prevented  one  haying  all  the  energy 
of  health  in  so  fragile  a  frame  from  moving 
whilst  his  arms  were  about  her ;  but  Con- 
stancia  had  no  energy,  and  at  that  moment 
her  power  was*  less  than  that  of  childhood. 
Tears,  the  first  that  had  flowed  for  many 
months,  were  upon  her  cheeks;  and  when 
Reginald,  struck  perchance  by  the  wild  beat- 
ing  of  the  heart  he  pressed,  by  the  motion- 
less  stillness  with  which  she  lay  in  his  arms, 
held  her  from  him  to  look  into  her  eyes^  as 
into  her  very  soul  for  his  welcome,  the  ex- 
pression that  met  his  glance  was  of  joy  so 
full,  that  he  perceived  not  at  the  moment 
the  ravages  which  the  cheek  had  suffered 
since  his  lips  last  rested  on  them.  The 
first  effort  of  her  returning  strength  was 
to  raise  her  arms,  to  wind  them  about  his 
neck,  to  strive  to  bend  his  lips  once  more  to 
hers.  Reginald  held  her  in  his  arms,  as  he 
might  have  done  an  infant;  and  the  long 
interval  of  misery  was  forgotten,  as  was 
also  the  purport  of  his  visit.  Maigfaerita 
had  resumed  her  seat  when  he  ent^ed, 
and  with  her  folded  hands  lying  in  her 
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lap,  bad  continued  a  pale  and  mute  wit- 
ness of  this  passionate  meeting. 

It  was  no  dream  that  now  gave  the  bril- 
liancy to.  those  eyes,  the  beautiful  and  spark- 
ling tint  to  those  cheeks !  it  was  not  any  of 
the  mind's  delusions  which  made  the  lips 
that  had  so  long  held  converse  with  death, 
pour  out  the  glowing  language  of  a  con- 
suming love.  No !  health  might  be  gone 
for  ever,  the  veiy  minutes  of  life  might 
be  numbered;  but  the  intellect  was  again 
victorious,  it  burned  brightly  as  ever,  it 
had  awaked  from  a  long  slumber,  it  was 
refreshed,  and  utterly  fearless  of  relapse. 
In  the  ecstasies  of  the  present,  the  past 
and  the  future  were  alike  lost  sight  of; 
but  when  the  striking  of  some  bell  or  the 
sound  of  distant  horses  reached  him  from 
the  city,  the  glorious  brightness  that  was 
before  his  vision,  narrowing  its  extent  so 
that  he  saw  but  the  joyous  and  beautiful 
features  before  him,  was  suddenly  dissipated, 
and  the  veil  moved  away,  .first  from  the 
sufferings  of  the  dim  past,  and  then  from  the 
threatened  miseries  of  a  most  gloomy  future. 
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"Fear  not  to  acknowledge  it,  Constancia," 
said  her  impetuous  lover,  "  as  I  fear  not  to 
say  it^  the  proud  and  cold  being  that  has 
thus  long  separated  us  has  to  account  b^ore 
God  for  all  its  consequences  !^* 

"  They  are  past,  Reginald,^'  said  the  maiden 
timidly,  "and  for  my  sake  let  him  be  for- 
given/' 

It  was  not  till  now  that  Reginald  per- 
ceived the  alteration  in  all  things  with  her. 
He  made  no  reply,  but  stood  long  mutely 
contemplating  the  wreck  of  health  and 
strength  which  that  frail  frame  presented. 
"  If  the  past  be  remedied,^'  he  said  at  length, 
"  for  thy  sake,  beloved  one,  it  may  be  for- 
given. But,  in  order  that  the  future  may 
not  place  such  remedy  beyond  our  power,  I 
must  bear  thee  hence ;  and  how,  my  poor 
girl,  art  thou  to  support  the  exertions  that 
may  be  demanded  of  thee  1" 

"Fear  not,  Reginald,*'  she  said  eagerly 
"  Oh  !  fear  not.  So  that  I  am  where  thou 
art,  I  have  no  fear,  no  suffering.  Bear  me 
where  thou  wilt,  so  that  thou  doi^  it  quick- 
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"  That  will  I,  my  beloved  one  V  he  said ; 
"I  will  be  again  with  thee  at  dusk  to-morrow, 
and  before  sunrise  thou  shalt  be  mine  by 
vows  sworn  at  God's  altar,  and  which  thy 
father  shall  not  venture  to  gainsay.  Wert 
thou  once  lawfully  mine,  my  right  becomes 
the  right  of  three  thousand  lances,  and  we 
may  defy  alike  thy  father  and  the  Visconti. 
Margherita,'^  he  said,  "lifting  the  hand  of 
that  young  maiden  to  his  lips,  "  wilt  thou  too 
go  hence  with  us  ?  I  will  take  thee  where 
thou  wilt  meet  with  gentle  comforters.'' 

"  Let  me  but  stand  with  thee  at  the  altar 
when  thou  weddest  her,"  she  replied  ;  "  it  is 
a  scene  which  fittest  terminates  the  service 
of  a  handmaiden,  and  all  the  kindness 
which  thou  canst  deal  to  me  will  be  com- 
plete." 

Reginald  again  bent  over  the  slight  form, 
the  flushed  cheek  of  Gonstancia ;  her  arms 
were  again  clasped  round  his  neck,  her  bo* 
som  heaved  fearfully,  and  the  sad  stoiy  of 
ruined  health  which  his  fears  had  already 
whispered  to  him,  -  she  now  confirmed  when 
her  face  was  hidden  from  his  view. 

VOL.  in.  K 
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^'  Let  it  not  be  later  than  to-morrow,  dear 
Reginald/'  she  said ;  '^  my  moirows,  as  I  now 
live,  are  all  counted/* 

*^  Doubt  it  not,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  at  dusk 
^morrow  I  will  surely  be  again  with  thee.'' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  day  following  was  that  appointed  by 
the  Visconti  for  the  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials of  his  niece.     It  was  a  brilliant  sum- 
mer day :  how  like  in  this  favoxu^d  clime 
is  one  day  to  another  throughout  the  long 
season  of  calm  and  beauty !    Subject  to  no 
caprices  of  intermittent  gloom,  the  glorious 
heavens  are  without  a  cloud  to  trouble  the 
serene  splendour  of  their  vast  horizon  ;  there 
are  no  days,  chiU  and  cheerless,  like  stray 
days  of  winter,  forcing  themselves  into  the 
soimy  series  of  joy^  hotirs ;  but,  day  and 
night,  are  the  vaulted  heavens  alike  blue 
and  speckless.    Rising  and  setting,  the  sun 
is  ever  glorious ;  the  same  sounds  of  glad 
oreatores,  the  same  fi^agrance  of  blushing 
flowers  and  sweet  plants  welcome  him  t    Well 
had  been  such  a  season  chosen  for  the  union 
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of  hearts,  and  for  a  time  of  festmty !  The 
long-looked  for  wedding-day  was  come,  and 
come  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  southern  sum- 
mer ;  and  men  considered  sunshine  and  the 
untroubled  skies  as  omens  of  a  happy  life 
for  the  brides. 

Yiolante  looked  out  upon  the  same  rich 
gardens  as  did  Constanda;  her  cheek  was 
pale,  and  her  aspect  that  of  weariness :  her 
eyes  had  watched  the  first  streaks  of  da?m, 
her  ear  caught  the  first  sounds  of  the  fes- 
tivities of  her  wedding-day.  From  sunrise 
to  dusk,  every  hour  of  that  day  had  its 
apportioned  ceremony ;  and  the  chroniclers 
of  those  pompous  pageants  have  recorded 
with  the  minuteness  due  to  matters  of  such 
moment  every  separate  transaction  attend- 
ing them.  They  have  not  withheld  their 
courtly  admiration  from  the  chaste  demean- 
our and  the  rare  beauty  of  the  bride,  firom 
the  princely  bearing,  the  benign  aspect  of 
the  bridegroom  ;  but  they  have  cautiously 
abstained  from  hinting  at  the  pale  cheeks 
and  the  flurried  and  timid  manner  with 
which  the  lady  approached  the  altar.     The 
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hour  had  not  jet  come  for  commencing  the 
day^s  pageant ;  but  Violante  had  left  a  fever- 
ish bed  for  the  cool  air  of  the  garden,  and, 
with  languid  steps,  trailed  herself  joylessly 
from  flower  to  fountain,  plucking  and  throw- 
ing from  her  the  dew-steeped  chalices  of  the 
plants  about  her.  She  had  wandered  to  the 
end  of  an  iron-fenced  enclosure  furthest 
from  the  house,  •  and  had  seated  herself  on 
the  brink  of  a  richely  sculptured  marble 
fountain,  when  a  small  gate  was  opened 
near  her,  and  Bemabo  Yisconti  entered  the 
gardens;  he  secured  the  gate  behind  him, 
and  then  approached  and  took  his  seat  be- 
side her.  He  was  already  dressed  for  the 
first  scene  of  the  da/s  pageant ;  and  though 
his  costimie  was  gorgeous  and  much  studied, 
tiiere  was  about  his  features  an  expression 
of  impatience  which  showed  that  his  mind 
was  not  entirely  given  up  to  the  general 
pursuit.  His  aspect,  when  he  raised  his 
niece's  hand  to  his  lips,  was  calm,  but  grave, 
"  I  have  sought  you,  Violante,*'  he  said, 
*'  thus  early,  that  I  might  find  your  spirit  as 
yet  unagitated  by  the  busy  scenes  that  later 
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must  occupy  jou.  I  know,  dear  girl,  that 
70U  have  thought  mj  conduct  to  jou  unkind 
in  this  matter ;  you  hare  judged  of  my  heart 
as  others  do  who  know  me  less ;  but  the  day 
will  come  when  you  will  look  back  upon 
these  matters  differently,  and  wonder  that 
I  should  even  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
speak  to  you  as  I  am  now  doing.  I  have 
always  loved  you ;  and,  had  my  graceless 
son  had  the  confidence  to  unbosom  himself 
in  time,  I  would  have  studied  even  your 
pleasure  in  this  matter.  The  alliance  with 
England  is  of  importance,  and  might  have 
been  secured  by  any  other  of  thy  sisters  or 
cousins ;  but  it  is  now  past  remedy,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  this  early  cross  in  your 
attachments  will  be  met  as  a  virtuous  and 
noble  lady  should  meet  it.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  hint  at  ungentleness  with  you,  but 
my  honour  n^ust  not  be  tarnished  by  snares 
laid  for  you  by  my  son ;  what  I  have  told 
him,  I  now  repeat  to  you :  What  happens  by 
night  in  Milan  is  not  less  known  to  me 
than  what  passed  at  Marignano.  He  must 
bend  to  his  fate,  as  you  must  to  yours.     I 
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trust  that  a  few  days  of  acquaintance  with 
somewhat  rough  usage  may  have  taught  him 
to  reason  wisely/' 

Tears  dropped  from  the  cheek  of  Violante . 
into  the  hand  which  she  held.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  silence  she  looked  up  into  his 
fixce  and  answered,  ^  They  are  the  last^  sir, 
that  I  shall  weep  over  the  long  dream  of 
many  years.  A  maiden  is  surely  privileged 
to  shed  a  few  tears ;  even  the  English  war* 
riors,  who  will  be  the  most  anxious  to  look 
upon  the  features  of  one  about  to  be  so 
nearly  bound  to  them,  will  think  them  but 
maidenly  and  well/' 

"  Thou  hast  wept  overmuch  ah-eady,  my 
sweet  niece,"  said  Visconti,  moved  by  the  mix- 
ture of  playfulness  and  plaintiveness  in  her 
tone.  ^'  These  English  knights  boast  to  us  of 
the  fair  cheeks  and  brighteyes  of  their  damsels. 
I  would  not  that  men  should  say  there  were 
fairer  maidens  in  their  cold  clime  than  here. 
Look  up,  Violante,"  he  continued,  cheer- 
fully :  "  By  my  faith,  if  any  rash  one  shall 
say  as  much  in  fa^vour  of  his  English  dames, 
thy  old  uncle  will  himself  break  a  lance  in 
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thy  defence.    So  wend  we  in.    I  have  had 
thy  cousin  Donina  with  me  already,  and 
have  been  chosen  arbitrator  in  matters  of 
much  moment  between  her  and  her  hand- 
maidens.    I  must,  by  the  way,  become  thy 
humble  suppliant,  fair  lady,  for  the   pro- 
tection of  my  sweet  child,  when  her  liege 
lord  shall  quit  the  wars  of  these  lands  and 
carry  his  bow  and  lance  back  into  thy  king- 
dom.     She  will  want,  not  a  protector  to 
ward  off  the  ordinary  ills  of  fortune,  but  a 
gentle  bosom  into  which  at  times  to  pour 
her  little  doubts  and  confidences.     She  is,  as 
thou  knowest,  a  timid  and  joyous  creature, 
such  as  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  heart  of 
no  one  to  injure  in  thought  or  word.     She 
will  take  the   grand   leap   of   matrimony 
before  thee,  and  I  doubt  not  with  equal 
grace  and  desperation.     And  now,  Yiolante, 
get  thee  to  thy  toilet :  thou  wilt  think  of  me 
at  times  hereafter ;  and  remember,  if  thou 
feelest  kindness  for  the  sake  of  the  days  of 
thy  childhood,  bestow  it  in  thy  care  of  the 
child  I  give  thee  for  thy  companion." 
On  the  steps  to  the  terrace  leading  to  her 
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own  apartment  Bemabo  Visconti  left  her, 
and  she  entered  her  chamber  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  she  had  known  of  late.  The  in- 
sight into  the  single  weakness  of  a  heart 
judged  by  common  report  to  be  hard  as 
adamant,  had  enabled  this  young  princess  to 
view  her  own  lot  with  more  courage. 

The  business  of  the  day  fiurly  began ;  never 
for  a  century  before  or  since  did  the  city  of 
Milan  behold  so  glorious  an  assembly  of 
warriors,  knights,  and  nobles.  The  citizens 
shrank  into  their  shells,  too  thankful  that 
the  hoofs  of  ten  thousand  cavalry  did  not 
trample  them  into  annihilation.  By  mid- 
day two  of  the  long-contemplated  marriages 
were  completed.  Sir  John  Hawkewood,  in 
the  presence  of  the  brother  of  his  king, 
received  his  young  and  gentle  bride  from 
the  hand  of  Reginald.  She  remarked  in 
after  tiihes  the  fits  of  abstraction  and  ab- 
ruptness with  which  the  young  Englishman 
attended  her,  and  the  cold  feel  and  occa- 
sional trembling  of  his  hand,  as  he  conducted 
her  to  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Lionel  Duke  of 
Clarence  was  wedded  to  Yiolante  Visconti, 
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who  was  led  to  the  altax  by  her  cousin  Lu- 
dovico;  no  single  syllable  passed  between 
them,  nor  did  even  a  pressure  of  the  hand 
convey  at  that  moment  any  token,  of  their 
bereavement. 

The  mom^t  that  the  brides  quitted  the 
church,  began  a  series  of  festivities,  unri- 
valled in  Christendom  in  that  age,  and  sel- 
dom surpassed  in  any.  To  the  pages  of 
those  chroniclers,  who  with  an  amiable  ver- 
satility turned  their  pens  from  -the  battle- 
field to  the  festive  board,  from  the  massaoe 
of  the  population  of  a  town  to  the  chivalrous 
pomps  of  a  tournament,  from  the  violation 
of  nunneries  to  the  soft  song  of  the  chaste 
beauty  of  a  bride  and  her  bride-maidens^  the 
reader,  curious  in  such  matters,  is  referred 
for  the  sequel  of  these  celebrated  nuptials ; 
he  may  discover  some  curious  particulars  of 
the  tastes  of  the  English  brid^oom,  and  an 
omen  clear  and  melancholy  of  the  swift  and 
tragical  issue  of  those  festivities. 

Sir  John  Hawkewood  was  in  no  hurry  to 
introduce  his  young  wife  to  ike  abasing 
scenes  of  a  camp  life,  nor  was  he  himself  as 
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prompt  as  he  had  been  to  endue  his  armour 
when  the  trumpet  called,  nor  to  plunge  again 
into  the  perilous  mazes  of  the  dark  and 
bloody  policy  of  the  Yisconti.  It  is  pro* 
bable  that  at  this  period  he  was  already  con* 
temjdating  the  acquisition  of  a  fixed  home, 
and  that  the  dty  of  Florence,  which  beyond 
all  other  states^  had  sought  by  courtesies  and 
presents  to  invite  him  within  its  walls,  was 
the  spot  towards  which  his  inclinations 
pointed.  From  a  wearying  succession  of 
pageants,  Hawkewood,  too  happy  further  to 
concern  himself  in  the  part  acted  in  them  by 
his  own  company,  too  much  occupied  with 
his  recent  and  glorious  acquisition  to  advert 
to  the  feelings  of  his  friend,  took  his  young 
bride  into  the  regal  retirement  of  a  villa 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Visconti,  and  anudst 
the  flower-gardens  of  that  temporary  abode, 
passed  the  few  days  allowed  for  his  repose. 
Whilst  every  house  in  Milan  was  giving 
forth  its  multitudes  to  the  festival  of  the 
marriages,  the  home  of  Constancia  was  un- 
molested by  any  visitors.  Buondelmont-e 
had  his  part  to  act  in    the   pageant,  al- 
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though  owing  to  the  ill  health  of  his  daugh- 
ter»  not  the  prominent  part  he  had  intended* 
Yisconti  also,  though  much  attached  to 
Gonstanda,  and  firmly  resolved  upon  accom- 
plidiing  the  purpose  for  which  she  had  come 
to  Milan,  had,  in  the  multitude  of  the  occu- 
pations of  that  busy  day,  contented  himself 
with  sending  to  her  his  good  wishes,  with 
the  many  munificent  presents  he  had  pre- 
pared for  her.  The  thoughts  of  the  whole 
of  that  vast  population  appeared  busied  in 
far  other  matters  than  the  poor  invalid  and 
a  sick  chamber.  Reginald  had  undertaken 
a  perilous  and  daring  task — one  upon  which 
he  was  contented  to  stake  life ;  and  in  the 
accomplishment  of  which  he  had  considered 
well  the  interests  in  league  against  him, 
and  was  prepared  to  contend  with  a  legion 
of  spies,  and  in  the  sequel  to  defy  the 
mighty  power,  the  unpardoning  and  cruel 
vengeance  of  the  Visconti. 

Every  resource  of  his  able  mind,  of  his  in- 
domitable character,  rose  readily  to  his  aid. 
He  shook  off  the  sullenness  and  haughtiness 
of  his  late  demeanour;  he  mixed  assiduously 
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with  the  men  whom  he  might  eventuallj 
need  for  his  instruments ;  and  when,  as  far  as 
human  foresight  was  available,  he  had  pre- 
pared eveiything  for  the  great  venture,  he 
shook  off  for  the  time  all  further  thought  of 
the  result,  and  applied  himself  with  a  serene 
brow  and  a  resolute  heart  to  fulfil  his  share 
of  the  duties  of  the  day's  pomps,  and  to 
afford  to  Hawkewood  the  office  of  friendship 
which  he  had  volunteered  in  leading  Donina 
to  the  altar,  and  delivering  her  to  his  care 
for  ever.  The  ceremonial  of  that  marriage 
had  severely  attested  his  firmness ;  his  hand 
had  more  than  once  trembled,  as  evil  fore- 
bodings flashed  through  his  mind;  but  he 
continued  with  a  composed  countenance  to 
accompany  the  principal  actors  of  the  day 
through  the  ceremonial  prepared  for  them. 
He  had  passed  from  review  to  tournament, 
and  from  the  tournament  to  that  celebrated 
banquet,  which  historians  thought  of  moment 
sufficient  to  immortalise.  To  their  volumes 
the  reader  is  once  more  referred  for  the 
very  accurate  eniuneration  of  the  viands 
and  the  marshalling  of  the  company. 
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Ranald,  though  not  psiticakurj  interest^ 
ed  at  any  time  about  poetry  and  poets,  and 
never  less  so  than  on  that  occasion,  had  sat 
next  but  one  to  Francesco  Petrarca,  the  Bo- 
man  laureate;  and  had  for  a  time  had  his 
thoughts  wiled  away  from  his  own  sorrows, 
by  the  eloquent  and  pledntive  murmuxii^ 
with  which  that  gifted  spirit  mourned  ow 
the  recent  loss  of  his  child.^  He  saw  thai 
whilst  the  English  prince  occupied  the  seat 
on  the  Yisconti's  right  hand,  that  cm  hia  left 
was  reserved  for  the  great  captain  of  his  ag^ 
and  that  Hawkewood  throughout  the  day 
was  allowed  precedence  of  every  knight  and 
noble  assembled  within  the  city.  Bemabo 
YisQonti  was  not  a  man  to  estimate  the  lord 
of  a  petty  sovereignty  above  the  leader  of 
three  thousand  horse,  and  those  of  the  most 
dreaded  company  that  had  ever  yet  he&k 
known  in  Italy.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
munificent  presents  made  by  the  father  to 
the  bride,  Reginald  had  received  for  his 
share  a  magnificent  charger,  and  a  complete 

*  Corio,  Storia  di  Milano. 
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suit  of  axmour ;  and  he  inwardly  thought  at 
the  time  how  soon  he  might  haye  an  occa- 
sion to  tiy  the  temper  of  both.  In  the 
mean  time,  how  were  the  hours, — nay  the 
very  minutes^  of  that .  day  counted  by  the 
forgotten  inmates  of  the  residence  allotted 
to  Buondelmonte  1  Margherita  knew  that 
the  crisis  of  her  &te  was  coming,  that  a  few 
hours  more  must  decide  all  things  for  her  in 
this  world ;  and  she  went  about  her  duty  of 
preparations  with  a  constrained  calmness,  the 
hopeless  anguish  of  despair.  Every  syllable 
of  the  hust  interview  with  Reginald  rung  in 
her  brain,  and  every  scene  of  that  meeting 
was  pictured  in  endless  and  torturing  repe- 
tition before  her  eyes.  The  phantasm  was 
so  vivid  that  it  seemed  actually  distinct  and 
real  to  her  corporeal  vision. 

The  acclamations  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands^ the  deep-toned  bells  of  every  church 
throughout  the  city,  gave  up  their  mingling 
soimds  in  united  jubilee,  and  were  borne 
loudly  into  the  chamber  in  which  they  were. 
The  day  passed  slowly  over,  and  sunset 
came  at  last;  the  glorious  luminary  went 
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to  its  rest  in  its  midsummer  brightness,  and 
Margherita  placed  herself  at  the  window  of 
the  chamber  to  look  upon  it  as  if  for  the 
last  time  in  this  life ;  she  resumed,  mecha- 
nicallj,  the  same  crouching  attitude  into 
which  she  had  shrunk  humbled  whilst  Ra- 
nald had  been  present;  her  hands  were 
clasped  upon  her  knees,  her  head  bent  for- 
ward, and  her  laige  bright  eyes  fixed  appa- 
rently on  visions  between  her  and  the  glow- 
ing west.  There  was  an  appearance  of 
lethargy  about  her  until  the  last  streak  of 
light  fieuied,  until  the  gorgeous  dyes  one  after 
another  disappeared,  and  she  then  woke  up 
abruptly  from  her  slumbery  inaction. 

"  Come,  lady,''  she  exclaimed,  "  he  perils 
life  and  limb ;  keep  him  not  waiting !  Hark ! 
hear  you  his  step  V^ 

Gonstancia  started :  there  was  a  step, 
there  was  a  sound  of  crashing  branches ;  the 
step  came  nearer,  a  closely-mufled  figure 
sprang  into  the  chamber.  It  was  Reginald ! 
He  had,  as  he  thought,  so  played  his  part 
throughout  that  anxious  day  as  to  baffle  the 
sharpest  vigilance  of  the  many  spies  against 
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whom  Hawkewood  had  warned  him,  and  he 
was  DOW  prepared  to  triumph  or  to  die. 

In  the  first  moment  of  his  arrival,  his 
countenance  was  so  stem,  his  eye  so  flashing 
with  pride  and  defiance,  that  the  timid  girl 
trembled  as  if  all  hope  were  again  wrecked* 
But  swiftly  as  thought  that  aspect  altered, 
even  in  that  moment,  with  so  much  at  stake, 
he  would  not  deny  himself  the  luxury  of 
presaing  that  beloved,  form  to  his  bosom,  of 
whispering  of  the  joy  to  come. 

'^Lean  on  me,  dearest,^'  he  said,  ''and 
spare  thy  force  whilst  thou  mayest.  I  have 
pages'  cloaks  as  disguises  for  you,  and,  Mar- 
gherita^  you  must  consent  to  wear  them  and 
make  what  speed  we  may  through  the  town; 
I  have  horses  awaiting  us,  and  if  you  have 
but  the  strength  for  that  last  exertion,  all 
life's  sorrows  finish  with  us.  Once  mine,  I 
wiU  defy  them." 

Reginald  had  bought  with  gold,  with  such 
a  sum  as  human  life  was  valued  at,  for  it 
was  at  the  risk  of  life,  the  entry  and  exit 
of  the  ducal  gardens.  With  a  speed  for 
which  the  frail  limbs  of  his  companions 
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were  little  adapted,  he  hurried*  them  throng 
the  extended  pleasure-grounds,  scarcely  turn- 
ing a  single  step  from  the  straight  line> 
either  to  seek  the  more  covered  pathways^ 
or  to  avoid  the  soft  soil  of  the  flower-beds, 
l^owing  well  the  difficulty  that  must  attend 
the  endeavour  to  force  his  way  with  two 
weak  females  through  a  dense  and  festive 
populace,  he  had  preferred  performing  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  journey  from  the 
town  through  the  ducal  gardens,  although 
at  the  greater  risk  of  discovery ;  accordingly, 
the  portals  of  the  gardens  nearest  to  the 
city  gates  were  those  selected  by  him  for  his 
venturing  into  tiie  open  streets.  A  long 
pathway  was  before  him,  and,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  his  feelings,  he  missed  the  direct 
track  by  which  he  had  entered.  The  area 
laid  out  in  pleasure-grounds  had  been  con- 
trived by  Bemabo  with  his  customary  r^ard 
to  security,  and  planted  with  infinite  skill 
for  this  purpose. 

Reginald  had  led  his  companions  fart  and 
for  through  intersecting  alleys,  and  over  the 
borders  of  flowers,  breaking  from  one  maze 
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to  another ;  at  times  hidden  by  the  abun- 
dant feliage  of  the  trees,  and  at  times  com- 
pelled to  cross  lawns  in  full  view  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  palace,  before  he  paused  and 
became  convinced  that  he  had  missed  his 
waj,  and  that  he  retained  no  remembrance 
of  the  direction  in  which  he  wandered.  He 
perceived  also,  that  his  highly  excitable  tem- 
perament was  unfitting  him  for  a  sane  deci- 
sion ;  and  he  suddenly  stopped,  placed  Gon- 
stancia  on  a  seat  where  the  trees  screened 
her,  and  then,  after  taking  keen  scrutiny  of 
the  spot  in  which  he  left  her,  plimged  away 
to  force  a  direct  pathway,  and  discover,  if 
possible,  some  mark  by  which  to  recover  the 
trace  he  had  lost  To  his  astonishment,  after 
bursting  through  a  thorny  barrier,  he  foimd 
himself  in  front  of  the  very  terrace  from 
which  he  had,  almost  an  hour  previously, 
led- forth  his  companions. 

He  could  now  see  that  evening  was  ad- 
vancing, and  that  the  increasing  darki;ies8 
might  aid  his  retreat,  but  that  the  time 
elapsed  might  lead  the  step  of  some  atten- 
dant to  the  discovery  of  their  flight.     When 
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he  again  joined  Gonstancia,  he  found  her  £ur 
feebler  than  he  could  have  expected,  and 
scared  nearly  beyond  the  power  of  free 
agency.  With  great  difficulty,  with  words 
of  tender  encouragement,  turning  her  mind 
from  the  terrors  that  were  already  over- 
shadowing her,  he  pleaded,  he  implored,  even 
till  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  to  urge  her  to 
make  one  more  effort.  Leaning  upon  his 
arm  she  got  at  length  slowly  into  motion, 
and  Reginald  at  last  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  gate  of  the  gardens.  The  sentry  was  on 
his  beat,  and  it  was  ea^  to  see  by  the  quick- 
ness of  his  step  and  the  constant  turning  of 
his  glance  inwards^  studjdng  every  avenue 
that  opened  into  the  small  square  in  front  of 
the  gateway,  how  great  was  his  agitation. 
He  started  as  they  came  in  sight,  and  Ra- 
nald, as  he  hurried  outwards,  tossed  him  a 
purse  heavy  with  gold, 

"  Take  a  soldier's  counsel,  friend^**  he 
whispered,  ^'  trust  no  one,  but  haste  and  en- 
rol thyself  amongst  the  lances  of  the  White 
Company;  they  are  not  over  scrupulous, 
and  thou  wilt  have  protectors," 
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The  street  into  which  the  fugitives  now 
entered,  shook  with  the  measured  tread  of  a 
countless  multitude ;  the  air  about  them  was 
full  of  the  clamour  of  their  voices,  and  very 
few  steps  sufficed  to  plunge  them  into  the 
deepest  masses  of  those  vast  throngs.  Swayed 
hither  and  thither  by  the  capricious  impulse 
of  those  who  preceded  them,  they  were  borne 
sometimes  onward  so  rapidly  as  nearly  to  lift 
the  fragile  forms  of  the  young  maidens  from 
their  feet,  and  sometimes  as  rudely  back- 
ward, losing  the  space  they  had  gained  at  the 
oost  of  so  much  exertion.  With  his  arm 
ever  round  the  waist  of  Gonstancia,  with  the 
hand  of  Margherita  convulsiyely  clinging  to 
his  vest,  Reginald  still  urged  his  way  towards 
the  city  gate  ;  and  it  required  all  his  vigi- 
lance to  keep  his  companions  from  being 
crushed,  and  all  his  strength  to  force  his  way 
through  the  crowds.  No  word  had  been 
spoken  between  them  ;  they  quickened  their 
steps  BS  each  opening  in  the  throngs  offer- 
ed them  passage,  and  Reginald  felt  with 
augmenting  alarm,  that  on  such  occasions 
the  steps  of  Gonstancia  trailed  languidly. 
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and  her  weight  pressed  more  heavily  on  his 
arm. 

They  had  approached  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  city  gates  when  the  piercing  glance  of 
Margherita  detected  the  movements  of  an 
individual  so  disguised  that  she  failed  in 
every  effort  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  counte- 
nance, evidently  busied  in  tracking  their 
steps ;  for  he  had  more  than  once  been  borne 
from  them,  and  with  continued  struggles  had 
each  time  succeeded  in  approaching  them. 
The  quick  suspicion  that  shot  through  her 
mind,  accident  confirmed ;  their  eyes  met»  and 
she  then  pressed  the  arm  of  Reginald.  *'  Ton 
are  watched,"'  she  whispered ;  **  Giovacchino 
has  tracked  us ;  he  has  recognised  us,  and 
has  now  turned.* 

*^He  would  do  no  injury  to  Constanda!, 
maiden,^  replied  Reginald.  ^'Fear  not  for 
him.'' 

^  Haste !  haste ! "  replied  the  young  giil 
eagerly.  ^  I  tell  you  he  is  a  traitor,  he  has 
long  played  the  spy  on  you  ;  if  you  tany,  you 
are  lost." 

''  The  horsea  are  at  hand,"  replied  Re^- 
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nald.  "  A  few  more  minutes  of  exertion, 
dear  Gonstancia,  will  get  ns  to  the  gate,  and 
we  are  safe/^ 

The  force  of  Gonstancia  was  nearly  spent ; 
her  figure  drooped,  and  her  steps  glided  over 
the  stones  more  by  the  impulsion  of  the  po- 
pulace than  by  any  power  of  her  own  limbs. 
The  city  gates  had  not  yet  been  closed,  and 
in  the  stream  that  flowed  inward  and  out^ 
ward,  Reginald  and  his  companions  passed 
unperceived  and  unquestioned.  Once  in  the 
open  country,  he  ecusily  detached  himself 
from  the  more  thinly  packed  multitudes,  and 
sought  the  low  door  of  an  obscure  cottage, 
situated  not  many  paces  off  the  road  ;  in  a 
few  minutes  he  had  lifted  Gonstancia  on  to 
the  saddle  before  him,  and  darted,  with  the 
impetuosity  of  an  eagle  that  bursts  from  the 
snares,  out  into  the  open  country. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

About  two  miles  from  the  city  gates  was 
a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Yiigin.  It 
was  situated  in  the  bosom  of  a  wood  of  aged 
chestnuts,  and  from  time  out  of  mind  had 
been  used  only  for  an  occasional  mass,  when 
the  year  brought  round  the  anniversaries  of 
the  various  f£tes  of  its  heavenly  patroness. 
The  tall  trees  grew  nearly  up  to  its  veiy 
threshold,  and  their  branches  laid  the  weight 
of  their  abundant  foliage  down  upon  its 
roof.  It  was  in  a  dilapidated  and  cheerless 
state,  though  to  the  eye  not  without  a  charm. 
The  ivy  had  covered  its  walls  and  overtopped 
its  little  pointed  belfry  ;  the  rust  had  eaten 
away  the  iron  gratings  of  its  windows,  the 
vegetation  had  forced  up  the  stones  which 
formed  the  ascent  to  its  entry,  and  moss  and 
many   of  its   minute   and   kindred   plants 
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covered  the  various  ledges  which  its  front 
presented.  The  heavens  above  were  not 
less  blue  and  speckless  than  thej  had  been 
at  noon-day ;  the  star-beams  trembled  oji 
the  restless  foliage  of  the  chestnuts,  and  the 
clear  white  moon  appeared  to  stand  directly 
over  the  very  roof  of  this  sylvan  oratory. 

On  the  night  whose  incidents  occupy  us, 
there  were  signs  of  unusual  life  about  it ;  a 
feeble  light  glimmered  outwards  from  its 
windows,  the  door  was  partly  open,  and  a 
priest  already  in  the  robes  of  the  altar, 
paced,  with  a  quick  and  agitated  step,  the 
little  lawn  in  front  of  it.  He  had  thus 
waited,  and  watched  away  several  hours, 
stopping  to  listen  each  time  that  a  leaf 
fell  circling  to  the  earth,  or  that  the  breeze 
stirred  the  aged  branches  of  the  trees  above 
him  ;  he  would  then  resume  his  walk,  or 
hurry  within  the  building,  according  as  his 
ear  might  have  interpreted  such  noises. 
At  last  came  a  sound  which  there  was  no 
mistaking ;  the  branches  of  the  trees  were 
rudely  thrust  aside,  the  ground  was  struck 
by  the  fleet  hoofs  of  coming  horse,  and 
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presently  Reginald  dashed  up  to  the  door 
of  the  chapel.  He  lifted  Gonstancia  from 
her  saddle,  and  bore  her  within  the  chapel ; 
he  had  the  same  office  to  render  to  her 
companion,  for  the  limbs  of  Margherita 
were  stiff  and  nearly  powerless.  All  dis- 
guises were  'now  thrown  aside,  and  Re- 
ginald stood  arrayed  in  iron  from  head  to 
heeL  He  was  armed  with  sword  and  dagger, 
as  if  not  only  prepared,  but  expecting  to 
need  their  use. 

"  Now,  father,'^  said  the  youth,  "  we  are 
ready;  I  pray  you  lose  no  more  time  than 
your  ritual  requires.'^ 

The  priest  took  a  light  from  the  altar, 
and  asking  which  was  the  lady,  passed  it 
for  a  moment  before  the  pale  face  of  Gon- 
stancia, and  then  gave  it  into  the  hand  of 
Reginald  to  hold,  that  its  rays  might  fall 
upon  his  book.  Margherita  seated  herself 
upon  the  cold  stones  of  the  altar-step,  and 
lifted  her  pale  face  up  to  the  two  figures 
who  stood  by  her.  The  bride  was  exhausted 
and  wearied ;  it  was  evident  that  every 
nerve  was  strained  to  force  nature  to  sui&- 
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tain  her  for  the  few  more  minutes  that  were 
to  decide  her  fate.  She  leaned  the  whole 
weight  of  her  frame  against  the  tall  form 
of  her  lover;  his  arm  was  round  her  waist 
as  it  had  been  throughout  her  flight ;  he 
implored  her  to  have  but  a  few  minutes 
more  of  energy.  Their  trial  was  at  its 
extreme !  but  the  limbs  had  altogether  lost 
their  power,  and  he  then  wholly  upheld 
her.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  begun  ; 
the  words  of  the  ecclesiastic  appeared  to 
terrify  her,  and  she  fell  back  fainting  into 
the  arms  that  supported  her.  The  priest 
stopped. 

"  Read  on,"  exclaimed  Reginald  impe- 
riously ;  "  what  matters  it  whether  she  hears 
your  voice  1" 

"  Sir/'  replied  the  priest,  "  it  were  utterly 
useless  to  continue ;  with  the  lady  thus  in- 
capable of  signifying  her  consent,  the  mar- 
riage were  nidi ;  and  if  read  to  the  end 
would  avail  you  nothing.'' 

"  Sir  priest,"  replied  Reginald  with  a  com- 
pelled calm,  ^'  I  promised  thee  fifty  florins ; 
I  will  make  it  five  hundred  if  this  thing  be 
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proceeded  with;  is  not  the  lady's  coming 
hither  proof  sufficient  of  her  consent  ?" 

"  It  is  ample  proof,  worthy  sir  !**  was  the 
answer;  "and  if  you  desire  that  I  read 
through  the  service,  I  will  do  so ;  but  I 
warn  you  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
man,  null !  If  you  set  value  on'  the  world's 
opinion,  or  on  the  lady's  purity,  you  will 
not  persist  in  so  fruitless  a  ceremony." 

Reginald  stamped  his  heels  upon  the  stone 
floor,  in  bitter  rage,  till  the  roof  rung  with 
the  clash  of  his  armour.  "  Try,  Maigherita," 
he  exclaimed,  "  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  to 
rouse  her;  your  voice  is  more  familiar  to 
her  ears  than  mine.  Speak  to  her!  By 
God's  truth,  they  come — they  come!"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Gonstancia!"  he  shouted,  till 
the  rafters  above  him  rung  again.  The 
wild  despair  of  that  dread  cry  roused  the 
maiden.  She  looked  around  her;  and  the 
priest,  without  further  delay,  asked  her  the 
single  question,  for  the  "  Yes "  that  was  to 
bind  her  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  to  raise  her 
above  the  world's  interference.  He  bent 
his  ears  to  her  lips  to  catch  the  very  faintest 
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sound  of  articulation ;  he  placed  the  light 
near  to  her  lips  to  watch  even  for  their 
movement.  All  nvithin  the  chapel  was 
silent  as  the  grave,  but  without  was  the 
sound  of  crashing  boughs,  of  the  hoofs  of 
horses  spurred  to  their  utmost  speed.  The 
question  was  repeated ;  Reginald  himself  spoke 
to  her,  but  Gonstancia  made  no  answer :  her 
eyes  were  not  closed,  but  her  vague  glance 
sufficiently  convinced  the  priest  that  she 
had  no  longer  any  comprehension  of  what 
waj3  doing  about  her. 

"  It  is  hopeless,'^  he  said ;  "  she  is  ill  in 
mindr 

"  Then  is  all  hope  in  life  indeed  wrecked,'' 
exclaimed  Reginald,  "for  her,  and  for  me 
for  ever !" 

The  doors  of  the  chapel  were  dashed  in  : 
its  interior  was  instantly  filled  with  armed 
men  ;  their  blades  flashed  back  the  rays  of 
the  feeble  taper,  as  they  rushed  to  slay 
Reginald  at  the  altar.  Even  in  that  mo- 
ment of  utter  despair,  when  Reginald  wel- 
comed the  death  that  was  coming,  he  marked 
bis  foes.     He  placed  Gonstancia  in  the  arms 
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of  the  priest,  and  then  bounded  to  meet 
them.  The  first  blade  that  crossed  his  was 
that  of  Buondehnonte.  Had  none  been  there 
to  interfere  between  these  ill-matched  ene- 
mies, brief  would  have  been  the  struggle! 
The  first  blow  shore  away  the  helmet  firom 
the  head  of  the  old  man,  the  second  brought 
him  to  his  knee.  Manj  weapons  sought  to 
parry  the  furious  blows  of  the  Englishman; 
but  a  single  act  of  devotedness  of  Giovac- 
chino,  the  follower  of  the  old  noble,  more 
efiectually  served  him.  His  sword  had  been 
struck  from  his  grasp,  he  had  seen  his 
master  fall ;  and — powerless  otherwise  to 
aid  him — ^he  threw  himself  desperately  b^ore 
the  blade  of  Reginald.  Fleetly  and  power- 
fully as  that  blow  was  descending,  its  course 
was  suspended.  The  stem  heart  of  the 
striker  was  touched  by  the  heroism  of  the 
act,  and  he  flung  his  weapon  from  him ;  at 
the  same  instant,  the  sword  of  Buondehnonte, 
which  had  been  raised  to  the  aid  of  his  fol- 
lower, fell,  with  a  fury  which  blinded  him 
to  the  magnanimity  of  his  enemy,  upon  the 
unguarded  person  of  Reginald.    Whilst  stag* 
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gering  from  its  force,  a  dozen  more  weapons 
flashed  above  his  head,  and  he  was  struck  to 
the  earth.  Men  trampled  upon  his  body  in 
their  eagerness  to  seize  the  person  of  Con- 
stancia:  that  object  once  efifected,  Buon* 
delmonte  and  his  wounded  follower  were 
placed  on  horseback;  and  within  another 
hour,  the  body  of  the  English  knight  and 
the  sad  evidences  of  the  fraj,  were  alone 
left  to  cumber  the  pavement  of  that  peace- 
ful chapel. 

A  very  few  minutes  had  sufficed  for  the 
termination  of  this  bloody  struggle  of  the 
many  against  one.  Fortunately  for  Mar- 
gherita  the  necessities  of  her  young  mistress 
had  obliged  her  to  quit  the  scene  of  that 
fearful  encounter.  No  sooner  was  Gonstancia 
carried  into  the  little  chamber  attached  to 
the  chapel,  than  she  implored  the  terrified 
priest  to  return  and  endeavour  to  save  life. 
Shamed  by  the  reproaches,  rather  than 
touched  by  the  entreaties  of  Margherita,  he 
had  reluctantly  ventured  again  to  enter  the 
chapel,  but  it  was  without  any  decided  pur- 
pose of  interposing  in  the  fray.     He  threw 
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himself  on  his  knees  at  the  altar,  and  it  was 
probably  to  that  circumstance  he  owed  his 
safety ;  for  the  armed  men  had  rushed  past 
him,  burst  into  the  chamber  of  Gonstancia, 
and,  heedless  of  the  shrieks  of  her  attendant, 
borne  her  still  senseless  from  the  chapel.  Be- 
wildered by  the  swift  succession  of  the  inci- 
dents of  that  night,  Margherita  had  followed 
the  returning  steps  of  the  men-at-arms  into 
the  chapel,  and  there  beheld  the  prostrate 
form  of  Reginald.  His  assailants  had  trod- 
den over  him  as  they  departed,  and  she 
found  herself  the  sole  other  occupant  of  that 
defiled  sanctuary.  How  many  hours  she 
had  spent  kneeling  over  that  bleeding  form, 
uncertain  whether  life  was  extinct  or  not, 
and  without  any  e£Port  to  render  aid,  she 
knew  not ;  nor  was  she  conscious  of  the 
friendly  hand  of  the  priest,  who  at  length 
returned  with  assistance  to  convey  Reginald 
and  herself  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

We  have  long  abstained  from  adverting 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  youth  Lionel,  in  order 
that  their  appalling  sequel  might  not  inter- 
fere with  the  events  just  related,  although,  in 
the  order  of  time,  it  preceded  them.  Florence 
had  known  manj  changes ;  a  new  and  sin- 
gular conspiracy  had  convulsed  its  people 
during  the  time  that  Milan  rung  with  the 
festivities  of  the  late  marriages.  The  altered 
state  of  things  in  Tuscany  had  materially 
afifected  the  policy  of  the  Visconti,  and  de- 
cided at  once  the  future  career  of  Sir  John 
Hawkewood  and  his  company. 

Time  passed  with  its  usual  train  of  ex- 
citing emotions  over  Florence.  The  restless 
republicans  lived  as  was  their  habit  and 
their  delight,  in  an  element  of  mysterious 
whisperings,  of  groundless  rumours  and  dark 
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forebodings.  The  elder  Baxbadori  had  not 
been  recaptured,  and  his  son,  whose  gal- 
lantry had  so  materially  aided  his  escape, 
remained  cut  o£f  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  waiting  till  it  was  the  plea- 
sure of  the  magistrates  to  bring  him  to 
punishment.  The  romantic  story  of  his 
fiEither's  liberation  had  gone  abroad,  and  a 
strong  feeling  of  popular  sympathy  had  been 
excited  in  his  favour ;  so  imconcealed  and  so 
frequent  were  the  manifestations  of  this  sen- 
timent,  that  it  had  been  esteemed  prudent 
by  his  judges  to  delay  his  trial  until  a 
thousand  fabrications  respecting  his  fieunily's 
arrogance  and  his  father's  tyranny  had  been 
tried,  to  turn  the  feeling  of  the  mutable 
multitude  against  him.  In  this  attempt, 
however,  the  artifices  of  the  manifold  agen- 
cies of  the  palace  had  hitherto  failed  ;  a 
spirit  moved  amongst  the  people  to  vrtiom 
their  impulses  were  known  with  the  greatest 
nicety ;  and  as  each  day  passed  over,  firesh 
tales  of  the  cowardly  persecution  of  a  mere 
child  went  the  round  of  every  home  in  the 
city.      The  well-known  signs  of  a  tumult 
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began  to  be  more  apparent,  and  more  than 
one  of  the  magistrates  were  abready  doubting 
the  policy  of  the  step  they  were  persevering 
in.  The  natural  expiration  of  their  offices 
was  approaching ;  and,  as  they  had  delayed 
the  completion  of  the  matter  so  long,  the 
more  timorous  began  secretly  to  hope  that  it 
might  be  deferred  altogether  until  their  suc- 
cessors should  be  installed  in  their  honours 
and  rcsponsibilities. 

The  office  of  the  Gonfaloniere  was  also  to 
be  laid  down  by  Altoviti  at  the  same  period 
as  the  inferior  functions  of  his  colleagues ; 
and  it  formed  no  part  of  his  scheihe  to  leave 
his  vengeance  incomplete.  He  had  in  his 
own  mind  already  dated  the  day  and  the 
hour  of  the  tragedy  he  was  preparing ;  and 
he  only,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  delayed 
it  in  order  that  his  victim,  whom  he  daily 
visited,  might  number  a  few  days  more  in 
the  an^sh  of  anticipation.  Lionel  mean- 
while had  been  conveyed  from  the  public 
prison  under  custody  of  the  borgello  to  the 
dungeons  of  the  palace  of  the  Gonfaloniere 
preparatory  to  his  final  examination.     The 
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proud  spirit  of  the  boy  had  for  some  days 
enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  the  glocHuy 
forebodings  which  from  time  to  time  passed 
through  his  mind.  The  consciousness  of 
having  aided  in  his  father's  rescue, — of 
proving,  by  his  actual  position,  how  love  had 
been  rendered  for  love, — the  heroism  of  his 
sacrifice, — the  mysterious  intercourse  which 
his  heart  held  with  his  father,  supported  him  : 
but  when  day  passed  after  day,  and  no  voice, 
no  step,  varied  the  irksome  solitude  of  his 
prison,  except  those  of  his  jailer,  who  brought 
him  his  daily  food,  and  of  his  enemy  who 
came  to  gloat  upon  his  sufferings,  the  buoy- 
ancy of  his  spirits  failed  him,  the  very  youth 
that  was  in  his  limbs  and  in  his  blood  be- 
came a  minister  of  torture ;  he  pined  for  the 
light  of  the  cheerful  sun,  for  the  power  of 
quenching  the  thirsting  of  his  body  for  mere 
movement.  Gradually  his  courage  failed  him, 
and  the  excesses  of  impatience  gave  way  to 
long  fits  of  sullen  brooding,  and  floods  of 
tears. 

It  was  upon  one  occasion,  when  sorrowing 
as  if  his  heart  would  burst  its  bonds,  when 
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his  cheeks  were  wet  with  his  boyish  weep- 
ing, and  his  hands  clenched,  his  very  couch 
shaking  with  his  sobs,  that  Altoviti  stood 
before  him.  His  entry  to  the  cell  had  been 
unnoticed  :  so  dimmed  were  the  eyes  of  the 
young  prisoner  with  weeping,  that  for  .some 
moments  the  forbidding  aspect  of  his  enemy 
assumed,  to  his  imagination,  the  benign 
lineaments  of  his  parent.  The  words  "  My 
father!'^  had  risen  to  his  lips  before  the 
smile  of  bitter  triumph  that  curled  over  the 
features  of  Altoviti  undeceived  him.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  a  torrent  of  vehement 
curses  followed.  As  he  had  not  perceived 
the  entry,  so  was  he  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
departure  of  his  visitor :  from  that  hour  he 
sank  into  a  mood  of  silent  gloom ;  and  when 
Altoviti  in  future  visited  him,  he  met  the 
glance  of  the  glazed  eye  fixed  upon  him,  but 
no  sound  more  escaped  the  lips  of  his  victim. 
The  days  that  were  marked  for  Lionel's 
stay  in  life  were  fast  dwindling,  and  one 
evening  when  his  jailer  laid  his  food  before 
him,  he  gave  him  notice  that  on  the  morrow 
the  Signori  would  meet  to  try  him.     The 
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boy  returned  no  answer ;  the  look  with  which 
he  regarded  the  speaker  vras  so  vague,  that 
he  doubted  whether  his  words  were  compre- 
hended. The  man  retired,  his  key  grated  in 
the  door,  and  Lionel  then  rose  and  lifted  the 
cruise  of  water  to  his  lips,  and  once  more 
sank  down  upon  the  bare  framework  of 
wood  allotted  for  his  couch.  Several  hours 
passed  away  and  he  had  not  again  moved* 
The  bright  moon,  then  near  its  full,  hung 
over  the  palace,  and  bathed  the  whole  square 
in  brilliance  :  its  radiance  was  not  without 
power,  even  in  the  dungeon  of  this  unhappy 
boy.  He  had  lost  all  computation  of  day 
and  night ;  he  knew  not  whether  he  had 
been  years,  or  months^  or  weeks  in  his  cell. 
Imagination,  in  its  multitude  of  delusions, 
sometimes  convinced  him  that  he  had  grown 
old  and  greyheaded  in  prison ;  at  times  he 
believed  he  had  recovered  his  freedom ;  and 
at  times  that  imprisonment  and  life  were 
both  over. 

He  was  leaning  on  his  elbow,  and  his 
glance  was  fixed  on  the  narrow  stream  of 
moonlight  that  had  penetrated  his  cell,  and 
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fell  directly  across  his  face.  He  was  pale  as 
death,  his  eyes  were  surrounded  by  wide 
circles  of  shadow,  and  the  hollow  of  his  tem- 
ples was  like  the  palm  of  a  hand  relaxed  in 
sleep  ;  his  long  locks,  the  subject  once  of  so 
much  complacency,  stiU  retained  their  gloss 
and  curl,  and  fell  tangled  and  disregarded 
over  the  open  vest  and  bare  neck.  His  fea- 
tures were  in  perfect  repose,  and  the  smile 
that  occasionally  passed  over  them  showed 
that  his  thoughts  were  pleasing.  As  he 
continued  to  gaze  upon  the  soft  light,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  a  form  descended  upon 
its  beam,  and  placed  itself  before  him,  cutting 
oflf  the  continuance  of  the  rays.  The  lights 
like  an  obstructed  stream,  spread  itself  about 
the  garments  of  his  vision,  and  they  seemed 
to  him  not  unlike  those  in  which  painters 
were  used  to  habit  the  Madonna.  The  sta- 
ture of  the  apparition  seemed  human :  not  so 
the  features  ;  the  face  wxts  turned  partly  to- 
wards the  light,  for  the  being  moved,  and 
the  rays  fell  again  upon  his  couch. 

No  beauty  that  it  had  ever  been  given  to 
mortal  eye  to  behold,  seemed  to  bear  affinity 
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or  comparison  with  the  loveliness  that  was 
unveiled  before  him.  There  was  majesty  and 
yet  tenderness  in  those  features,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  as  he  contemplated  them, 
that  a  tear  had  gradually  gathered  on  the 
long  dark  lashes  of  eyes  so  luminous^  that 
they  appeared  to  have  made  his  prison-cell 
bright  as  midday.  The  fascination  of  his 
long  gaze  at  length  ended,  and  he  made 
an  attempt  to  rise  from  his  couch*  The 
form  changed  its  position,  yet  even  then  was 
his  delusion  not  removed.  Full  at  that  mo- 
ment of  the  conviction  that  some  messenger 
of  light  had  been  sent  in  pity  to  give  him 
comfort,  his  lips  moved,  and  a  prayer — ^the 
longest  remembrance  of  a  mother's  love  in 
childhood — ^passed  over  them. 

That  there  was  actually  in  his  melancholy 
cell  a  being  lovelier  than  are  usually  the 
daughters  of  ^man,  and  that  tears  of  pity 
were  on  her  soft  cheeks  for  his  sufferings^ 
was  no  delusion  ;  his  gentle  visitor  ap* 
proached  his  couch,  on  which  he  was  now 
seated,  and  took  his  hand ;  it  was  cold  and 
without  energy.     Suddenly  a  change  came 
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over  his  entire  being;  he  seized  the  hand 
that  had  been  placed  in  his,  and  raised  it  to 
his  lips.  The  tears  that  sprang  swiftly  to 
his  ejes  blinded  his  vision,  and  he  exclaimed, 
**  It  is  then  no  dream,  it  is  my  own  little 
Margherita  who  has  come  to  visit  me  when 
all,  even  my  poor  father,  has  forgotten  me !" 
His  head  drooped  upon  the  bosom  of  his 
visitor,  and  the  sobs  shogk  his  frame  so  vio- 
lently, that  it  seemed  the  excess  of  his  emo- 
tions would  terminate  his  sufferings. 

**  Hush !  hush  !"  said  the  tones  of  a  most 
gentle  voice, "  it  is  by  little  less  than  a  miracle 
that  I  have  procured  entry  here,  and  I  have 
consolation  to  give  you.  Cheer  up,  Lionel ; 
you  have  been  hardly  tried,  but  your  suffer- 
ings are  near  their  close.'' 

"  They  are,  Margherita,''  replied  the 
youth  ;  "  to-morrow,  if  I  understood  rightly, 
they  work  out  the  scanty  remainder  of  their 
vengeance  on  my  wretched  body." 

"  They  have  no  power  further  to  hurt 
thee,  Lionel,"  replied  his  visitor ;  "  they 
have  already  tortured  thee  beyond  the  en- 
durance of  a  frame  so  young  and  delicate  : 
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to-morrow,  with  heaven's  help,  brave  men 
will  take  thee  out  from  this  dark  cell,  and 
give  thee  the  sunny  air  and  tender  bosoms 
to  win  thee  back  to  health  and  happiness.^ 

"  It  is  too  late,''  he  answered  sadly ; 
"place  your  hand  here,  Margherita;''  and  he 
laid  the  hand  of  the  maiden  upon  his  heart. 
"  Do  you  feel  there  the  movement  of  a  thing 
slumbering  or  dyi^g  ?  My  heart  is  broken, 
not  by  my  imprisonment,  not  by  the  cruelty 
of  the  men  who  placed  me  here,  but  by  the 
abandonment  of  those  I  loved  so  dearly : 
first  Margherita,  you  forsook  me  ;  and  then, 
he  whom  I  loved  even  more  than  I  loved 
you,  my  father,  forgot  me  I  He,  who 
through  life  has  ruled  this  city,  whose  na- 
tural home  is  this  palace,  whom  all  men 
fear  and  worship,  has  forgotten  me,  amidst 
his  many  schemes  for  greatness.  All  but 
this  I  could  have  borne  up  against  My 
heart  is  broken,  Margherita ;  and  if  he  has 
thought  of  me  at  last,  it  is  too  late,  the 
work  of  his  enemies  is  done.  Yet  bid  him 
come  to  embrace  me  once  more  1  I  am  to 
die  to-morrow ;   if  he  delays  beyond  then, 
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let  him  think  of  me  no  more.  I  have  seen 
visions  in  this  chamber  that  have  at  times 
made  my  reason  tremble.  Did  you  know 
Altoviti  1  I  struck  my  dagger  to  his  heart, 
that  my  farther  might  escape  ;  and  ever  since 
I  have  been  shut  up  here,  he  has  kept  his 
watch  by  the  side  of  this  couch,  and  has  at 
times  talked  with  me;  and  when  I  have 
dreamed  that  my  father  would  surely  make 
some  trial  for  my  rescue,  he  has  laughed  and 
mocked  till  the  vaults  of  this  accursed 
building  have  rung  with  the  sound/' 

His  visitor  bowed  down  her  head,  and  the 
heaving  of  her  bosom  showed  how  bitterly 
she  sorrowed  over  the  apparent  wreck  of 
the  sufferer's  intellect. 

"  These  are  all  delusions,  Lionel/'  she  said 
at  length, — ^*  the  tortures  of  a  mind  shaken 
by  long  solitude  and  painful  memories.  K 
you  will  make  an  effort  to  comprehend  me, 
I  win  do  my  mission.  I  came  hither  from 
your  father,  who  has  mused  away  the  hours 
of  your  imprisonment  in  a  state  of  wavering 
between  idiocy  and  madness.  The  coming 
of  the  hour  that  is  to  give  you  freedom  has 
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given  him  life,  has  restored  him  to  the  cou- 
rage of  other  days,  and  so  Lionel,  let  it  do  to 
you !  Let  not  your  father  witness  the  scene 
I  have  witnessed  1  If  you  could  have  watch- 
ed but  one  of  the  many  hours  that  I  have 
watched  by  his  side,  you  would  for  his  sake 
shake  off  this  weakness,  and  esteem  lightly 
all  that  you  have  suffered." 

The  young  boy  breathed  deeply  and  shook 
away  the  tears  from  his  eyes.  "  And  who 
are  you,  sweet  maiden  ?''  he  asked :  "  I  have 
been  still  dreaming ;  I  know  not  your  voice, 
nor  have  I  seen  features  like  these  till  now." 

He  had  left  his  couch,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  turn  her  face  to  the  scanty  light  that 
penetrated  his  cell.  The  maiden  offered  but 
slight  resistance ;  yet  was  it  sufficient  to 
foil  the  effort  of  a  frame  so  weakened. 
When  she  found  his  force  fail  him,  she 
turned  her  face  voluntarily  as  he  would 
have  placed  it,  and  a  deep  blush  crimsoned 
it. 

"  You  remember  me  not,'^  she  answered ; 
"  nor  are  the  poor  features  you  now  behold 
lawful  for  me  to  unveil,  or  for  you  to  look 
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upon.  I  am  a  nun  of  the  convent  of  Santa 
Ghiara.  Men  call  me  Sister  Catherine,  of 
Siena.     We  have  met  before  now." 

The  blush  passed  from  her-  cheek  as  she 
spoke,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  extreme 
paleness ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  in 
searching  scrutiny,  and  she  saw  the  old 
spirit  of  his  boyish  days  spring  up  into  his 
countenance. 

"  Your  features  are  very  beautiful,  maid- 
en," he  said ;  "  and  it  were  greater  sin  to 
cover  them  than  to  light  up  the  cell  of  a 
poor  captive  with  their  loveliness :  seat 
yourself  by  my  side,  for  my  limbs  are  un- 
used to  long  standing ;  take  not  thy  pretty 
hand  from  me,  for  I  need  comfort,  and  you 
came  to  bear  it,  or  would  not  at  so  much 
risk  have  come  hither." 

The  maiden^s  cheek  again  crimsoned,  and 
she  allowed  herself  with  some  reluctance  to 
be  placed  beside  him.  "  Judge  me  not 
harshly,"  she  said,  in  a  low  and  hesitating 
tone ;  "  I  have  taken  a  step  that  few  would 
have  taken :  men  who  love  their  lives 
shrink  from  the  risk, — a  poor  maiden  dedi* 
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cated  by  vows  to  God,  has  trusted  bersdf 
where  charity  pointed  out  a  work  for  which 
Heaven  may  forgive  her  disobedience." 

The  cheerfulness  of  Lionel  was  again 
about  to  leave  him;  his  hand  drooped 
passively  to  his  side,  and  the  gloom  of 
visions,  scarcely  dissipated,  again  settled 
upon  his  brow.  His  silence  had  its  eflFect 
upon  his  visitor ;  the  tears  burst  from  her 
eyes,  and  she  folded  her  hands  in  passionate 
grief. 

"  I  wonder  not  that  you  weep,  maiden,''  said 
Lionel ;  "  this  accursed  cell  would  imring  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  angels.  I  wept  in  the  first 
days  of  my  captivity,  till  my  eyes  lost  all 
power  of  distinguishing  one  object  from  an- 
other. Leave  me,  fair  girl ;  I  am  one  cut 
off  from  the  sympathy  of  all  gentle  bosoms, 
and  if  your  lot  in  the  cell  of  a  convent  be 
not  voluntary,  bethink  you  that  you  have 
witnessed  a  fate  more  difficult  to  bear. 

"  My  lot  was  chosen  voluntarily  when  my 
vows  were  taken,*'  replied  the  nun,  "  and  I 
have  striven  hard  to  obey  the  spirit  of  them. 
But  there  are  times  when  I  weaiy  of  life^ 
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and  my  courage  quails  before  the  trials  of 
an  adverse  fate/^ 

"  You  make  a  poor  comforter,  sweet  girl," 
replied  Lionel,  somewhat  more  cheerfully : 
and  he  again  took  her  hand,  which  he 
pressed  to  his  lips.  "  Were  I  not  a  prisoner, 
I  should  judge  of  life  more  pleasantly  than 
you  do.  You  came  to  cheer  me,  and  you 
have  done  so.  I  would  willingly  believe  the 
story  of  men's  efforts  to  take  me  hence : 
should  they  do  so,  shall  we  meet  again  T' 

"  To  what  purpose  V  replied  his  visitor. 
"  Can  you  penetrate  the  walls  of  a  convent, 
as  I  have  done  this  prison  1  Can  you  lift 
the  veils  of  the  maidens  who  pine  within 
them  1  And  would  you  bear  any  recollec- 
tion of  the  features  you  now  behold,  as  it 
seems  to  you,  for  the  first  time  1  If  you  do 
so,  you  shall  again  see  me.  It  is  time  that 
I  now  leave  you,  for  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  sun-dawn." 

"  Farewell  I"  replied  Lionel ;  "  we  shall 
meet  no  more  in  this  world.  You  have 
driven  gloomy  thoughts  from  me  for  awhile  ; 
but  the  sound  of  a  farewell  makes  all  dark 
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as  before  you  came.  Oh !  if  you  could  but 
stay  till  the  trial  was  over;  how  light  it 
would  seem  to  me  :  but  when  you  leave  me, 
the  fiend  will  again  come  to  his  patient 
watch.  Stay,  oh  stay,  fair  girl,  but  a  few 
moments  longer !''  He  rose,  looked  up  into 
her  fiEice,  and  then  threw  his  arms  about  her 
neck ;  he  laid  his  head  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  wept  like  an  infant.  The  maiden  made 
no  effort  to  disengage  herself  from  his  em- 
brace ;  all  recollections  of  her  convent-vows 
fled  away,  or  were  as  straws  before  a  torrent. 
Another  hour  passed  in  alternate  scenes 
similar  to  those  already  described,  of  cheer- 
fulness and  terror :  the  lips  of  Lionel  had 
touched  those  of  the  nun,  and  his  audacity 
had  met  no  rebuke,  for  his  passion  seemed 
rather  that  of  a  fond  and  frightened  child 
than  the  impulse  of  his  age.  But  their 
touch  was  like  a  subtle  and  slow  poison, 
leaving  a  memory  that  neither  years^  nor 
prayers,  nor  self-scouigings  could  efface. 
A  sound  from  without — the  signal  of  an 
accomplice  whose  long  vigil  was  maintained 
at  life's  peril  —  concluded   this   long  and 
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touching  interview.  Catherine,  the  nun  of 
St.  Geoige,  received  anew  the  print  of  a 
last  kiss  upon  her  cheek,  and  glided  from 
him  like  the  vision  of  his  dreams ;  worn  out 
and  exhausted,  the  prisoner  threw  himself 
on  his  couch,  and  slumbered. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

It  is  to  a  narrative  of  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  and  stirring  incident  in  the 
annals  of  the  Republic  that  we  are  now 
about  to  call  the  reader's  attention.  In  a 
small,  vaulted,  and  dimlj-lighted  chamber 
within  the  palace  of  the  Priori,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  council-chamber  of  the  select 
senate,  were  assembled  the  members  of  the 
dread  Tribunal  of  the  Eight  to  examine 
into  the  still  hidden  train  of  the  conspirsu^ 
of  the  Barbadori,  and  to  pass  sentence  of 
death  on  one  guilty  of  the  highest  crimes^ 
both  against  the  Republic,  in  abetting  the 
escape  of  a  state  prisoner,  and  against  social 
order,  in  taking  life.  At  the  head  of  this 
tribunal  presided  the  first  officer  of  the 
state,  the  gonfaloniere  Altoviti.  Althou^ 
the  life  of  his  only  son  had  been  taken,  and 
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the  murder  committed  under  his  own  eyes, 
his  fellow-judges  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  undue  violence  or  perturbation  in 
the  manner  of  that  old  man  when  he  that 
day  took  his  seat  at  the  council-table ;  he 
had  bowed  with  the  same  cahn  and  stately 
ceremony  to  each  of  them  as  on  the  last 
occasion  of  their  meeting.  But,  accustomed 
as  he  was  to  mask  with  an  even  brow  the 
feelings  that  passed  within  his  bosom,  he 
was  not  altogether  able  to  suppress  a  degree 
of  precipitancy  in  his  manner  of  opening  the 
da/s  transactions ;  and  his  companions  saw 
by  the  glassy  sternness  of  his  glance,  that  he 
was  determined  to  have  blood  for  blood. 

The  remaining  members  of  this  all-power- 
ful tribunal  were  men  far  advanced  in  years, 
hardened  by  frequent  spectacles  of  misery, 
and  accustomed  to  follow  through  blood, 
banishment,  and  torture,  the  dictates  of  ex- 
pediency. Had  their  minds  been  made  up 
on  this  occasion  to  the  policy  of  the  step 
they  had  taken,  and  of  the  steps  that  re- 
«Led  for  them  to  Wee  in  oL  to  con- 
duct  to  its  sequel  the  personal  vengeance  of 
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the  Gonfaloniere,  which  involved  the  perse- 
cution of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
widely  connected  families  of  the  Republic^ 
thej  would  have  joined  the  Council  that  daj 
summoned,  with  serene  brows,  and  prepared 
for  anything.  But  the  case  was  far  different; 
and  had  Altoviti  studied  the  features  of  his 
colleagues  as  they  took  their  seats  about 
him,  he  would  have  trembled  for  his  prey. 
When  silence  followed  their  grouping  about 
the  council-table,  Altoviti  leaned  forward  on 
his  elbow,  and  spoke. 

*^  It  needed  not,  0  most  excellent  Signori,'' 
he  said,  "  that  the  time  of  this  venerable 
Council  should  be  taken  up  with  the  passing 
of  the  sentence  of  the  law  on  the  shedder  of 
blood.  The  Republic  has  left  such  matters 
to  the  common  tribunals ;  but  on  us  has  de- 
volved the  far  more  important  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  public  safety,  and  it  is  for 
this  end  that  I  have  ventured  this  day  to 
solicit  your  attendance.  Every  effort  to 
gain  evidence  on  the  mysterious  and  formi* 
dable  scenes  that  have  lately  occupied  us, 
has  proved  vain ;  and,  though  the  nature  of 
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all  humane  and  merciful  statesmen  may  re- 
volt from  extorting,  by  harsh  means,  the 
neoessaiy  knowledge,  it  is  the  only  way  that 
remains  to  us.  With  your  consent,  0  Signori, 
I  will  call  in  the  criminal." 

Ko  opposition  was  made,  the  order  was 
given,  and  from  an  inner  door  which  was 
thrown  open,  was  heard  the  sound  of  steps 
descending  from  a  staircase ;  they  were  quick 
light  footfalls,  and  were  followed  by  others 
heavier  and  more  deliberate.  Presently 
Lionel  Barbadori  was  led  into  the  presence 
of  his  judges.  His  face  wa^  pale,  and  his 
cheek  had  tokens  of  recent  weeping ;  but 
his  glance  was  haughty,  and  flashed  defiance. 
He  wore  the  fiinciful  trappings,  blood-stained 
and  torn,  of  the  costume  of  one  of  the  Gon- 
fkloniere's  pages,  and  a  feathered  cap  was 
placed  on  one  side  of  his  head,  leaving  masses 
of  long-tangled  curls  wholly  unconfined.  No 
sooner  did  his  foot  step  into  the  room  of  the 
council,  than  his  glance  shot  rapidly  round 
the  table  from  face  to  fiskce,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  scorn  settled  on  his  handsome 
features.    The  first  voice  that  was  heard  was 
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that  of  the  GonfBdoniere  ;  and  it  was  but  to 
excite  the  surprise  and  humiliation  of  his 
fellow-judges ;  for  he  asked  the  jouth,  in 
tones  of  mingled  insult  and  mockery,  whether 
he  had  not  been  taught  to  remove  his  cap 
when  he  entered  ihe  presence  of  the  Signoii  1 

"  Untie  my  arms,  most  excellent  sir/'  re- 
plied the  boy,  glancing  to  the  cords  that  were 
passed  tightly  round  them,  ^'and  your  dignity 
shall  be  saluted/' 

A  pause  ensued,  and  the  &jce  of  the  ma> 
gistrate  became  for  an  instant  slightly  co- 
loured ;  he  forgot,  in  the  mortification  of  tte 
rebuke,  to  bid  the  attendants  remove  the  cap. 

^^  You  do  well,  valiant  sirs,''  said  Lionel, 
*'  to  bind  an  unanned  and  young  boy,  for  I 
might  injure  the  worthy  jailers ;  or  I  might, 
like  old  Buondelmonte,  toss  your  highness 
from  the  window,  or  treat  some  of  my  re- 
spected judges  as  my  father  is  known  to 
have  done.  You  do  well  to  bind  me,  even 
at  the  risk  of  my  remaining  covered  in  your 
august  presence/' 

An  expression  of  calm  gratification  passed 
over  tlie  countenance  of  Altoviti  as  he  heaid 
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the  imprudent  boy  thus  insult  those  on  whose 
will  his  sentence  depended :  he  niade  no  at^ 
tempt  to  interrupt  him ;  and,  when  he  oeased 
to  speak,  merely  looked  round  into  the  crim- 
soning features  of  his  companions.  He  turn* 
ed  his  face  then  to  the  unshrinking  brow  of 
the  prisoner,  and  for  a  moment  gazed  in  deep 
scrutiny  into  his  features,  but  his  aspect  of 
solemn  hate  was  met  with  defiance  and 
scorn. 

''  There  is  no  need,  young  sir,"  he  said, 
*^  of  adding  contempt  of  your  judges  to  your 
other  offences ;  we  have  the  means  of  en*- 
forcing  silence,  as  we  have  of  making  the 
lips  speak  to  the  purpose,  so  that  you  will 
act  wisely  to  cease  any  further  ribaldry,  and 
answer  in  plain  words  to  the  questions  that 
will  be  put  to  you/' 

A  few  common-place  questions  were  then 
put  to  him,  and  though  the  youth  answered 
none  of  them  except  by  a  smile,  as  they  re- 
garded merely  his  name  and  age,  and  the 
names  of  his  parents,  they  were  read  through 
as  forms  of  little  consequence ;  when  these 
were  finished,  Altoviti  spoke  to  him  more  to 
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the  purpose.  He  was  proceeding  to  infoim 
him  that  he  was  placed  before  them  to  be 
examined  touching  the  conspiracy  which  had 
been  formed  under  his  Other's  roof  against 
the  state,  when  the  jouth  interrupted  him, 
no  longer  in  the  tones  of  calm  contempt 
with  which  he  had  before  spoken,  but  with 
eneigj  and  openness. 

*'  And  what  is  all  this  to  me,  sirs  V  he 
asked.  *'  I  am  neither  magistrate  nor  spy. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  these  matters  1  If 
you  have  met  for  purposes  of  justice,  ques- 
tion me  respecting  what  regards  me,  and  I 
will  answer  you ;  it  were  as  wise  to  ask  me 
touching  the  domestic  felicity  of  his  excel- 
lency Salvestro  de  Medici,  or  of  the  valour 
of  my  lord  the  GonfiBdoniere,  or  the  honesty 
of  Gontini,  or  the  solvency  of  Peruzzi'' — and 
he  pointed  as  he  spoke  at  each  of  the  named 
judges.  ''  What  have  I  to  do  with  such  mat- 
ters ?  But  if  you  desire  to  know  whether  I 
struck  the  face  of  Ruggieri  Altoviti  twice 
within  the  last  year  with  my  riding-whip — 
whether  I  struck  him  with  my  dagger  a 
fortnight  since,  I  will  readily  answer  you; 
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but  dishonour  not,  I  praj  jou,  in  mere  de- 
cency, the  name  of  my  noble  father  in  pass- 
ing it  from  one  white  lip  to  another !  Think 
not  that  you  have  before  you  one  who 
makes  a  boast  of  belonging  to  any  of  the 
mighty  guilds  of  this  city,  but  the  son  of 
a  noble  and  of  a  soldier,  of  one  who  has 
thrice  been  gonfiedoniere.  Tour  having  me 
here,  bound  with  cords,  does  not  blot  out 
from  my  memory  the  opinions  that  I  have 
heard  of  honourable  men,  touching  you  each 
and  all/' 

"  The  questions  you  are  expected  to  an- 
swer, yoimg  man,^  replied  the  magistrate, 
"have  no  reference  to  the  private  lives  of 
your  judges :  that  we  have  been  elected  for 
the  exalted  offices  we  hold  by  the  free  votes 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  is  guarantee  sufficient 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  our  reputations. 
They  concern  the  state,  under  the  protection 
of  whose  laws  your  father  has  condescended 
to  live ;  which  conferred  the  honours  of  its 
magistrature  on  him,  and  which  his  insatiate 
ambition  has  outraged.  If  you  refuse  to 
answer  to  such  questions,  remember,  young 
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sir,  that  we  have  the  means  to  make  jon, 
and  will  not  fedl  to  use  them.'' 

"^  I  doubt  not  your  readiness  to  apply  the 
torture,  most  merciful  sir/'  replied  the  youth ; 
^  and  were  I  coward  enough  to  bear  about 
on  my  cheek  the  mark  of  an  unreyenged 
blow  for  a  whole  year,  whilst  men  of  honour 
spumed  me,  and  the  ragged  host  of  your 
electors  hooted  me ;  if  I  had  signs  of  the 
clutch  of  old  Buondelmonte  on  my  clothes, 
I  doubt  not  I  should  fear  you,  that  I  should 
be  ready  to  sacrifice  &ther,  and  friend,  and 
honour  to  your  threats." 

''My  lords!"  exclaimed  Altoviti,  break- 
ing in  on  this  most  daring  mockery,  ''  we  lose 
time  and  submit  to  insult  in  allowing  this 
headstrong  1)oy  further  licence.  What  say 
you,  0  Signori,  shall  we  proceed  to  use  the 
means  which  the  law.  prescribes  ?" 

A  solemn  pause  ensued  for  the  space  of 
some  seconds,  and  no  one  answered.  Men, 
albeit  not  too  sensitive  under  similar  scenes, 
felt  scarcely  the  courage  to  authorize  private 
vengeance  on  so  boyish  a  frame.  The  eyes 
of  Altoviti  glared  roimd  on  the  &ces  of  his 
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fellow-judges  with  a  savage  amazement  at 
sach  hesitation. 

''  Does  no  one  answer  V^  he  asked  in  tones 
of  deep  and  trembling  sternness. 

Lionel,  whose  heart  had  sunk  aknost  into 
stillness  at  the  first  question,  and  whose 
eyes  had  been  cast  down  lest  they  might  be 
too  eagerly  scrutinized,  raised  his  head  as 
the  Gonfaloniere  asked  a  second  time  whether 
it  were  their  pleasure  that  he  should  be  tor* 
tured.  A  whispered  consent  of  most  of  the 
judges  followed  the  appeal,  but  one  from 
amongst  the  assembly,  Marco  Albizzi,  rose 
from  his  seat  as  the  piercing  glance  of  the 
magistrate  sought  his  answer.  He  was  an 
old  man  of  no  great  benignity  of  aspect ;  his 
years  seemed  to  preclude  any  very  vivid  in- 
terest in  the  feelings  of  individuals  of  the 
existing  generation  :  he  was  the  only  one  of 
that  tribunal  who  had  escaped  the  sarcasms 
of  Lionel ;  his  features  bore  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  extreme  wariness  outweighed 
cruelty  in  his  disposition. 

"  As  I  swore  before  my  Maker,"  he  ex- 
claimed, ''  to  fulfil  the  trust  of  my  high  office 
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with  justice,  and  without  reference  to  pri- 
vate feeling,  I  must  pray  you,  0  Signori,  to 
pause  and  feel  well  assured  that  your  judg- 
ment be  just  before  it  become  irrevocable. 
Your  criminal  is  a  mere  child,  and  his  lan- 
guage is  but  that  of  a  pert  and  spoiled  boy; 
but  I  know  no  authority  that  would  apply 
torture  to  punish  the  insolence  of  evil-breed- 
ing. With  his  own  crime  we  have  no  cogni- 
zance ;  and,  even  if  we  had,  there  is  nothing 
hidden  to  extort  by  the  means  you  would  re- 
sort to.  He  avows,  nay,  he  glories  in  his 
deed.  With  regard  to  the  knowledge  you 
desire  on  another  head,  if  you  will  take  an 
old  man's  counsel,  0  Signori,  be  not  too  pre- 
cipitate in  seeking  for  it.  I  have  seen  many 
changes  in  this  state  ;  I  have  seen  criminals 
similarly  situated  as  that  child  is,  and  I  have 
known  the  torture  wring  from  them  the 
secrets  that  they  had  covered  at  first  with  as 
bold  a  &ce  as  he  does.  But,  my  lords,  I 
never  yet  knew  an  attack  made  on  the  dwel- 
ling of  a  citizen  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Gonfaloniere,  on  information  so  meagre,  on 
suspicions  so  vague  as  those  on  which  the 
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palace  of  the  Barbadori  was  assaulted.  It 
will  recur  to  your  memory,  0  Signori,  that 
my  voice  was  raised  in  warning  you  at 
the  time,  not  to  commit  yourselves  to  the 
extent  you  did,  without  at  least  seeing,  and 
yourselves  examining  the  informant.  You 
acted  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  6on- 
Moniere,  as  you  are  now  prepared  to  be  led 
by  him  to  the  end.  My  name  is  not  ap- 
pended to  the  document  authorizing  the  bor- 
gello  to  that  attack ;  and  as  I  dissented  then, 
I  dissent  now.  The  term  of  your  magistra- 
ture  does  not  endure  for  life,  noble  sirs,  nor 
is  your  authority  delegated  to  you  without 
limit  or  responsibility.  You  must  leave  to 
your  successors,  not  the  history  alone  of  your 
magistrature,  but  its  justification,  for  so  have 
our  laws  wisely  decided  for  the  protection  of 
innocent  men  ;  that  youth's  &ther  has  been 
thrice  gon&loniere,  and  I  had  the  honour  in 
times  past  of  a  seat  at  this  table  when  it  was 
deliberated  whether  to  attack  his  palace  on 
information  less  vague  than  that  which,  in 
this  last  instance,  you  acted  on.  We  deli- 
berated from  sunset  till  past  midnight ;  at 
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sunrise  the  daj  following,  Bartolomeo  Barbn- 
dori  was  elected  into  the  seat  that  you,  sir, 
now  occupy.  Two  senators  who  had  sat  in 
judgment  the  few  horns  previously  were 
hurled  from  these  windows  by  the  people, 
and  Buondelmonte,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  our  nobles,  was  driven  into  banish- 
ment. With  all  these  facts  firesh  in  your 
memotj,  I  say  that  you  would  do  well  to 
pause  before  your  severity  again  call  the 
people  to  judgment  I  may  be  old  and  in- 
firm, my  lords,  and  the  experience  of  the 
world's  mutations  may  have  made  me  timid 
and  over-waiy ;  but  I  have  seen  signs  that  I 
like  not ;  the  veiy  mystery  of  this  business^ 
which  you  have  called  a  conspiracy,  would 
make  prudent  men  tremble,  and  no  one  more 
so  than  the  magistrate  who,  convinced  of 
danger  to  the  state,  of  his  own  authority  takes 
a  prisoner  from  his  confinement  at  midnight^ 
admits  a  stranger  to  the  palace  under  cir- 
cumstances of  studied  mystery,  and  by  some 
inexplicable  mischance  allows  his  escape.  I 
wholly  disapprove  of  the  extremity  to  which 
you  are  allowing  yourselves  to  be  hurried." 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

A  MARKED  sensation  followed  this  waoming 
oration  of  so  veteran  a  politician  as  the 
Albizzi;  and  voices  that  had  been  hushed 
hitherto,  now  ventured  to  express  a  timid 
approbation  of  the  sentiments  so  openly  ex- 
pressed. It  was  a  fearful  position  for  Lionel ; 
and  if  any  doubt  of  his  line  of  action  had 
dwelt  in  the  mind  of  Altoviti,  the  youth 
would  have  been  removed,  in  order  that  a 
veil  might  have  been  thrown  decently  over 
the  differences  that  might  arise  in  debate ; 
but  that  magistrate  knew  that  his  opinion 
once  given,  must  be  carried  into  effect 
without  delay ;  or  that  measures  would  be 
taken  to  snatch  his  victim  effectually  from 
his  power. 

''  I  have  acted  for  the  state's  safety,  as  my 
oath  binds  me,''  replied  Altoviti, ''  and  so  will 
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I  continue  to  do  as  long  as  I  hold  this  office. 
Your  protest  shall  be  noted,  sir."  He  then 
turned  to  the  officials  of  the  borgello,  be- 
tween whom  Lionel  was  standing,  and  raised 
his  hand  as  if  about  to  sign  to  them,  when 
there  came  stealing  upon  their  hearing  a 
dull  continuous  soimd,  like  the  rolling  of 
waves  over  heavy  sands.  It  came  each  mo- 
ment nearer  ;  an  occasional  shout  rose,  dis- 
tinct from  what  appeared  a  general  murmur, 
and  the  simultaneous  footfalls  of  a  mighty 
multitude ;  the  eyes  of  Altoviti  flashed  as 
wildly  as  will  those  of  a  maniac  in  the 
moment  of  triumphant  cunning,  when  his 
fingers  are  on  the  throat  of  his  keeper. 

'^  Strip  off  his  clothes,^'  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
low  quick  voice ;  "  down  with  him  on  the 
rack!" 

But  the  voice  of  Lionel  was  now  heard  in 
a  loud  glad  shout  of  exultation.  *^  Hark  ye, 
torturers  ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  they  come  ! 
they  come  1 " 

And  at  that  moment  there  rose  up  to 
heaven  an  universal  and  tremendous  cry  of 
"  Death  to  the  tyrants  1     Liberty  for  the 
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people ! "  and  a  multitude,  fierce  and  count- 
less^ rushed  like  a  loosened  precipice  into 
the  square  before  the  palace. 

'^Judgment  has  been  given,^  exclaimed 
Altoviti ;  "  down  with  him  to  the  rack  1 " 

The  clothes  of  the  youth,  notwithstanding 
his  utmost  efforts  at  resistance,  had  been 
removed ;  cords  which  hung  fix)m  pulleys 
above  the  frame-work  of  the  revolting  mar 
chinery,  were  attached  to  his  wrists  and 
ankles,  and  left  loose  till  the  formal  question 
was  put,  and  the  signal  given  to  whirl  him 
upwards  by  the  simultaneous  jerking  of  the 
ropes.  The  aged  counsellor,  who  had  pleaded 
the  prisoner's  cause,  had,  on  the  first  sounds 
ci  the  approach  of  the  multitude,  sprung  up 
to  the  window  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  square,  and  every  avenue  giving  access 
to  it.  The  roaring  of  the  enraged  populace 
was  borne  from  many  directions  long  before 
the  first  heads  of  their  thousand  columns  be- 
came visible ;  and  at  last  bursting  like  the 
streams  of  some  mighty  river,  when  the 
earthquake  has  convulsed  its  bed,  came  the 
fleetest  and  boldest  of  the  vast  throngs. 
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Marco  Albizzi  turned  from  his  elevated 
post,  and  looked  down  upon  his  fellow- 
judges,  who  sat  pallid  as  death,  and  withr 
out  energy  to  quit  their  seats  or  interfere 
to  prevent  the  chief  magistrate  from  soiling 
the  floor  of  their  council-chamber  with  the 
Uood  of  a  foul  butchery,  during  the  already 
counted  minutes  of  their  authority.  He 
saw  Altoviti  whispering,  as  he  presumed,  the 
question  to  his  victim,  previously  to  the  fsttal 
order.  He  saw  the  pale  &ce,  the  scared 
features,  the  slight  limbs  of  Lionel,  shrink- 
ing and  coiling  up  to  his  body,  as  if  to 
gather  up  the  few  yards  of  cord  that  were 
left  loose,  and  lying  like  dark  snakes^  black 
and  coiling,  over  the  white  flesh  of  his  boyish 
limbs. 

Lionel  screamed  to  the  multitudes  to 
quicken  to  his  rescue :  he  invoked  the  sacred 
name  of  one  who  had  been  bound  for  a 
worse  torture,  but  his  voice  was  so  suddenly 
merged  in  the  general  outcry,  that  it  appear* 
ed  not  to  reach  beyond  his  lips.  Albisi 
saw  the  magistrate  draw  up  his  lean  figure 
once  again  from  the  firame  of  the  rack  over 
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which  he  had  bent^  and  then  his  signal  was 
made!  The  cords^  like  things  waked  suddenly 
into  life,  leaped  up  into  instant  tension  ;  the 
light  frame  of  Lionel  was  whirled  upward 
from  the  bed  on  which  he  had  been  writhing, 
and  with  the  speed  of  light,  with  eveiy  limb 
extended  to  awful  length,  was  jerked  to  the 
extremity  of  the  ropes.  He  was  there  held 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  as  suddenly 
dropped  to  within  a  yard  or  two  of  his  for- 
mer bed.  Diverted  even  from  the  stirring 
scenes  acting  in  the  court  below,  the  eyes 
of  the  protesting  judge  were  fascinated  to 
the  touching  spectacle  before  him. 

Lionel  had  not  lost  consciousness  when 
he  lay  again  in  the  frame  of  the  rack ;  but 
it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  re- 
cognise in  the  disfigured  object  he  now  was 
the  handsome  features,  the  plump  snowy 
flesh,  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  the  form 
which  only  a  few  minutes  before  had  been 
laid  bare  before  him.  Over  the  whole  sur- 
£Bbce  of  the  body  thousands  of  minute  vessels 
had  been  ruptured,  and  the  wonderful 
tr^x^ery  of  every  vein  below  the  skin  was 
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made  visible,  as  the  fibres  of  a  leaf  when 
you  hold  it  against  the  light.  The  laiger 
joints  of  his  body,  which  were  only  slowly 
gathering  up  by  their  strained  sinews  the 
joints  again  into  their  sockets,  had  large 
cayems  into  which  the  blood  had  poured 
itself.  His  features,  which  pain  had  dis* 
torted  even  more  violently  than  the  rack, 
had  no  single  trace  remaining  of  past  come- 
liness. He  had  uttered  one  shrill  and  piero 
ing  scream,  when  he  first  felt  the  creeping  of 
the  ropes  as  the  hands  of  the  jailers  touched 
them;  but  after  that  a  succession  of  low 
moans,  and  the  extreme  dijBSculty  of  his 
breathing  were  alone  heard  within  the 
chamber. 

As  the  limbs  were  left  by  the  loosened 
cords,  so  they  remained  :  stimulating  drink 
was  offered  to  the  lips  of  the  sufferer,  and 
then  Altoviti  bent  again  over  the  bed  of 
torture.  Terrified  by  the  deafening  tumult^ 
Albizzi  turned  away  to  look  forth  again 
upon  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  he  now 
beheld  a  scene  imparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  the  Republic.     A  single  individual  out- 
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stripped  the  multitude;  he  was  apparentlj 
of  the  very  lowest  order  of  the  populace. 
He  was  bare-headed,  bare-legged,  and  slip- 
shod; his  garments  were  foul  and  ragged, 
and  appeared  to  have  been  nearly  rent  to 
direds  by  struggling  through  the  multitudes. 
His  arms  were  naked  far  above  the  elbow; 
and  in  his  blackened  and  vigorous  hands  he 
held  aloft  triumphantly  before  him  the  great 
banner  of  the  state,  the  gonfalon  of  the 
Republic.  His  fleet  strides  were  directed 
towards  the  palace,  and  the  crowds  followed 
him. 

There  was  no  longer  any  diversity  in 
the  acclamations  of  the  shouting  populace ; 
every  voice  was  blended  into  the  simultar- 
neous  and  uniform  cry  of  "Death  to  the 
Tyrants !  Long  life  to  Michele  Lando,  the 
Qonfeloniere  of  the  People  I"  Nearest  be- 
hind this  strange  apparition,  and  beckoning 
on  the  populace  to  the  same  point,  came 
a  compact  and  shining  baiid  of  warriors  in 
annour,  and  beyond  them  &r  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
all  mixed  weapons,  of  implements  fashioned 
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for  pursuits  of  industry,  aa  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  the  fight.  The  very  innermost 
chambers  of  that  vart  palace  rung  again 
with  the  people's  cry  of  '^Landol  Lando 
for  the  people  I"  Even  the  attention  of  the 
sufferer  from  his  hard  bed,  seemed  roused 
for  a  second  by  the  inspiring  cry.  Pre- 
sently sounds  of  another  kind  reached  them ; 
the  palace  was  attacked,  the  outer  portals 
were  beaten  into  mere  fragments,  the  courts 
were  filled,  the  multitudes  were  rushing 
through  its  vast  galleries ;  shrieks,  curses, 
the  cnushing  of  a  hundred  doors,  the  heavy 
tread  of  coming  feet,  made  the  building 
rock  to  its  foundations. 

But  not  for  this  was  the  insatiate  re* 
venge  of  Altoviti  to  be  scared  from  its 
victim !  He  was  again  bending  over  the 
rack ;  his  hancls^  as  he  leaned  on  its  frame* 
work,  were  dabbled  in  the  blood  ;  he  whis- 
pered again  with  his  lips  nearly  on  the 
bo/s  fiEice,  again  raised  his  head  from  the 
passage  of  the  cords,  again  signalled  to 
the  jailers!  and  then  once  more  was  the 
body  whirled  upwards,  strained,  and  again 
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dropped  to  its  resting-place ;  a  torrent  of 
blood  was  now  forced  from  the  ears  and 
eyes ;  the  breath  struggled  as  if  with  suffo* 
cation,  and  then  bursting  from  the  lungs 
came  fresh  torrents ;  some  main  yessel  had 
given  way.  It  was  evident  that  the  task  of 
vengeance  was  complete ;  that  life,  if  not 
wholly  fled,  could  linger,  but  few  minutes 
more.  Altoviti  now  folded  his  arms  across 
his  breast^  and  bade  the  doors  of  the  cham- 
ber to  be  thrown  open  that  the  agents  of 
his  cruelty  might  escape.  !Not  they  only,  but 
the  terrified  judges  fled  also  by  the  stair 
through  which  the  prisoner  had  been 
brought  from  his  dungeon. 

With  a  smile  of  triumph  upon  his  white 
cheek,  Altoviti  now  sat  himself  down  on  a 
comer  of  the  rack,  and  waited  till  the  riot- 
ers should  reach  the  chamber.  Before,  how- 
ever, the  general  rush  of  the  multitudes  had 
taken  that  direction,  he  heard  the  footsteps 
of  an  individual,  who  came  with  the  decision 
of  one  to  whom  every  byway  of  the  palace 
was  familiar ;  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  Bartolomeo  Barbadori  with  a  single  at- 
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tendant,  entered.  For  seyeral  minutes  no 
other  person  intruded  on  the  scene  we  haTe 
pictured.  The  first  who  joined  them  was 
Lando,  and  he  found  Altoviti  stUl  seated  as 
we  have  described  him,  his  glance  placidly 
fixed  upon  the  spectacle  before  him.  Bar- 
badori  was  standing  erect,  and  mute,  and 
motionless.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
livid  features  of  his  child ;  their  lids  were  so 
lifted,  and  their  pupils  so  protruded,  that  it 
was  evident  that  his  comprehension  of  the 
scene  they  contemplated  was  suspended. 
The  soul  of  Lionel,  at  the  last  instant  of  its 
flight  from  life,  appeared  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  world  it  was  quitting ;  for  the  lips 
murmured — ^and  they  were  the  last  words 
they  ever  were  to  utter — "My  fsither,  you 
are  come  late.''  It  is  doubtful  whether  his 
parent  heard  them,  for  at  that  instant  the 
multitude  entered  the  chamber.  In  the 
clamour  that  ensued  no  voice  was  audible, 
but  Lando  pointed  to  the  bo/s  body,  and 
then  to  Altoviti.  With  a  ferocity  that  no 
words  could  adequately  picture,  the  populace 
fell  upon  the  person  of  the  magistrate :  he 
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was  litenJly  torn  into  pieces,  every  limb 
was  wrenched  from  his  body,  and  the  trunk 
itself  trampled  npon  till  no  semblance  of 
human  form  was  discoverable. 

Unobserved  by  Barbadori,  a  single  at- 
tendant had  continued  by  his  side  through 
the  whole  of  that  great  struggle.  No  rush- 
ing of  the  populace,  no  effort  of  the  great 
strength  of  Barbadori  himself,  whose  impetu- 
osity ui^d  him  through  the  densest  mass 
of  the  rioters,  had  caused  his  separation 
from  him  for  a  moment.  A  similar  purpose 
urged  the  strength  of  both  to  the  utmost. 
This  companion  of  the  old  noble  was  of  a 
slight  and  frail  make,  seemingly  ill-suited  to 
buffet  with  such  obstacles;  yet,  wherever 
pathway  was  most  direct  to  the  entry  of 
the  palace,  there  was  seen  that  slight  form, 
heedless  of  the  extravagant  gestures,  the 
wild  rushing  of  the  mob  which  threatened 
his  destruction.  He  had  gained  the  palace, 
mounted  its  stairs,  and  entered  the  chamber 
of  poor  LioneFs  tragedy  at  the  same  instant 
that  Barbadori  entered  it.  Unnoticed  by  the 
other  spectators  of  the  youth's  last  moments, 
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he  had  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  rack,  and 
bent  to  look  for  consciousness  into  the  eyes 
of  the  dying.  At  the  very  last  instant,  when 
perception  of  all  things  about  him  was  on 
the  vringy  Lionel  did  recognise  the  pale 
features,  the  appalled  gaze  of  the  disguised 
nun. 

Let  not  the  reader  take  scandal  at  these 
early  passages  in  the  life  of  a  young  saint 
Catherine  of  Sienna  lived  for  many  years 
after  the  bloody  events  of  that  day,  and  the 
whole  of  her  subsequent  life  may  invite  the 
keenest  scrutiny.  A  snare  had  been  spread 
out  before  her  feet,  and  at  the  very  moment 
that  sin  had  assumed  its  blandest  smile  for 
her  undoing,  the  pitying  and  pure  spirit  to 
whom  her  vows  had  been  made,  sent  his 
ministers  to  her  rescue.  She  had  learned 
how  easy  it  was  for  the  righteous  to  fidl 
away.  And  how  merciful  to  her  had  been 
that  cruel  tragedy !  The  heart  espoused  to 
heaven  before  by  vows,  was  henceforward, 
throughout  every  single  fainute  of  her  exist- 
ence, chastely,  fervently,  holily  dedicated  to 
their  fulfilment.     Men  have  recorded  her 
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vigils,  her  visits  from  angels,  her  wonderful 
abstinence,  her  charities ;  they  have  attri- 
buted mirades  to  her  prayer  and  relics :  let 
not  her  best  votaries  blush  at  this  episode 
in  her  early  life,  or  think  that,  because  she 
was  a  beautiful  girl,  and  had  been  once  in 
love,  that  she  was  less  a  saint 

In  the  excitement  of  a  triumphant  revo- 
lution, all  individual  sufifering  was  over* 
looked,  and  the  person  of  Barbadori  was 
carried  for  hours  hither  and  thither  through 
the  palace  as  the  tide  of  the  populace  ebbed 
and  flowed.  Accident  carried  him  with  the 
stream  upwards  to  the  higher  story  of  the 
building  to  the  very  chambers  in  which  the 
judges  and  jailers  had  taken  refiige.  A 
wild  shout,  drowning  the  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions of  craven  spirits,  might  have  roused 
his  attention,  had  not  the  life  of  his  intellect 
been  utterly  extinct ;  the  wretched  beings 
were  torn  out  from  their  hiding  place,  and  a 
fierce  mob,  recognising  the  wretched  parent 
at  the  moment,  bore  him  along  with  them 
to  the  battlements,  that  he  might  witness  the 
tragedy  that  occupied  a  few  brief  minutes 
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only  in  its  completion ;  they  were,  one  by 
one,  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  maddened  popu- 
lace, whirled  to  their  death,  in  the  Piazza 
two  hundred  feet  below. 

From  the  battlements  these  prompt  minis- 
ters of  a  fierce  retribution  hurried  whither 
the  voices  of  kindred  rioters  called  them. 
A  singular  and  glorious  spectacle  was  act- 
ing in  the  Loggia  of  the  Magistrature.  The 
ragged  and  dust-oovered  person  of  Michele 
Lando,  the  rioter,  was  elevated  on  the 
throne  of  state,  occupied  by  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate in  days  of  his  election.  A  band 
of  warriors,  the  choice  nobility  of  Florence, 
was  about  him,  busy  in  folding  the  robes  d 
state  over  his  nakedness  and  squalor,  and 
in  placing  into  his  hand  the  gonfalon  of 
the  state.  Then  again  was  borne  aloft  the 
shout  of  the  people's  triumph,  "  Life  to 
the  people's  champion!  life  to  Lando!" 
The  brow  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who 
dfter  a  life  of  intrigue,  had  so  singularly 
triumphed,  was  elated  but  calm,  his  eye 
ranged  widely  around  him,  as  if  the  fitter 
functionaries  in  that  glorious  spectacle  of 
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his  triumph,  should  have  been — not  the 
nobles  more  immediately  about  him — but 
the  sons  of  toil,  the  followers  of  mean  crafts 
whose  labours  he  had  shared  through  life 
until  now. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Summer  was  still  in  its  force  and  prime, 
and  the  leafy  boughs  of  the  chestnut  shed 
their  grateful  shade  above  the  humble  home 
of  a  poor  priest,  whose  dwelling,  summer 
and  winter,  was  the  deep  solitude  of  a  forest 
His  secluded  chapel  had,  of  late,  become  the 
resort  of  nobles,  to  whom  its  yery  existence 
used  to  be  unknown.  A  confused  tale  was 
whispered  of  some  tragedy  of  recent  occur- 
rence within  its  mossy  and  time-stained 
walls,  and  the  many  idlers  from  the  good 
citizens  of  Milan,  whom  curiosity  brought 
out  on  their  Sunday  Toiiog/i  .to  visit  it» 
were  driven  with  little  courtesy  from  its 
neighbourhood  by  guards  of  the  Yisconti 
stationed  to  ward  off  intruders.  The  humble 
dwelling  to  which  we  have  referred,  had  be- 
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neath  its  roof  a  tenant  such  as  larel j  found 
a  home  in  the  cells  of  anchorets. 

In  one  of  its  chambers^  the  only  one  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  comfortable  habitation, 
stretched  out  upon  a  poor  couch,  lay  a  sick 
man  who  apparently  nvas  fast  approaching  his 
last  moments.  About  his  room  lay  a  suit  of 
armour  coyered  with  blood,  a  blade  broken 
in  the  middle  and  clotted  with  hair.  A  few 
simples,  such  as  the  scanty  knowledge  of  one 
who  had  lived  a  long  life  in  the  duties  of 
peace  and  prayer,  &ncied  useful  to  the  treat- 
ment of  fearful  wounds,  were  strewed  about ; 
and,  sharing  the  solitude  of  that  mournful 
chamber,  sat  a  young  girl  beautiful  as  the 
inhabitants  of  that  Paradise  towards  which 
the  prayers  of  the  hermit  were  directing  the 
spirit  of  the  wounded  knight.  She  sat  by 
the  side  of  the  couch  ;  her  face  was  pale,  but 
appeared  resigned  and  calm ;  her  glance  never 
left  for  an  instant  the  features  of  the  wound- 
ed man  who  was  consigned  to  her  care  ;  for 
many  days  and  nights  she  had  thus  watched, 
expecting  that  any  hour  might  terminate 
her  vigil  and  his  life.    But  no  change  of  a 
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jhtal  character  had  ensaed,  and  that  mere 
circumstance  made  her  once  more  hope. 

It  was  midnight,  and  the  soft  light   of 
a  heaven  beaming  with  innmnerable   stars 
forced  its  way  through  the  trees  into  the 
chamber  in  which  she  sat     There  was  no 
breeze  to  stir  a  single  leaf,  but  the  day  had 
been  one  of  intense  heat,  and  the  lattice  was 
thrown  open  to  admit  the  air.    The  perfume 
from  a  thousand  plants  which  rose  up  as  the 
dew  steeped  them,  entered,  as  did  the  occa- 
sional note  of  some  plaintiye  bird  ;  but  within 
that  chamber  no  other  sound  was  heard. 
Suddenly  there  came  stealing  through   the 
air  the  sound  of  voices  from  the  neighbour- 
ing chapel ;  the  watcher  started,  listened, 
and  then  resumed  her  seat.  The  music  gradu- 
ally swelled  into  a  louder  and  more  mournful 
chorus^  and  q^emed  to  have  wound  its  way  to 
the  senses  of  the  wounded  man.    He  became 
restless,  his  lungs  struggled  for  fireer  breath- 
ing, his  limbs  writhed  as  if  to  throw  off  the 
grasp  of  an  enemy,  and  then,  as  the  sounds 
gradually  died  away,  his  spirit  became  calm, 
and  his  eyes  unclosed.     Every  limb  of  that 
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young  creature  trembled  as  she  watched  this 
momentary  effort.  She  followed  the  inquisi- 
tive  wandering  of  those  glances,  she  saw  the 
intellect  disappointed  in  its  attempt  at  re- 
cognition, as  he  surveyed  the  objects  of  his 
chamber.  Tet  her  lips  dared  not  to  speak 
to  him.  His  glance  fell  at  last  upon  her 
pale  fEUse,  her  tender  and  eager  eyes ;  and 
then,  the  first  time  for  many  days,  he  spoke. 

"  Margherita,^  he  said,  '^whom  are  they 
burying  1  I  surely  heard  a  dirge  note  for 
some  one!'' 

"  Buondelmonte,"  replied  the  young  girl, 
«<  is  given  to  the  earth  in  the  chapel  below 
us." 

A  grim  smile  passed  for  a  moment 
over  his  face,  but  consciousness  again  fled, 
and  the  features  gradually  relaxed  into  their 
former  stiff  and  ghastly  stillness.  Through 
the  whole  of  that  summer  night  the  dirge  for 
the  departed  floated  through  the  forest,  but 
no  subsequent  note  had  the  power  again  to 
rouse  the  slumberer.  Several  more  days 
passed  away,  and  the  intellect  of  the  wound- 
ed knight  appeared  to  gain  possession  of  its 
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throne  at  stated  intervals :  a  long  lethargy 
succeeded  each  return  of  consciousness^  from 
which  the  mimd  would  awake  with  more 
force;  and  health  so  far  seemed  returning, 
that  these  long  sleeps  were  less  frequent  and 
had  less  the  appearance  of  stupor.  •  By  de- 
grees he  was  enabled  to  converse,  and  then 
to  rise  from  his  couch.  Not  the  most  dis- 
tant allusion  to  the  past  had  yet  escaped  hig 
lips,  and  this  silence  alone  made  his  compa- 
nion doubt  his  recovery.  But  this  also  came 
at  last ;  one  day  after  his  eyes  had  been 
closed,  and  Margherita  thought  he  slumbered, 
she  perceived  the  lips  quiver  and  the  bosom 
heave.  He  then  suddenly  raised  his  head, 
and  looked  into  her  fai/ce  for  some  moments 
in  silence. 

''  It  is  better  to  hear  all,  Maigherita,^  he 
said,  ^^and  no  lips  will  tell  so  sad  a  stoiy 
more  tenderly  than  yours  will"  The  conti- 
nuation of  the  sad  history  of  Oonstancia  was 
then  told.  She  had  been  borne  insensible 
from  the  chapd,  and  was  still  the  tenant  of 
a  sick-couch,  from  which,  if  she  should  ever 
recover,  it  was  the  intqntion  of  the  Visconti 
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to  conduct  her  to  the  altar  as  his  son's  bride. 
A  long  pause  ensued  after  this  sad  narrative. 

"  That  day  will  never  come,  Margherita,'' 
replied  Reginald  calmly;  "her  doom  was 
sealed  before  I  last  saw  her,  and  that  stem 
proud  man  who  is  gone  to  his  account  may 
as  surely  be  questioned  of  her  murder  now, 
as  if  her  beautiful  form  were  abready  laid 
in  the  grave  by  his  side.  She  will  be  spared 
the  pro&nation  of  their  foul  nuptials,  and 
may  find  rest  beneath  the  altar,  where  i  had 
hoped  she  might  have  found  the  cancelling 
of  her  sentence,  and  the  reward  of  her  con- 
stancy through  such  unheard-of  suffering.^' 

The  tears  of  Margherita  fell  over  the 
hand  of  Reginald,  which  she  still  held ;  after 
some  moments  of  silence,  he  sighed  deeply, 
and  then  inquired  respecting  Sir  John 
Hawkewood. 

"  He  is  stiU,^'  replied  the  maiden,  "  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  ;  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  £Ettal  scene,  he  came  hither  with 
a  squadron  of  fleet  horse,  and  armed  war- 
riors ;  and,  as  he  bent  over  this  bed,  I  saw  a 
tear  on  his  stem  countenance,  and  he  asked 
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me  whether  I  thought  you  would  bear  re- 
moyal ;  I  answered  him,  and  God  is  witness 
of  my  sincerity,  that  I  believed  that  night 
would  close  your  suflferings.  After  awhile 
he  left  me ;  since  then,  he  has  more  than 
once  sent  messengers  hither,  and  but  yester- 
day he  made  known  to  me  his  departure  for 
Tuscany,  whither  he  bade  me  send  tidings 
of  any  change  that  might  happen.  His  last 
messenger  brought  this  packet. 

"  Open  it,  maiden,"  replied  Reginald  ; 
^'  its  black  seals  symbol  deep  mourning,  and 
r  recognise  the  handwriting  of  Nicholas 
Hawkewood,  my  father's  secretary.  Heaven 
grant  that  that  old  and  honourable  noble  be 
not  yet  taken !  I  had  hoped  that  there  yet 
remained  a  duty  to  make  the  renmant  of  my 
wasted  life  endurable/' 

Margherita,  as  she  was  requested,  broke 
the  seals  of  the  packet,  and  read  to  him  its 
contents.  This  was  the  first  communication 
which  he  had  had  from  his  father  since  he 
left  his  home ;  and,  even  in  the  bitterest  of 
his  own  afflictions,  was  he  deeply  moved  by 
the  characteristic  style  of  that  epistle.     It 
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opened  with  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  health 
and  length  of  days  accorded  to  one  unworthy ; 
and  when  once  freed  from  the  foreboding  of 
fetr  other  intelligence^  Reginald  listened  with 
composure  to  its  continuation.  A  sad  cala- 
mity, said  his  aged  parent,  had  befallen  him. 
His  eldest  son  had  been  taken  from  him :  he 
had  been,  unlike  his  father,  and  unlike  B.egi- 
nald,  of  a  gentle  and  mild  character,  saintly 
and  studious;  he  was  uniformly  a  peace- 
maker between  the  fiery  tempers  of  his  father 
and  brother ;  all  men  esteemed  him,  and  the 
poor  loved  him.  His  death  had  been  like  his 
life,  gentle  and  calm,  and  his  last  words  had 
been  uttered,  not  in  prayer  to  his  Maker  for 
himself,  but  to  his  £a,ther  for  reconciliation 
with  his  brother.  "  We  need  no  reconcilia- 
tion, Reginald,  that  I  am  aware  of,^^  con- 
tinued the  writer ;  "  for,  Gfod  knows,  I  never 
bore  thee  ill-will,  but,  through  life,  I  have 
honoured  thee  as  a  brave,  upright,  and  true 
youth,  with  too  much  of  thy  fiather's  fiery 
temper,  but  albeit  one  of  great  promise ;  and 
thou  hast  the  praise  of  a  veteran  soldier,  the 
high  eulogy  of  John  Hawkewood,  which  goes 
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near  to  the  heart  of  a  blunt  soldier.  Come 
then,  mj  son,  come  to  thy  own  house ;  it 
is  a  house  of  mourning,  and  I  am  growing 
old  and  helpless.  A  fa.ther's  blessing  may 
be  worth  the  journey/' 

A  pause  followed  the  condusion  of  this 
epistle,  and  R^inald  then  signed  to  Mar* 
gherita  to  read  the  remaining  papers.  She 
next  broke  open  a  letter  sealed  and  written 
by  Hawkewood  from  Florence.  Its  contents 
were  of  a  singularly  interesting  and  startling 
nature,  for  it  contained  the  details  of  the 
late  conspiracy,  and  the  election  of  Maighe- 
rita's  f&ther  into  the  high  office  of  GonMo- 
niere  of  Justice ;  it  related  also,  inddentally, 
the  death  of  the  youth  Lionel  Barbadori 

"  We  must  go  hence,  dear  Mar^erita,'* 
said  Reginald.  ''  I  marvel  much  that  Hawke- 
wood sends  us  not  an  escort ;  I  am  a  poor 
champion  to  secure  the  daughter  of  a  prince 
safe  passage  through  the  States  of  the  Vis- 
conti." 

""  It  had  escaped  my  notice,"  replied  Mar- 
gherita ;  *^  my  eyes  were  dimmed  when  I 
read  the  &te  of  the  kindest-hearted  youth 
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of  that  whole  dty.     An  escort  will  wait  on 
you  in  ten  days'  time/' 

"  It  is  well,''  replied  Reginald,  "  in  ten  days 
we  will  go  hence.  Before  that  time  the  for- 
tunes of  a  beautiful  and  ill-fated  girl  will 
have  drawn  to  their  dose,  and  we  shall  know 
with  how  much  desolation  of  heart  we  go  to 
meet  the  remaining  iUs  of  a  dull  existence. 
I  hav^  been  hitherto  a  cause  of  little  joy 
to  you  in  your  young  career,  and  in  com- 
mon honour  for  both  our  sakes  it  is  fitting 
that  I  choose  other  care,  if  I  am  to  recover. 
We  will  say  no  more  of  this  now,  but  think 
of  it,  dear  one ;  we  must  part,  and  our 
parting  must  be  for  ever." 

He  sunk  back  exhausted,  and  Margherita 
bent  down  her  lips  to  his  face,  and  in  words 
of  the  humblest  entreaty  implored  him  in 
mercy  to  allow  her  to  stay  with  him  for  the 
brief  time  she  felt  she  had  to  live,  but  she 
saw  that  her  words  were  not  heeded.  The 
next  sunset,  Reginald,  for  the  first  time, 
expressed  a  wish  to  go  once  more  abroad 
into  the  open  air.  The  first  spot  to  which 
he  directed  his  steps  was  the  chapel :  and 
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there,  in  the  centre  of  its  area^  surrounded 
with  burning  torches,  i¥as  a  bier  and  a 
corpse  waiting  its  interment;  they  both  ap- 
proached  it,  and  upon  a  gorgeous  coffin, 
in  letters  of  gold,  was  inscribed  "  Gonstanda 
Buondelmonte,  aged  20/'  The  pavement 
of  the  altar  had  been  taken  up,  and  a 
place  prepared  for  the  coffin  beside  her 
father.  That  night  the  maiden  was  laid 
to  her  last  rest ;  Reginald  was  present — ^naj, 
he  assisted  with  his  own  hands  in  that 
melancholy  function ;  he  saw  the  dust  thrown 
upon  her  coffin,  the  stones  of  the  pavement 
replaced,  and  one  by  one  the  few  attendants 
take  their  departure.  Margherita  stood  by 
his  side  throughout  his  trial,  and  when  he 
seated  himself  upon  the  step  of  the  altar, 
and  the  long-resisted  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  and  the  small  chapel  rung  with  the 
groanings  of  his  deep  anguish,  the  humbled 
pride  of  that  stern  heart  sought  relief  in 
weeping  upon  her  bosom.  She  felt  at  that 
moment  that  even  if  their  parting  were  to 
be  speedy  and  for  ever,  she  was  well  repaid 
for  all  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

It  wbs  a  bright  and  sunny  daj  when 
Reginald  again  mounted  on  horseback  to 
quit  the  States  of  Lombardy  with  the  view 
of  accompanying  Maigherita  to  Florence, 
and  of  delivering  her  up  to  her  fEtther's 
care.  The  only  incident  which  excited  any 
interest  in  his  mind  until  he  entered  Tus- 
cany, was  the  passing  over  the  ground  which 
had  been  recently  occupied  by  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  White  Company.  The  spot  se- 
lected by  Hawkewood  on  that  occasion  had 
been,  as  his  custom  was,  whether  in  the 
country  of  friend  or  foe,  an  isolated  emi- 
nence, which .  a  few  hours'  toil  denuded  of 
every  bush  or  tree  which  might  impede  in- 
stant inspection  of  the  area  occupied  by  the 
tents,  and  from  whose  summit  the  banner  of 
the  Company  was  visible  in  bold  defiance  to 
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the  whole  country,  and  whence  also  manj 
miles  around  them  could  be  at  all  times 
within  view. 

The  few  wasted  remnants  of  easily-gotten 
provender  which  had  been  left  behind,  had 
been  successively  visited  by  hordes  of  hungry 
dogs  and  hungrier  peasants ;  but  there  was 
one  object  from  which  the  latter  had  been 
scared,  and  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  former.  Reginald;  as  he  approached  the 
spot,  from  a  distance  could  perceive  two 
young  ash  trees  bent  into  an  arch  and  singu- 
larly bound  together ;  an  object  opaque  and 
somewhat  similar  in  its  outline  to  the  form 
of  a  human  being  connected  them,  and  re- 
mained pendant  from  between  them.  Well 
acquainted  as  he  was  witii  the  sp&edj  and 
simple  form  of  Hawkewood's  justice,  B^- 
nald  readily  conjectured  that  the  object  he 
contemplated  was  the  form  of  some  o£fender 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Company.  He  was 
not  in  a  mood  of  mind  to  seek  information 
by  questioning  the  soldiers  who  accompanied 
him,  and  he  continued  to  approach  each  mo- 
ment nearer  to  that  elevated  object  and 
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could  distinotlj  trace  out,  as  he  had  expected, 
the  body  of  a  human  being,  but  the  mode  in 
which  the  offender  had  suffered  punishment 
he  was  not  prepared  for.  He  had  been 
bound  by  the  ancles  to  the  trees  forced  down 
into  a  broad  arch,  and  at  a  given  signal  the 
yoimg  elastic  stems  had  been  liberated, 
springing  back  to  their  previous  erection, 
wrenching  limb  from  limb,  and  tearing  the 
solid  trunk  almost  asunder.  Whether  then, 
or  later,  life  had  quitted  the  wretched  victim, 
his  executioners  had  cared  little  to  ascertain. 
As  the  cavalcade  approached  that  hideous 
spectacle,  Reginald  could  distinguish  the 
features  of  his  former  attendant  Giovacchino, 
the  follower  of  Buondelmonte ;  but  it  was 
not  tiU  he  joined  the  camp,  that  he  learned 
that  the  culprit  had  earned  his  fate  by  at- 
tempting to  assassinate  Sir  John  Hawkewood 
in  his  own  tent  at  midnight. 

By  easy  stages  Reginald  and  his  young 
companion  continued  their  route  towards 
Florence.  At  the  confines  of  the  Tuscan 
States  a  further  force  was  added  to  their 
escort,  and  a  guard  of  honour  in  the  liveries 
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of  the  Republic  came  to  meet  them.  This 
was  the  first  and  most  striking  proof  of  the 
altered  fortunes  of  poor  Margherita.  That 
fair  girl  was  in  a  state  of  health  to  need  all 
the  care  that  tenderness  and  wealth  could 
lavish  on  her,  but  with  unshrinking  endu- 
rance she  persisted  to  the  last  in  retaining 
her  seat  on  horseback  and  riding  by  the 
side  of  Reginald.  In  these  long  rides  throu^ 
a  smiling  country,  the  duty  of  consolation 
had  fallen  in  turn  to  each  of  them;  and, 
growing  out  of  the  sympathy  which  the  inti* 
mate  acquaintance  of  mutual  misery  im-. 
parted,  there  had  sprung  up  between  them  a 
feeling  which  was  novel  to  both  till  then. 
At  last  they  looked  down  upon  the  Amo, 
the  churches,  the  battlements,  and  the  thou* 
sand  towers  of  Florence. 

Their  long  pilgrimage,  their  many  days 
of  free  intercourse  were  finishing,  and  they 
were  about  to  part  This  circumstance, 
though  not  spoken  o^  nor  alluded  to  between 
them,  had  its  manifest  efiect  on  both.  Begi- 
nald's  grief  for  the  melancholy  end  of  Gon- 
stancia  was  deep  and  silent ;  never,  sinoe 
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they  quitted  Lombardy,  had  he  adverted  to 
the  past.  He  was  evidently  struggling  with 
9J1  unbending  heart  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
the  duties  of  the  future,  and  to  the  cares 
that  awaited  him  on  his  return  to  his  home. 
Margherita,  his  gentle  consoler,  had  been  in- 
separable from  his  side  for  many  weeks,  and 
he  scarcely  knew  how  necessary  to  keep 
down  the  fierce  spirit  of  his  rebellious 
temper  had  become  the  soft  tones  of  her 
gentle  voice,  the  tender  solicitude  of  the 
love  that  was  consuming  her,  and  the  beau- 
tiful features  which,  though  the  voice  had 
no  murmur,  hourly  told  their  calm  submis- 
sive tale  of  inward  misery.  After  a  long 
pause,  and  the  sad  contemplation  of  the 
city  spread  out  below  them,  Reginald 
turned  his  glance  to  the  countenance  of 
his  companion,  and  he  saw  the  tears  upon 
her  cheek. 

"  We  are  scarcely  one  mile  distant  from 
the  gates,  Margherita,''  he  said.  "  I  marvel 
much  that  thy  father  come  not  out  to  meet 
thee.  He  must  surely  know  that  it  were 
fitter  for  thee  to  enter  Florence  at  his  side 
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than  at  mine.  But,  hark  V  he  continued, 
and  they  again  listened. 

There  came  echoing  past  them  another 
universal  cry  for  the  eternal  hills  to  roister. 
Its  nature  was  not  distinguishable,  but  the 
practised  ear  of  the  young  knight  readily  in- 
terpreted it  "  You  hear,"  he  said,  address- 
ing his  companion,  ''the  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence. These  restless  citizens  are  again  re- 
volting. Stay  you  here,  dear  Margherit^ 
with  these  men  of  the  city  guard.  I  will  go 
down  amongst  them,  for  a  few  lances  may 
serve  your  father  a  good  turn." 

"  For  good  or  for  evil,  Reginald,"  ex- 
claimed the  maiden,  ''  I  will  accompany 
you ;  I  am,  as  you  know,  no  novice  to  such 
scenes,  and  no  coward !" 

All  remonstrance  was  useless,  the  moments 
were  flying,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude 
rose  up  louder  and  fiercer  past  them.  The 
escort  was  put  again  in  movement,  and  arrived 
shortly  at  the  city  gate.  They  were  pre- 
cisely in  time  to  enter,  for  the  vast  portals 
were  already  closing.  With  their  long  lances 
in  rest,  with  Reginald  at  their  head,  the 
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small  detachment  of  the  White  Company 
entered  at  a  gallop.  ''  To  the  Piazza  of  the 
Signori !''  shouted  Reginald ;  and  thither, 
with  Margherita  guarded  in  their  centre, 
ihej  rushed  without  farther  loss  of  a  minute. 
The  streets  were  empty  along  their  route,  and 
it  was  not  tiU  they  reached  some  one  of  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  palace  of  the  ma- 
gistrature,  that  they  came  upon  the  thickly 
packed  thousands  of  the  populace.  Eveiy  cry 
and  gesticulation  of  the  most  extravagant 
fury,  plainly  showed  some  unusual  cause  of 
tumult.  "  Death  to  the  Gonfaloniere  V  was, 
as  usual,  the  burthen  of  their  fierce  clamour. 
All  were  armed,  and  it  appeared,  from  the 
nature  of  their  weapons,  that  some  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  State  had  been  despoiled  of 
their  arms.  "  Pathway  for  the  White  Com- 
pany \"  shouted  Reginald ;  and,  without  fur- 
ther warning,  he  urged  his  horse  into  the 
thickest  of  the  'throng.  The  impression 
produced  by  this  cry  was  instantaneous ;  the 
crowd  was  deft  asunder,  and  their  white 
lips  became  suddenly  mute  with  terror.  Re- 
ginald soon  found  that  the  lances  of  Hawke- 
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wood  were  in  front  of  the  mob,  as  his  own 
were  in  their  rear ;  panic  speedily  cleared 
the  way  before  him,  and  his  horse  trampled 
down  the  few  that  lingered. 

"  Halt  for  one  moment,  Reginald,  for  the 
love  of  Heaven  ?'  exclaimed  the  pleading 
tones  of  Margherita. 

There  was  an  old  man  in  the  dress  of  a 
poor  friar  of  St.  Francis,  whose  ill  fortune 
had  brought  him  into  the  crowd,  and  who 
had  been  thrown  down,  and  was  apparently 
badly  hurt,  for  the  blood  was  pouring  from 
a  ghastly  wound  in  his  head.  Margherita 
sprang  from  her  horse  and  hurried  to  give 
him  aid,  but  she  plainly  saw  that  all  human 
help  would  be  of  no  avail.  The  old  man — 
it  was  Fra  Francesco  of  St.  George — was 
sensible  of  his  situation,  and  though  life  was 
iast  ebbing  from  his  woimd,  recognised  the 
individual — the  only  one  of  so  many  thou- 
sands—who had  the  courage  and  the  mercy 
to  tender  help. 

"  It  is  fruitless,  child,*'  he  exclaimed  ; 
'^but  you  have  an  old  man's  blessing,  and 
shall  have  his  prayers  when  he  stands  as  he 
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will  shortly  do,  before  his  Maker/'  Without 
another  word,  without  a  moan  or  a  shudder, 
the  poor  monk  gave  up  his  spirit. 

Charging  into  the  square  in  front  of  the 
palace  of  the  magistrature,  Regmald  was  in 
a  few  minutes  b j  the  side  of  Sir  John  Hawke- 
.  wood.  On  horseback,  surrounded  by  the 
lances  of  the  Company,  was  an  individual 
whom  Reginald  had  for  a  time  some  diffi- 
culty in  remembering.  The  gorgeous  trap- 
pings of  his  charger,  and  various  parts  of  his 
personal  appointments,  convinced  R^inald 
that  it  was  the  Gonfaloniere  Lando,  his 
former  ragged  guide  through  Florence  on  the 
night  of  the  attax;k  on  the  palace  of  the  Bar- 
badori.  Never  was  change  more  startling ! 
his  brow  was  dignified  and  lofty  as  if  he 
had  been  trained  through  life  to  kingship  ; 
and  he  issued  orders  to  his  military  atten- 
dants, as  if  he  had  been  reared  a  war- 
rior. The  clamour  of  the  populace  was  sub- 
siding, the  crowds  had  dispersed  into  distant 
parts  of  the  city,  and  each  moment  brought 
tidings  of  the  unscrupulous  energies  of 
Hawkewood's  lances ;  before  sunset  Florence 
VOL.  in.  0 
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was  once  more  calm  and  brow-beaten«  A 
score  of  rioters  were  strung  up  to  gibbets 
in  various  squares  and  public  places,  and 
Lando,  Hawkewood,  and  R^inald,  after  rid* 
ing  through  the  most  remote  streets,  found 
themselves  in  the  square  of  the  cathedral 

^^  It  were  not  unfitting,  valiant  sirs,"  said 
Lando,  in  the  tone  of  deep  solemnity  which 
was  at  once  so  familiar  and  striking  a  cha- 
racteristic of  his  address,  ^*  that  we  enter  this 
temple  and  give  our  humble  homage  to  the 
Lord  of  Armies  for  this  day's  triumph.'' 

They  entered  the  portals  of  the  glorious 
structure  before  them,  and  approached  its 
chief  altar.  Many  banners  hung  above  their 
heads  from  the  vaulted  aisles,  but  no  sin^e 
tomb,  painting,  or  monument  of  any  sort 
screened  the  nudity  of  its  vast  white  walls ; 
the  principal  altar  was  without  the  columned 
screen  that  now  marks  o£f  its  sanctuaiy,  nor 
was  yet  completed  the  magnificent  and  amaz- 
ing dome  that  has  made  the  building  of 
these  turbulent  wool-merchants  the  wonder 
of  (Christendom.  But  pacing  up  the  vast 
area  of  that  church  there  was  the  renowned 
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warrior  whose  effigy — poor  monument  of 
much  gratitude  1 — the  spectator  may  now 
see  elevated  on  one  of  its  side  walls.  In  his 
armour  and  plain  surcoat,  with  a  peaceful 
bonnet  in  place  of  the  plumed  helmet,  with 
a  pompous  baton  in  place  of  a  blood-stained 
sword,  this  effigy  of  Sir  John  Hawkewood 
remains  afber  the  lapse  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred years,  to  picture  him  to  the  traveller 
as  he  was  on  the  day  of  which  we  write. 

With  his  head  bowed  down  even  to  the 
stones  of  the  altar  step  did  Lando  fervently 
pour  out  the  praise  of  which  his  heart  was 
full,  and  that  scene  mingled  in  after  years 
in  the  memory  of  Reginald  with  former  ones 
of  a  fEtr  other  character.  At  the  door  of  the 
cathedral  they  once  more  mounted  their 
horses,  and  rode  to  the  residence  of  the  Gon- 
faloniere.  There,  in  presence  of  Hawke- 
wood, Reginald  related  every  incident  that 
had  occurred  since  the  nuptials  at  Milan.  A 
pause,  painful  to  Lando,  succeeded  his  narra- 
tive ;  there  seemed  a  void  to  be  filled  up ; 
but  Reginald  had  bowed  his  head  till  a  por- 
tion of  his  helmet  concealed  the  working  of 
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his  features.  Hawkewood  recalled  his  atten- 
tion to  other  matters;  he  informed  him  of 
the  melancholy  end  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Qar 
rence,  and  of  the  marriage  of  his  widow  to 
her  cousin,  Ludovico  Yisconti.  But  then 
suddenly  recollecting  that  death  had  been 
busy  also  in  the  fiunily  of  his  listener,  he 
spoke  of  his  late  brother  as  if  he  had  been 
his  own  child. 

"  I  loved  him/'  said  the  warrior, "  as  I  be- 
lieve all  men  did ;  and  he  has  left  you  a  le- 
gacy of  arduous  duties,  the  first  of  which 
will  surely  be  your  return  to  your  home. 
Tour  career,  Reginald,  is  one  of  great  dis- 
tinction, and  one  for  which  your  late  trials 
may  have  somewhat  fitted  you.  I  would  that 
I  might  accompany  you  hence.'' 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

The  long  calm  days  of  summer  were  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  Reginald  was  still  in  Flo- 
rence. A  perfect  quiet  reigned  throughout 
the  city  and  the  States  of  the  Republic  ge- 
nerally, for  the  sway  of  Lando  was  with  a 
gentle  heart  but  a  sceptre  of  iron.  Politics, 
and  all  their  attendant  conspiracies  and  in- 
trigues, seemed  to  have  passed  wholly  out  of 
men's  minds.  Commerce  was  once  more  busy, 
and  its  customs  were  paid  as  of  old  ;  though 
one,  at  least,  of  its  artizans  had  quitted  the 
hovels  where  wealth  had  its  struggling  birth, 
and  affcer  murmuring,  through  life,  at  the 
hardships  of  the  sons  of  labour,  was  now  be- 
come the  Chief  Minister  of  the  fate  that 
ruled  them.  Commerce  toiled  within  the 
city  ;  but  without,  on  its  smiling  hills,  there 
poured  thousands  of  joyous  beings  to  sympa- 
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thise  with  the  spirit  of  the  season  that  was 
joyous  in  all  things. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  vintage,  of  the 
peasant's  festivity ;  and  amongst  the  many 
who  went  forth  to  climb  the  vine-dad  slopes 
of  Fiesole,  were  Reginald  and  the  young 
maiden  whose  trials  we  have  chronicled 
throughout  these  volumes.  The  brows  of 
both  were  brighter  than  they  used  to  be»  jet 
was  each  day  that  passed  bringing  nearer 
R^inald^s  long  talked  of  departure.  Autumn 
crept  away ;  the  high  office  of  Lando  bad 
been  resigned  as  it  had  been  assumed,  at  the 
voice  of  his  country,  and  he  had  retired  as 
governor  of  the  little  town  of  Empoli,  to 
await  in  honourable  repose  and  thoughtful 
solitude,  the  hour,  come  when  it  mighty  that 
would  summon  him  to  account  for  his  career. 

Spring  was  once  more  over  the  face  of  the 
verdant  earth ;  its  flowers  and  rich  promise 
of  a  future  autumn  were  on  every  hill  and 
valley.  Spring  was  gradually  heralding  in 
the  genial  summer,  when  the  bells  of  Sible 
Henningham,  a  little  village  on  the  banks  of 
the  Coin,  in  merry  England,  gave  out,  at 
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eaiij  sunrise,  peal  after  peal  of  noisj  wel- 
come. This  rural  retreat  was  a  scene  of  re- 
joicing and  glad  &cgs;  its  humble  church 
was  decorated  with  garlands,  and  its  altar 
arrayed  for  a  function  which  seemed  to  have 
interest  for  the  entire  community,  for  the 
lord  of  that  village,  and  a  hundred  others^ 
had  summoned  from  homestead  and  furrow 
the  entire  population  for  a  season  of  jubilee. 
'*  On  the  left  hand  side  of  Sible  Henning- 
ham,^^  to  use  the  words  of  Weever,  "  there 
stood  an  old  and  substantial  building,  ex- 
hibiting an  exterior  between  cottage  and 
manor-house;  unpretending  in  its  aspect^ 
yet  not  without  promise  of  comfort  within ; 
it  was  such  a  building  as  might,  in  times 
past,  have  been  the  home  of  a  thriving 
tradesman/'  A  writer  of  later  times  has 
given  to  this  modest  structure  the  courteous 
designation  of  a  mansion-house ;  at  the  time 
we  write  of  it,  it  had  no  such  claim ;  it  had 
every  appearance  of  abandonment  and  de- 
lapidation,  yet  was  of  so  solid  a  structure  as 
to  promise  many  years  yet  before  fdling  into 
ruin. 
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It  would  seem  that  no  small  share  of  po- 
pular interest  was  attracted  to  the  house  we 
have  described,  for  on  one  angle  of  it  was 
mounted  a  banner  upon  whose  folds  was  a 
device,  novel  to  the  villagers,  who  were 
gazing  up  to  it  in  simple  wonderment,  but 
well  known  in  other  lands,  and  to  the  reader 
who  has  courteously  followed  us  through 
these  volumes ;  it  was  the  banner  of  the 
White  Company !  And  the  unassuming  build- 
ing which  it  surmounted  wajs  all  that  obscure 
parents,  the  vassals  of  the  soil,  peasants  like 
those  assembled  around  it,  had  left  of  inherit- 
ance to  the  renowned  leader  of  that  Com- 
pany, the  son-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
Sir  John  Hawkewood,  whom  we  have  fol- 
lowed through  some  passages  of  his  fame, 
and  of  whom  we  are  now  taking  leave.  The 
mounting  of  that  standard  had  given  a  won- 
derful interest  to  the  old  building ;  and  the 
villagers,  who  had  lived  within  sight  of  it 
since  their  birth,  gazed  up  to  it  as  if  its 
owner  himself  were  suddenly  returned. 

Not  &r  distant  from  the  village  of  Sible 
Henningham  towered  the  imposing  pile  of 
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Heimingham  OasUe,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford.  A  great  change  had  re- 
cently come  over  the  aspect  of  that  vene* 
rable  building.  The  heir  of  the  noble  house 
we  have  mentioned,  a  young  man  of  rare 
endowments,  and  beloved  equally  by  peer 
and  peasant,  had  been  cut  off  in  the  flower 
of  his  day&  He  had  been  laid  in  the  vault 
of  his  ancestors,  and  the  heart  of  his  father 
seemed  broken  by  his  bereavement  It  was 
some  months  after  this  events  when  gloom 
had  settled  like  a  dense  doud  over  a  neigh- 
bourhood which  had  known  no  such  affliction 
for,  perhaps,  centuries,  that  a  messenger  had 
spurred  his  horse  up  to  the  drawbridge  of 
the  castle  with  glad  tidings.  The  old  earl 
learned  by  the  letters  presented  to  him  that 
his  son  had  set  foot  in  England ;  that  he 
was  bound  to  the  court  of  his  sovereign,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  a  communication  from 
Sir  John  Hawkewood,  and  that  he  would 
with  all  despatch  hasten  to  offer  such  com- 
fort to  his  parent  as  sympathy  in  a  mutual 
sorrow  and  mutual  rejoicing  could  afford. 
These  tidings  waked  up  a  new  spirit  in 
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the  entire  country,  and  every  hill  top,  not 
less  than  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  iras 
peopled  with  hundreds  of  anxious  watchei& 
Several  days  passed  away  before  a  wild  and 
joyous  shout,  taken  up  by  thousands  and 
re-echoed  by  the  hills,  gave  notice  that  he 
came.  Tears  gathered  in  the  eyes  of  the  old 
earl,  and  before  going  out  to  meet  the  son 
-who  was  returning,  he  sought  his  oratory, 
and  kneeling  by  the  side  of  a  newly-erected 
monument,  poured  out  his  sorrow  for  his 
loss,  preparatory  to  meeting  the  sole  re- 
maining heir  of  his  house  and  hopes. 

His  devotions  were  disturbed  by  the  re- 
peated shouts  of  that  son's  arrival ;  and 
then,  with  a  young  female,  whose  eyes  were 
not  without  tears,  but  whose  cheek  was 
radiant  with  such  happiness  as  no  words 
can  picture,  Reginald  De  Yere  kneeled  be- 
side his  father :  few  words  sufficed  for  the 
tale  he  had  to  tell — that  remisdns  to  tell  the 
reader.  The  day  had  been  fixed  for  a 
marriage,  and  the  little  church  of  Sible 
Henningham  chosen  for  its  celebration,  in 
order  that  Reginald  might  wed  his  bride 
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surrounded  by  his  own  people.  The  bridal 
procession  passed  under  the  humble  home 
of  Sir  John  Hawkewood  ;  well  might  Mar- 
gherita  pause  in  astonishment  when,  gazing 
upon  that  poor  cottage,  she  remembered  the 
scenes  of  Faenza  and  of  Milan,  and  yet  heir 
own  lot  in  life,  the  transformation  of  her 
parent  from  a  poor  artizan  into  the  Doge 
of  the  richest  commonwealth  in  Christendom, 
and  of  herself  from  a  menial  into  the  bride 
of  one  of  the  proudest  nobles  of  England, 
were  not  less  extraordinary  I 

They  passed  on  to  the  village  church ; 
the  blessing  of  the  old  earl  was  readily 
given  ;  that  of  the  priest  followed :  and 
in  the  calm  of  many  succeeding  years,  in 
the  society  of  the  gentlest  and  loveliest  girl 
that  ever  quitted  home  and  parents  for  a 
stranger,  Reginald  was  reconciled  to  the 
decree  that  had  so  plainly  marked  out  his 
fortunes. 


END   OF   THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 
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